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CHAPTER X.-(CONTINUED). 
A m an w ith solid E nglish estates and a 
rom antic French title —that was not to be 
scoffed at. She had not found the acquaint­ 
ance of royal du kes aud lofty people gen­ 
erally so easy as she had expected ; there 
had been several at A ix, for instance, w ho 
took no more notice of th em than did th e 
Q ueen of Portugal h e r e ; and if Belcourt's 
title could really be established she w ould 
feel disposed to regard him w ith m uch more 
favor. 
Belcourt felt k een ly aw are of th e risks he 
was taking w h ile th ey rem ailied in such 
close proxim ity to E ngland, since at any 
m o cent his pretensions m igh t be exposed* 
Ile was very glad, therefore, to learn that 
the K incales would go to Italy in Septem ­ 
ber. M eantim e, since it was part of bis 
career to take th e m ost perilous risks, he 
schooled him self to his accustom ed cool­ 
ness. 
Katherine had a great deal of shopping to 
do and num erous visits to m ake to the 
fashionable m odistes of th e Hue de la Pant, 
and occasionally strolled langu idly w ith her 
father, guidebook in hand, into th e galleries 
of the Louvre oz tho Luxem bourg. 
Prof. 
K incalo. w hen left to him self, sat at the 
little tables in th e courtyard of th e Grand 
H otel, w here he ordered som e ligh t refresh­ 
m ent and read an A m erican newspaper. 
His order to the w aiter w as given half rn 
English, half in French, as th u s: 
“One 
verre!” “Two verres!” etc., holding up. 
unsm ilingly, a linger or tw o at th e sam e 
tim e to further explain his m eaning. B el­ 
court som etim es joined him there. One day 
he exhibited carelessly a package of bonds 
w hich he had just received from his London 
bankers. 
“A ‘deal’ I have been looking for, for som e 
tim e, in the A m erican railroad I had been 
over to see about when I m et you on the 
steam er, has just been m ade,” he said, "and 
the price has advanced from SO to IOO.’' 
Kincale looked on w itn envy at th is lucky 
stroke oy another. H e w as burning to re­ 
coup him self tor his loss of 930,000 in th e 
N ew H aven sw indle, and felt that even his 
health would never be w hat it was again u n ­ 
til he had m ade th at good. 
He was anxious 
to penetrate th e m ystery of th e securities 
d ealt in on the Bourse.—th e Credit F onder, 
Rio Tinto, Panam a, tho E gyptian. Italian 
and Russian loans, th e Spanish and H unga­ 
rian railw ays,—and asked B elcourt to ex ­ 
plain it to him . 
Belcourt did so, tak in g a 
very conservative tone about it all. 
It was 
part of Ins own policy not to press m a tters; 
fie expected the larger reward if he gave 
the 
acquaintanceship 
am ple 
tim e 
for 
growth. 
_ 
D u n n e th is m onth of A ugust Paris was 
surprised by a num ber of crim es m arked by 
original ingenu ity and daring. 
T he m ost 
notable were a robbery by telephone, in 
w hich a perfect im itation of th e voice of 
one partner caused a considerable sum of 
m oney to be banded by th e other to Clancy. 
w ho received it in good fa ith ; and th e es­ 
calade by nigh t of th e establishm ent of the 
ch ief collectors o f antiquities in th e city, 
w ho lost gold and silver coins and m edals 
to a very large value. 
No arrests were 
m ade, ana th e new spapers began to charge 
th at the police w ere neglectin g th eir busi­ 
ness of protecting good citizens in order to 
engage in certain political troubles then 
brewing. 
’Meantime, 
B elcourt w ent on w ith his 
schem e against Prof* Chamart, and another 
* of the sam e sort, the noise of w h ich was 
co t to be heard till later. 
W hen lie du ally 
S 
iet Prof. K incale in Prof. C ham art’s gar- 
en, it seem ed to him high tim e to bring 
th i9 to a conclusion. 
K iucale had gone 
there, it seem ed, to get som e inform ation 
about the locture courses at th e Sorbonne. 
T he leonine-haired Prof, Rostopoff did not 
dare to speak before him for fear his voice 
should be recognized, but beat a rather 
precipitate retreat, 
“’lie n s !” said he, “ when th e w orld is g et­ 
tin g to be such a sm all place as all this, one 
m u st stir him self to m ake a little elbow ­ 
room .” 
H is plot in th e m ill stone cases, both w ith 
Prof. Cham art aud 
a 
certain Abbe La­ 
porte, w ho lived near M ontm artre, quite on 
th e other side of tow n, was briefly this: 
.The prepared stones had been tak en apart 
‘and a certain am ount of gold-dust incorpor­ 
ated w ith th e cem en t by w hich th e differ­ 
en t sections w ere held together, or placed 
under th e iron band th at firm ly bound 
,’tb e whole. 
W hen im m ersed in a pow erful 
solven t th is gold was naturally drawn out 
■ and was found in th e bottom of th e recep- 


T he victim s m ade th e argum ent th at 
w hat could be done in one case could be 
done in a ll: they were deligh ted as if w ith a 
m iracle. The n ex t step was to turn their 
enth u siastic belief to account. 
Both were m en of high character and ex ­ 
tended repute, w ho, if th ey had not m oney 
th em selves, w ere able to 
influence th e 
m ouev of others. 
Prof. Cham art raised 
$ 10,000 and th e Abbe Laporte *3o,OOO from 
capitalists w ho had sovereign contidence in 
them . 
“Tho funds are to be used,” said Belcourt, 
“in putting up a large building, em ploying 
w orkm en, steam m achinery and the like, 
for carrying on th e business on an exten sive 
B eale.” 
H e took a lease, in fact, of a great vacant 
building, out near the aqueduct of A rcueil. 
He m anaged to get th e control of th e funds 
Into his own h a n d s; then sen t th e abbe and 
th e professor off in to th e country in oppo­ 
site directions on fictitious errands, th at 
Would take th em tw o or three days to ac­ 
com plish; drew out all th e m oney, and cue 
m orning early in Septem ber coolly joined 
th e K incales at the G ale de Lyon, and start­ 
ed for Italy. 
He put Clancy in a third-class car in the 
sam e train, in charge of a part of th e bag 
gage. 
He had deliberated w hether or not 
to sacrifice Clancy, lettin g him be entangled 
las a victim to partly satisfy the hue ana cry 
th a t w ould be raised behind him . On th e 
one hand Clancy w as a very clu m sy sort of 
a person, w ith his ignorance of the con- 
tin en ta l languages and all the rest of it, and 
b e could not show h im to the K incales as 
2iis valet, for fear of revivin g old associa­ 
tions too m uch. But, on the other hand, it 
WTS not verv convenient just now. Clancy 
ibad really done him service in picking up 
inform ation am ong th e groom s of Paris. 
land m ight do m uch m ore in th e sam e w ay 
’at Florence and Rome, where there were 
fplenfv of E nglish-speaking residents. 
lf it were not now, how ever, it w ould 
only 
be for another tim e. 
L ike 
som e 
heinous heroes, som e incorrigible crim inals 
-’b elieve in th eir star and th eir destiny. It 
!was w ritten, be thought, th at Clancy should 
Jbe devoted to him , and he never once 
‘dream ed of suspecting h im ; but as to being 
S 
n anyw ay m oved by th is alm ost anim al- 
tke fidelity, he was incapable of it. 
A hue and cry there was indeed in Paris 
(behind him . 
H onest Prof. C ham art w ent 
w eep ing and crying lik e a m adm an up and 
'down his pretty garden in th e Rue de 
Yaugirard. and 
th e 
eyes of 
charm ing 
H ortense and G eorgette w ere sw ollen for a 
(fortnight to se? him so. N ot only was he a 
poor scholar w ith a grow ing fam ily to sup- 
fport now, but he had th e w eig h t of these 
terrib le losses upon his head. T he Abbe, 
an am iable m an w ho had once been tutor 
fin a distinguished fam ily and now eked out 
ta sm all incom e by receiving a few youths at 
ibis house for instruction, w as hardly less 
affected, though alone in th e world and 
w ell advanced in years. 
T he principals and backers of both, w ho 
[bad advanced th e m oney, haled th em in a 
furv before th e courts, and th ey w ere sub­ 
jected to th e sum m ary rigors of French 
ju stice. 
The president of th e tribunal, addressing 
ithe prisoners directly, in th at brow beating 
w av w hich th e practice of th e country sanc­ 
tio n s, said to Prof. Cham art w ith bitter 
severity « 
t 
“Is it not strange now th at you, th e father 
of an interesting fam ily, one w ho pretends 
;to be devoted to tho higher th ings of life, 
« n d who iaplaced before th e com m unity as 
a m odel for its im itation ,—that you should 
.be gu ilty of such a despicable cheat and 
‘scandal i ” 
_ 
. 
“My president, I am innocent. 
I m yself 
[w as the dupe and victim of th is unknow n 
•sw indler.’' And w ith bowed head tin s was 
'all th e poor old m an—for he w as suddenly 
'aged before bis tim e—could say, and th is he 
^continued to repeat. 
. , 
" ‘U nknow n sw indler’—th at w ill do very 


w ell to say; w hy has nobody seen h im ” 
w hy is there no trace of him ? Do you 
know th at every petty evildoer w ho is 
brought before m e alleges th at it Is som e­ 
body else w ho has com m itted hi9 crlm o 
and received th e benefits, and th at he h im ­ 
self is not responsible?” 
It w as plain, nevertheless, even to the 
m ost infuriated, th at there was another arid 
ch ief crim inal, but th e police, h avin g tw o 
such good subjects under their hands, and 
engrossed w ith their political troubles, took 
no very efiiclent steps for his discovery. 
T he abbe rem ained w ith out pupils hence 
forth, and Prof. Cham art lost his chair in 
the university, and, w ith a m ind so im ­ 
paired as to be incapable of any further use­ 
ful work, lost, too, his pretty house and gar­ 
den, and sank w ith h s children into squalid 
depths of poverty. 
"M an’s cruelty to m an” 
had rarely been more strikingly instanced 
even in th e career of Vernon Belcourt. 
It m ay w ell be believed th at th e A m eri­ 
can correspondents. alw ays particularly on 
th e lookout for w hatever was strange and 
surprising in Paris sen t over full accounts 
of th is scandal to th eir newspapers. Even 
bv cable m uch of the details was trans­ 
m itted, together w ith th e m ain outlines of 
the story. 
No sooner had the eye of Inspector Byrnes 
rested upon th is case, in th e daily journal 
laid upon his table, than he felt his early 
ig n itio n s absolutely confirm ed; th e m an 
w ho had planned this crim e w as certainly 
tho sam e one w ho had planned the gold- 
increasing sw in d le at 
num erous 
points 
throughout th e U nited States. 
E xactly the 
sam e expressions occurred, th e sam e talk 
of “the u n ities and harm onies” and the 
like. T here w ere ear-m arks about it w hich 
could leave no doubt in the m ind of a per­ 
son of clear judgm ent. 
H e was already 
reaching out to w rite his telegram for the 
recall of Sergt. Von, w hen the reflection 
occurred to him : 
“S till, m av it not be only of th e sam e 
school? Perhaps th e leader w ho invented 
the tricks has taught th em to others.” 
But, by one of those coincidences w hich 
are often observed to happen w hen our 
m inds are turned in a given direction, at 
th is very tim e a m an entered his office 
w hose appearance presented th e shattered 
w reck of w hat had once been a prosperous 
capitalist. 
He introduced h im self as E lnathan H ar­ 
lin g e n . ex-lieu ten an t governor of th e State 
of C onnecticut, and told in fu ll at last the 
story of his relations w ith Vernon Belcourt. 
“And how does it happen, since th is 
occurred som e m onths ago, that you have 
never reported it before?” asked the m- 
sp ector. 
“It was due to th e natural sham e and fear 
of d isgrace; I had never m eant to m ake it 
k n ow n .” 
“Then how is it you report it n ow ?” 
“Ruined 
in business, precipitated into 
utter bankruptcy by his doing. I have no 
longer 
any 
m otive 
for 
concealm ent. 
N othing can harm m e any further, and I 
w ould follow him to th e ends of th e earth 
to secure his pu nishm ent ” 
It w as perfectly evident, from a com pari­ 
son of dates, th at a false scent had been 
pursued : and th e inspector sen t his despatch 
that overtook Sergeant V on on th e other 
side of th e world, and sum m oned hfth 
hom e. 


CH APTER XL 
VERNON BELCOURT BECOMES ENGAGED. 
Vernon B elcourt had taken his m easures 
so w ell th at nobody w ould have dream ed of 
stopping him , even had he been know n, 
till long after he was beyond reach. 
He travelled in the m ost ex cellen t com ­ 
pany. and no one in all th e pleasant land of 
France knew how desperate an evil-doer 
w as passing am ong them . 
Over the plains, 
diagram ed w ith th eir lin es of poplars and 
glaring w h ite roads, th ey sped; through 
th e w ine district, regim ented w ith vines 
lik e sturdy little soldiers on parade; am id 
the m ajestic h ills of C h an cery, tow ering 
w here th e clouds had been b efo re; and 
through th e M ont Cenis tunnel, w hich car­ 
ries th e w hole w eigh t of th e Alps upon its 
back, as A tlas carried th e world. 
"A half-an-hour’s journey 
th rough: 
I 
never can stand it.” exclaim ed M iss K in ­ 
cale. 
"I know it w ill fall in on us. 
And 
then, th ey tell such dreadful stories about 
it.” 
“ W hat’s th at? w h at’s th at?” dem anded 
her father.w aking up to a sudden attention. 
"Oh, th e air poisons you; som etim es you 
don't g et over it tor years.” They w ere 
already in it. 
“U gh !” she w ent on, “it ’s 
exactly lik e being in prison.” 
“If th ey put one in prison w ith th e m ost 
beautiful young lady in Christendom , who 
would keep out of it?” responded B elcourt 
gallantly. 
He used his utm ost exertions to reassure 
them , and, in th e course of these, even took 
Miss K atharine’s hand, w hich she allow ed 
him to retain for a little —though w hen th ey 
got out again she affected to Ignore it. 
-Jog, jog, log! in the darkness; jog. jog, 
jog! w ith th e glasses of the dim lam ps 
tin k lin g and rattling, till th ey had alm ost 
forgotten where they were, and it seem ed 
only lik e an ordinary journey at night. 
Then a fain t bluish gleam far ahead, and. 
all at once, out once more into th e bright 
glare of day, th e blessed su n ligh t shinin g 
noon th e ch estnut groves, 
th e 
craggy 
m ountain m asses and breadths of glacier, 
th e grow ing fruits and grains, and the 
pasturing flocks of P ied m on t 
Fortunate 
indeed is be, w ith faculties not w holly ab- 
sorbed In th e trivialities of life nor seared 
by overw eening guilt, w ho has thus looked 
down upon th e exquisite 
landscapes of 
Italy for th e first tim e. 
There w ere more tunnels, short 
ones, 
flashed into and out of one after th eother. In 
one of th ese B elcourt,encouraged by his for­ 
m er experience, judged it opportune to ex ­ 
tend his arm about 
K atharine’s supple 
w aist and essay th e taste of her full, red 
lips. 
“O h!” sh e exclaim ed, sharply. 
She 
did n ot betray th e attem pt to her father, 
but changed ber place w ith a dignified em ­ 
phasis that show ed it w as by no m eans w ell 
received. B elcourt exerted all his powers 
of pleasing to repair th is fault. 
It was one 
of his errors not to h ave com prehended just 
th is particular com pound of dulness and 
shrewdness. 
A coolness existed betw een 
th em for som e days, but by degrees this 
disappeared. 
It w as useful to have him go about w ith 
th e m ; he at least saved the expense of a 
courier, and, more than that, contributed 
directly, in his liberal way, to low er the 
expenses. T hey stopped at Turin, where it 
was seen th at, w ith good building and 
sculpture, there is nothing in th e right-line 
plan of laving out a city to interfere w ith 
am ply decorative effects. A t M ilan, after 
view in g th e splendid cathedral and arcade 
of Victor E m m anuel, th ey w ent to the th ea ­ 
tre. Belcourt explained it all to them . 
B esides being an expert in the language, he 
was an ex cellen t judge of acting. Ho did 
not tell them th a t he him self, in th e course 
of his adventurous life, had spent a few 
years w ith a provincial com pany, ana th at 
th is was th e foundation of hts extraordinary 
success in disguises. 
Prof. K incale endeavored to m ake an es­ 
tim ate in cash of th e value of th e prodig­ 
ious num ber of fine m arble statues on the 
cathedral. 
T his le i him by an easy tran­ 
sition to sneak of th e new Italian loan. 
“F ive per cent. is a very good interest as 
things go at hom e,” said he. 
“It is hard to 
g et even th at.” 
"Yes, but th e sm ash w ill com e,” insisted 
B elco u rt 
Surely he was a m ost prudent, conserva­ 
tiv e m an. W hat a pity he w ould not giv e 
som e indications of w h at really was good, 
instead of confining his criticism to th e dis­ 
paraging sort. 
Forty or 60 m ore tu nnels through th e 
Apennines, th e pale green of olive orchards 
a prom inent feature in the view , and th ey 
w ere at Florence. 
A t Florence th ey m et a considerable 
colony of both Am ericans and E nglish. T he 
latter were largely w om en, w ho professed 
to have com e abroad for various educa­ 
tion al advantages, w h ile th eir husbands 
rem ained behind to m ake th e m oney to pay 
their expenses. K atharine fell in from lthe 
very first w ith an ex-schoolm ate from N ew 
H aven. T hey had not been very intim ate 
at hom e, but being abroad th ey flew into 
each other’s arm s w itli enthusiasm . Mar­ 
garet Bram liach had been a considerable 
tim e in Europe, and knew exactly w hat 1 


every one ough t to do there, and even as to 
th e kind of husband she should marry. 
Vernon B elcourt m ade u p to her and th e 
rest of tl»e colony, feelin g th at uccess w ith 
th em w ould be one of Ute best w ays of in ­ 
gratiating him self w ith K atharine, and in 
bls leisure sen t back cipher telegram s aud 
correspondence, to keep various affairs ho 
had left behind him in good train. 
His 
friend, th e director for British affairs, even 
slipped dow n from London to pay him a 
personal visit. 
„ 
K atharine m et her friend Margaret Brant- 
bach strolling w ith Vernon Belcourt in tho 
Boboli Gardens ami again in tho galleries of 
the Uffizi. T heir attitu d e w as alm ostlovor- 
lik e on the second occasion, she thought. 
A spark of jealousy was kindled, w hich w as i 
fanned in to a flam e by th e first rem arks of I 
Miss Bram bach. 
"A very agreeable person, your friend th e I 
V icom te de Belcourt,” said she. 
"H e w ill j 
be quite an addition to our sooietv.” 
“T he V icom te? w e h ave not been in th e I 
habit of callin g him V icom te.” 
“A h, how absurd I am ! W ell, th e m urder I 
is out now, and can’t be helped, 
H e asked I 
m e not to tell 
T he papers for his patent of I 
nobility have just arrived. 
He has been a I 
little diffident about using it. but I have j 
advised him to by all m eans. How splendid | 
it w ould sound in A m erica!” 
I 
"It sh a ll never sound splendid for you rn j 
Am erica. 
There shall be no vicom tesse 
w ith nee Bram bach’ after it: be sure of 
th at,” refloated K atherine viciously. 
She and her father had been desirous to 
leave th e hotel aud go to the sam e pension 
where Miss Brain onch was. 
A vacancy 
now occurred, but Miss K incale changed 
her m ind about it and decided to go at once 
to Rome, feelin g th at Belcourt would fol­ 
low th em —as he did. If she w as not sure 
she w anted him herself she did not m ean 
th at th at artful, designing M argaret Bram ­ 
bach should have him . at any rate. 
B elcourt trod th e Corse and th e Piazza di 
Spagna lik e an old h a b itu e; in Home he was 
a better guide than ever. The party took 
up th eir quarters on th e Quirinal for th e ad­ 
vantage of th e purer air; it is said th at there 
and to the w estern slope of tho Binman, th e 
pervading m alarial lever does not nene- 
trate: and th ey took care to have a sunny 
exposure and see th at th eir w ind ow s were 
closed at night. 
K atharine havin g got B elcourt—do B el­ 
court, as th ey call him n o w -a w a y from a 
rival, cooled toward him again. 
B ut if th e 
daughter took th is tone the father m ade 
com pensation for it bv extra w arm th. The 
leaven carelessly throw n out had worked 
w ell, and he scarcely concealed his eager­ 
ness to benefit by som e of th e financial 
schem es carelessly m entioned by Belcourt, 
and in w h ich the latter seem ed to find so 
m uch profit. 
'There is a bare possibility of v et a new 
com bination being m ade in th e A m erican 
railroad whose b o n d s I showed you at Paris.” 
said Belcourt. 
“T hey th in k o f buying up a 
parallel road—th is secret is know n only to 
two or th ree—a n d in th at case th e bonds 
w ould again d o u b le in v a lu e ., B ut it is too 
good to be true, I don’t exp ect it,” he added 
indifferently. 
“Aud in case it should happen, could an 
outsider lik e m yself g et in'.'” 
"Vou know how difficult those things 
are; th e prom oters naturally w an t to keep 
all th e benefit to th em selves.” 
Indirectness and patience, as w e have 
seen, had m uch to do w ith B elcourt’.* suc­ 
cess. 
He had som ehow learned th e value 
of qu iet and reserve: he cleverly im itated 
at w ill even the best social virtues. 
He 
took his risks of discovery els a W all street 
man tak es th e risk of loss in his ventu res on 
th e stock bt ard. 
He affected not to tell th e 
things about him self m ost likely to advance 
him to credit; hut brought down his dtxee 
tor for British affairs and his director for 
French and B elgian affairs to tell them for 
him . 
T hese 
worthies, 
how ever, 
now 
figured under other nam es; th ey were con­ 
tin en tal noblem en of distinction. 
T he trio constituted a social power of con ­ 
siderable w eight. 
The tw o last-m entioned 
appeared but rarely, w hile Belcourt, th anks 
to his facile talen t at forgery, never w anted 
for opportune letters and testim onials from 
persons of high station. 
He confined h im ­ 
self ch iefly to the Am erican colony, who, 
w hatever be said to the contrary, every­ 
w here rem ain practically bv th em selves 
and isolated from tile intim ate life of th e 
country. 
He gave them dinners and excu r­ 
sions. w hich were th e m ore appreciated, as 
they w ere generally persons liv in g on sm all 
incom es. 
T hus h e m ade h im self a tem porary posi­ 
tion and popularity. 
Mrs. Stanberry C lif­ 
ford a noted celebrity-hunter in Rom e, a 
light-headed w om an w hose opinions hardly 
endured longer than for th e tim e th ey were 
passing from her voluble tongue to th e ear 
of th e listener, chose him for a card in her 
salon, and praised him en th u siastically to 
K atharine. 
“Very w ell.” reflected th e latter dam sel, 
“since everybody else thinks he is so fine, 
w hy should n’t I? Pm not iii love w ith him , 
to be sure. but th at Isn’t necessary;; and it 
w ill sound very w ell in N ew H aven .” 
Mrs. Stanberry Clifford thereupon had 
the pleasing excitem en t of announcing the 
engagem ent, and th is com ing m atch, be­ 
tw een 
“another 
Am erican 
beauty 
and 
one o f th e prost distinguished European 
titles,” w as flourished by th e new spaper 
correspondents throughout th e w orld, and 
cast envy over m any an Am erican break­ 
fast table. 
B elcourt, w ith lover-like eagerness, in ­ 
sisted that the m arriage should he a speedy 
one. but he knew full w ell th at his position 
w as not such as to stand either th e usual 
d elay or the publicity of any m arriage in 
due form . 
H e racked his brains d iligen tly 
to find som e m eans of exp ed itin g m atters. 
"If she bad a trace of B ohem ianism in her 
m ake-up. one m igh t persuade her of th e 
rom antic d eligh ts of running aw ay,” he re­ 
flected, "but th at is im possible." 
His idea was to g et th e pair in m otion 
a g a in ; in travelling about his chances wore 
better th at som ethin g m igh t hapoen. and, 
at any rate, that he could m ove on ahead of 
detection. H e began to talk m uch, th ere­ 
fore, of th e exceptionally bad w inter th ey 
w ere having. 
He called everyth ing, even 
to the m ildest zephyr, th e ti am en tau* -the 
cold, pernicious w ind that som etim es pre­ 
vails and searches th e very oones—and said 
so m uch tram ontane had never been know n 
in Rome. 
H e got them off, under pretext of going to 
th e warm er R iviera and so on to Paris, for 
th e purchase of th e trousseau. I le him self 
bad given her quite astonishing diam onds. 
She was never w eary of arraying herself in 
them and studying th e effect b efore th e 
mirror. 
A 
m an 
w ho 
could giv e such 
presents m ight w ell inspire confidence. 
Bo 
th ought both father and daughter, 
H e persuaded them . since th ey had com e 
by w ay of Florence, to return by th e little 
travelled route through the M aremm a, up 
th e coast, claim in g th at It was all a m ost 
interesting country, and thus th ey should 
see th e port of C ivita V eccbia and Pisa w ith 
its baptistery and leaning tower. 
T his accomplished., he held a little session 
w ith his director for British affairs. 
"A m essenger is to com e in h aste, as if 
from th e U nited States m inister, and call 
out Prof. K incale 'for a m om ent,’ just as th e 
train is about to start,” he said. "A nother 
man, lit e a railroad hand, w ill stand by 
aud explain th at th e train is delayed this 
m orning?1 and w ill not leave for a good 
quarter of an hoar yet. 
K incale w ill bite, 
and be left behind, and we w ill go on w ith ­ 
out h im .” 
“C lancy w ill not do to tak e a hand in 
th is?” suggested th e other. 
“No. Clancy, d —n h im ! I dont know w hy 
I keep him dan gling about in th is way. pav­ 
in g expenses. You see yourself I can ’t g et 
any use out of him . 
You take him back to 
Florence w ith the baggage; I’ll g et around 
to th at place again before long, and then 
w e’ll see w hat w e are going to do w ith 
h im .” 
“It would be handy, too, if som e clergy­ 
m an happened to be stopping at C ivita 
V ecchia just as w e reached th ere,’’ added 
th e V icom te de Belcourt. 
“I don’t conceal 
from you th at th e idea is th at if w e hap­ 
pened to get lost a bit together, left over at 
one of th e sm all w ay-stations o u r se lv e s- 
w ho knows, m aybe over n ig h t - she m igh t 
be ready to get m arried off-hand, trithout 
all th e regulation flum m ery.” 
“Good! th ese high-toned society affairs 
m ak e m e sick ,” assented his com panion, 
w ith a w ink. 
“As to clergym en, h ow does 
som ethin g of th is kind strike yon ?” 
And 
first putting up his w hite handkerchief for 
a band, he tw isted his own featu res into a 
m ost sanctim onious expression. 
"Perfect; you ’ll do.” 
“Agreed then : it ’s understood.” 
“Good I 
I count on you.” 
H is purpose then w as to 
com prom ise 
K atharine, and appeal lo her sense of th e 
proprieties to m arry him . H e had m eant 
really to marry her, because he was ena­ 
mored of her after his way, and had spent 
so unprofitable an am ount of tim e in her 
pursuit, and to tak e his revenge for th e tan ­ 
talizin g w ay she had treated him . 
He 
m eant to m ake K incale pay w ell for his lost 
tim e as soon as be was fairly established as 
his son-in-law. And he m eant to abandon 
th is bride, be it w ell understood, as soon as 
con venient afterw ard, for it by no m eans 
consisted w ith his w ay of life to drag a w ife 
about th e world, m uch less an honest one. 
T he train for C iyita V ecchia w as standing 
in its station, opposite the baths of Diocle- 
tiap, in the early m orning, ready to start, 
w hen Prof. K incale was hastily addressed 
by a m essenger, w ho said: “T he U nited 
States m inister is w aitin g in h is carriage, 
and w ants to speak to you a m om en t.” K in­ 
cale looked distractedly at his w atch and 
th en around th e com partm ent. A courteous 
railw ay official, standing by, assured him 
th at he had am ple tim e, as th ere w as a 
necessary delay. 
It so happened th at there really was a 
delay, and the plot failed. T he prem ature 
gleam of trium ph w ith w hich De Belcourt 
had regarded th e w insom e figure of his 
com panion turned to chagrin, and Prof. 
K incale hurried breathlessly back and re­ 
sum ed his com fortably padded sea t 
He 
could not explain th e m ystification that t 
had been put upon h im : he had been led a ' 
regular dance through aud around ^he 


station w ith out any apparent m eaning. 
Belcourt, as if in sym pathy w ith 
him , 
swore under his breath at “the stupidity of 
th e Italians.” 
,, . 
T here was but ju st tim e; th e train pulled 
out im m ediately. 
Past the tem ple M inerva 
M edica, past the fortifications and th e Porta 
Majora it sped, under th e aqueduct of Acqna 
F elice, over th e Appiau W ay, through th e 
d istrict of shabby k itch en gardens, across 
the 'lib er upon its iron bridge, and so along 
th e route of tho ancient Rom an road, th e 
Aurelian W ay, w hich tho railroad follows. 
T he M arem m a has been a desolate e x ­ 
panse of woods and m arshes eyer since th e 
decay of agriculture in th e later days of 
th e Roman em pire. T he ham lets our tra v ­ 
ellers passed, alw ays at a distance from th e 
railw ay, were poor andsqualid. as w ell th ey 
m igh t be, for during m ore than a third of 
the year th e country was totally u n in h ab it­ 
able on account of m alarial fever. 
It pro­ 
duced a little charcoal and firewood and 
pastured som e cattle, and boats called at a 
few sm all ports along th e coast and carried 
aw ay this coal and wood. 
N ow aud then a solitary h u t was seen w ith 
a figure near it. as rem ote looking as a w ild 
Indian, and about th e stations w ere often 
clusters of w ild-looking herdsm en in goat­ 
skins or long cloaks. 
It was not a d istrict 
in Which the stranger w ould lik e to be left 
behind to m ake b's w av alone—th ough to 
be sure the serviceable cloak and deep 
slouch hat often enough cover plenty of 
sim ple honesty arui good will. 
T he Alban and V olscian m ountains som e­ 
tim es showed blue in the distance, and 
when tho coast w as reached there began to 
he salt m eadows precisely lik e those at N ew 
H aven, w ith ram bling castles and w atch- 
tow ers scattered alone them in th e ed ge of 
th e water. B ut K atharine K incale had not 
com e so far tor salt m eadow s such as one 
cauld see anyw here on tho C onnecticut 


"I th ought you prom ised us agreeable 
scenery.” she said tartly, 
“ I th in k it w ill im prove.” stam m ered 
Belcourt. 
“B ut those are very historical 
m ountains yonder, aud these w atch-tow ers 
w ere built to protect th e country against 
th e Saracens and later the Barbary pirates ” 
Miss Ktncale rolled up lier eyes. 
"My 
sym path ies are w ith the Saracens and th e 
pirates.” she said; "the poor things m u st 
have been wroti hedly m isinform ed?’ 
Prof. K incale k ent returning to tho sin g u ­ 
lar th in g that had happened to him at 
R om e. 
To put them in a pleasant fram e of 
m ind, B elcourt drew out a package of 
bonds w ith large red seals stam ped upon it. 
"E verything good seem s to com e m y w ay 
at once. 
said he, favoring K atharine in ­ 
cidentally w ith a flattering glance. 
“I 
have been saving a piece of good n ew s for 
y o u ; the railroad deal I told you of bas 
been m ade. and I have a batch of th e bonds 
for you 
I promised to try and g et them . 
and I have kept h i t word. They nave been 
placed to you at th e original price; today 
they are worth double; so th at in this 
bundle you have a clear profit of 932,000.” 
W ith that he leaned forward and placed 
thorn in K incale s hands. 
"This is too m u ch .” protested th e profes­ 
sor confusedly. 
“B esides 
I have not th e 
funds w ith m e to pay you.” 
"T hat’s no m a tter; pay m e w hen you get 
ready. 
I trust, as your son in law, business 
form alities need not be quite as strict be­ 
tw een u s as betw een strangers.” 
K atharine was quite touched w ith th is 
princely generosity; it was lik e th e d ia ­ 
monds over again. 
But she said arch ly: 
"Papa isn ’t a verv safe repository for va lu ­ 
ables if he’s going to g et left by th o train s.” 
"W e’ll take Caro th at doesn’t happen 
again ,” responded her affianced. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A ROAD THAT LEADS KROM ROME. 
M eantim e Belcourt, baffled in Ilia first 
plan was striving hard to replace it w ith 
another. 
At th e first station he w en t hack 
and found an exceed in gly clerical-looking 
individual in a rear car. 
" B luffed! done up I” said he. sen tentiou sly. 
"H um !” said th e clerical-looking person, 
and aw aited further advices. 
“A t n ext stop, of Ponte Galera—no, P on te 
Galem is to near R o m e -a t tho stop alter 
that, Palidoro, do you stroll forward as if by 
chance and PII introduce vou to th em as an 
old friend. We m ust m anage to m ake th em 
get out. 
You do th e heavy respectable and 
entertain th e father, but be sure you h ave 
him get aboard: w h ile I will m anage to de­ 
tain her. 
It necessary, ITI have som e acci­ 
dent happen to both of us. T here’s onlja 
one train a day just now , but PU toll her 
th ere’s another in a quarter of an hour, and 
so we shall have to patronize Era D iavolo’s 
albergo." 
But w hen th ey arrived at Palidoro K ath­ 
arine positively refused to get out; she was 
very com fortable as she was. T he pseudo- 
m inister cam e up. was introduced, and 
chatted affably through th e window. 
“It’s quite a coincidence.” said be; "we 
m igh t have a w edding at once.” 
W hereat 
K atharine blushed and pouted, not w holly 
pleased. 
, 
, 
“You shall pay w ell for this, m y lad y,” 
Belcourt was m u ttering to h im self through 
his clenched teeth. 
He feared he m igh t have show n his dis­ 
pleasure. and aligh ted at th e station of 
Santa 
M arm ella, 
to 
seek 
som e 
little 
m em ento of flowers or Iruit th a t w ould 
help to repair th e lack of policy, if so. 
Som ething unusual was transacting on 
the other side of th e train. T he settlem en t 
was at a distance, after th e usual custom , 
and he found him self alone in th e station. 
Not even th e tick et-seller was there. 
All 
the world had run arouuu to th e oth er side 
of th e train to see a donkey put on board 
w ho was m aking an extraordinary resist­ 
ance. The desperate braying of th e victim 
filled tho air. 
B elcourt cared n oth in g about th is, but 
stepped on th e lonesom e m iter side of the 
building, th inkin g to find there th e verniers 
of w hom he w as in search. 
No sooner had be rounded th e corner than 
a stalw art, sunburned fellow , in to whose 
arm s he alm ost ran. laid hands upon him 
violently, and called to another to com e to 
his aid, 
“Per B accho!” exclaim ed th e first, "this 
is a lucky day for me. 
Tie his legs, Bat­ 
tista! tie his legs! D on’t m ink his k ick in g, 
m an: I have hun tig h t by th e w indpipe. 
Good! now th a t th e g a g is in, do you h old 
his arms a bit w h ile I lash th em .” 
“Blessed if I know w hat it ’s all about. 
F lam inio,” h a lf grum bled th e other, obey­ 
ing directions to th e letter, how ever. 
"ITI tell you w h at it’s about, C ousin Bat­ 
tista,” in hoarse but guarded excitem ent. 
"This is m y m an of four years ago. w ho got 
aw ay from our jail up at C ervetri, and eter­ 
n ally disgraced m e by g ivin g m e th e slip.” 
“ You don’t say?—W ell, you ’ll i^ive m e a 
share of th e reward you ll g et for taking 
him back. w on’t you?” 
" lf you ll help bundle bim in th e cart and 
not stand h u lk in g there. Pm all in a cold 
perspiration; he m ay have friends w h o’ll be 
round th e corner atter him in a m in u te.” 
T he tw o m en had a large heavy wain, 
w ith a green canvas top, drawn by oxen. 
and in it w as a load of charcoal. They 
kicked and cuffed th eir prisoner fiercely 
by w ay of reducing bim to subm ission, 
dragged him along w ithout the slighest 
cerem ony, lifted him and threw him into 
th e cart, w here th ey hid him from possibly 
inquiring eyes uudev a part of its load. 
"Per Baccho! perBao-cho! but th is was 
lucky chance for m e.” w ent on Flam inio. 
“N ow ITI probably get m y place again, that 
th ey put m e out of. 
W hat a happy idea it 
was th at I should com e down to m ake a 
v isit in your village. Cousin B attista, and 
th at we should be draw ing a load of char­ 
coal here just at th is tim o !’r 
'T il wager a han dful of soldi it ’s due to 
th e candle I put up to our local sain t last 
w eek. She has done w ell by m e and shall 
have another—th at is, if vou divide th e re­ 
ward you pet for th is capture w ith m e.” 
"As to dividing, th at is a m atter to bo dis­ 
cussed in all its bearings, but you shall 
have your fair share. 
N ever fear, 
you 
shall have your fair share." 
Vernon Belcourt was so taken by surprise 
m this sudden attack and so stunned by the 
violence used, th a t it was a considerable 
tim e before 
he recovered his 
faculties 
clearly. H e found h im self lyin g on ids 
back looking up at th e canvas-top of the 
wagon. So m any tim es bad th e cords been 
wound about him by excess of precaution, 
th at he found h im self as stiffly sw athed as 
one of th e peasant babes or bam binos of the 
country. 
It rage or deadly m alice 
could have 
killed, bis captors would liavo stood sm all 
chance, but ne could do nothing. H e heard 
th e train in w hich he had com e rattle 
aw ay w ith out him . 
W hat a difference of 
fate betw een him and his travellin g com ­ 
panions! W hat an abysm al g u lf opened 
betw een th em bv a single step and in an 
instan t of tim e' They w ere to go on up 
th e coast to the freedom and brightness of 
the world, and he was to be im m ured iu 
th e gloom of an Italian prison. 
For it did 
not need th e taunts of th e m an nam ed 
Flam inio to acquaint him w ith w hat had 
happened. 
"Now you ’re a pretty one. aren’t you?” 
exclaim ed F lam inio. leanin g back occa­ 
sionally to w ag his head at him in derision, 
w here he lay helpless and rancorous as a 
rattlesnake w ith stin g extracted and pinned 
to the ground w ith a forked stick. 
After a w h ile th ey pulled th e gag out of 
his m outh as rudely as th ey had put it in. 
“D on’t you go to m ak ing a noise now ,” 
enjoined Flam inio, “or i ’ll batter you to a 
jelly. N ot th at it m ak es any great differ­ 
en ce.” ho m uttered to him self, “ tor th ere’* 
nobody round here to hear you.” 
"Are we going to C ervetrt?” fin ally de­ 
m anded Belcourt, m eekly. 
“To Cervetri? not by any m eans. 
Our 
jail up there isn ’t quite sure enough for 
rogues of your glib sort. it seem s, W e’re 
bringing you where you’ll be tak en care of, 
th is tim e. 
Y ou’re goin g to th e bagno—the 
g a lley s—at C ivita V ecchia. 
It so happens 
th at it is quite con ven ien t from 
here. 
T h ey’ll tell m o w hat to do w ith you, at any 
rate, and m ost lik ely th ey'll keep yon there 
altogeth er.” 
T he prisoner groaned in despair. 
'T h e y ’ll give you a thum ping good, extra 


term , too, for your escape, m ind th at' 
V ou'll find It would have been a good sight 
better f r you to serve your sen tence out. ’ 
A part of We captive's chagrin was for 
th e 
petty nature of 
th is original sen­ 
tence. 
It was so sm all an affair that it 
rem ained in his mem ory only w ith con­ 
tem pt. 
He had been in hiding in tho c ou p 
try about Cervetri, after si m e very clover 
frauds by check-raising al Naples. 
H is rul­ 
ing passion had gor th e better of him . and 
he had tricked one of tho rural proprietors 
out of a few hundred francs. C arelessly 
m iscalculating his dates, he had been con 
(Learned for this and incarcerated in one of 
th e m s.ndam entali or !-*cai jails. 
Such a prison, w ith its single keeper, was. 
to one of his cosm opolite experience, only 
an object of derision. Ho rem ained there 
long enough to help throw pursuit off th e 
scent in the larger affairs, aud then, alm ost 
at 
his 
own 
convenience, 
w alked 
out 
through the two feeble bolts and bars ny 
w hich he was held. 
This was one of tho experien ces ho had 
told in the course of tho social even in g at 
Liverpool, m aking those bluff w orthies, 
“ Rod ’ and “ Valier,” roar ovor it. 
“T hey 
m igh t as xvoll lock an able-bodied man up 
in a chiese-boXj" he had said w ith a jeer. 
T he ox-wain jogged on, creaking and jar­ 
ring laboriously over tho bare brown coun­ 
try. Belcourt’s proud m ind abandoned its 
firmness. Thrown out from th e m idst of 
luxury, cast down in th e m om ent of his 
trium ph and tho scornful self-glorification 
of his superior wisdom and cunning, he was 
abased below the low est of m en. 
it is such 
bitter m om ents as these perhaps, even more 
than those of their Vegular punishm ent, 
th a t revenge the cruel suff ering* such m ale­ 
factors m illet upon th e honest part of the 
world. 
He crawled in spirit, descended to tho 
veriest obsequiousness: he endeavored lo 
bribe his raptors, then begged, w hined and 
wept. 
His pleadings were w holly w ithout 
avail. Duce indeed. Flam inio reached hack 
and struck him a heavy blow w ith a stick 
by w a\ of quieting him . 
Th# ex-jailer h im self had relapsed into 
silence tor the m ost part, and th e talk ing 
was chiefly done by Battista, w ho more and 
more recomm ended him self for his share in 
th e reward, as the end of their journey was 
neared 
T hey passed under a frow ning portal 
beside which paced a sen tin el in uniform . 
Vernon Belcourt was delivered up to tho 
galleys of Civita V ecchia, one of th e strong 
prisons of Italy. 
Had ho been able to raise his head, in 
passing, he m ight have seen th e K incales, 
lather and daughter, at the door of the 
H otel Orbindi, just leaving for th e railw ay 
station again. 
W hen Ii 
alighted at Santa M arinella, 
th eir attention was at once drawn to tho 
com m otion on the other side, of w hich 
m ention has been m ade. 
The business of 
shipping tho donkey w as calculated to call 
forth a sm ile even in those least provided 
w ith tho sense of hum or. T here was no 
hoisting apparatus of any kind and no gan g­ 
plank, but a num erous and excited group 
of m en were endeavoring to lift th e anim al 
by m ain force, by m eans of a rail thrust 
betw een his legs, w hich were stoutly tied 
together in pairs. 
Unco tho rail broke, and another had to 
be got. 
The brayings of th e affrighted 
anim al, lying upon his back w ith his feet 
in the air, were enough to astonish girls 
and m en 
The attem pt was not a success 
after all the desperate efforts, and the train 
m oved on without, the freigh t 
It was to such a circum stance as th is that 
B elcourt owed it that he w as kidnapped 
absolutely w ithout sigh t or sound of it to 
any human being, H ow constantly are the 
m ost com m onplace affairs, if not th e actu­ 
a lly am using. interw oven w ith the tragio 
and dreadful! 
Yes. .Shakespeare was right 
to let the tool enter upon th e footsteps of 
Lear. 
T he conductor slam m ed the doors of the 
train and latched them sharply. B elcourt 
was not missed till then. 
He did not run 
along and jum p on in his agile way. 
“ He 
bas probably got into another com part­ 
m en t,” finally said Prof. Kincale, account­ 
in g for him. 
But w hen the train stopped 
for som e tim e, a way further on, and he did 
not appear, it was against that. 
W as it possiblethat he, so brisk, so versed 
in travelling, could have been left? It was 
hard to believe, yet it looked lik e it. 
At 
C ivita Vecchia there w as no better satisfac­ 
tion. The m issing com panion did not ap­ 
pear. 
There was K incale w ith all th e large 
am ount in bonds in his possession, and be 
w as filled w ith alarm. .Suppose som ething 
had happened to Belcourt, would he be in- 
volved in grave suspicion as! havin g an in­ 
terest in it? 
O w ing to backw ardness in languages th e 
couple were not able to m ake th eir inquiries 
of th e train-hands very lucid. 
“Oh. he is too smart to get lo st,” sum m ed 
up K ath erin e; “let us go to the hotel and 
w ait. H e w ill send a telegram or com e by 
th e n e x t train.” 
B ut th ey learned that there was no train 
th at day. T hey dined and w ent out to take 
a look at th e m oles and th e lighthouse. 
There is n othing of great interest in this 
fortified si aport of Rome, a sm all place of 
som e 12,000 people. 
In the afternoop the 
landlord of th e hotel suggested, as a way 
of passing th o tim e, that th ey m igh t go 
and v isit th e prison. 
Had th ey gone they 
would h ave known w ell w hat had becom e 
of Vernon Belcourt. 
But—“I have no taste 
for such gloom y sigh ts,” said M iss K incale. 
As th e day wore on. 
Prof. K incale’s 
a n xiety about the bonds increased. 
"W hat 
if B elcou rt does m d turn up at all, arid 
search is m ade after them ?" said he. 
“I 
ought at least to declare them , perhaps de­ 
posit th em in a place of security, and put 
m yself properly on record.” 
W ith th is aim . he sought the Am erican 
consular agent. 
“To begin w ith ,” said he, "I will ask you 
to verify th is package of bonds in accord­ 
ance w ith th e list. 
After that I will state 
the circu m stances.” 
"I do not know w hether you are aware or 
not th at th ese bonds tire forgeries,” said 
the consul alm ost im m ediately. 
"Forgeries?” 
“It so happens that la m in a position to 
k n o w ; I am just back from London, and 
my atten tion was especially called to them 
there.” 
"Forgeries, ” repeated Kincale feebly: then, 
with a great effort. collecting him self. 
I 
feared as m uch, but did not exp ect to find 
a good judge so near. Thoro is no need in 
that case o f saying more. I will advise you 
of further details at another tim e.” 
Tho inform ation was a thunderbolt. It 
let in a flood of intelligence upon his mind, 
som ew h at obtuse as it was. 
In his heart he 
no longer blam ed M arlington; had he not 
him self been upon the brink of infinitely 
greater follies? A ll these m onths th ey had 
been w arm ing a viper; they had been nar­ 
cotized by th e cold aud baleful breath of an 
arrant scoundrel, Whom only a lucky acct 
dent hail k ep t from destroying them . 
He took his daughter, and w ithout more 
ado hurried northward. 
At Florence the 
inform ation about the bonds was confirm ed 
He subm itted th e valuable g ift of diam onds 
also to exp ert exam ination; it was as he 
suspected: th ey w ere a glaring im itation in 
paste. 
Then and then only he disclosed to his 
dau ghter w hat had happened. 
N eedless 
here to describe her cries, lier swoons, when 
overcom e by ithis astounding disappoint­ 
m ent. 
N ot a word. not a syllable to any 
outsider, no attem pt to search for B elcourt; 
tile only safety and discretion seem ed to be 
in absolute silence. 
K atherine wrote to 
M argaret 
Bram bach affectionately, and 
m entioned in passing that the engagem ent 
was off, and bad never really am ounted to 
an ything and asked her to g ive th is tis 
m uch p u blicity as she could. 
B ut n aturally th ey could not go back and 
face A m erica at o u c e ; they m ust give N ew 
H aven tim e to accustom itself to th e falling 
through of his brilliant prospect. 
They 
turned th eir course to M arseilles therefore, 
took th e M enageries steam er on w hich 
Sergt. Von had returned from the Orient 
six w eek s before, and sailed for Egypt. 
■Sergeant Von, on arriving in Liverpool, 
had been m et by a full budget of inform a­ 
tion from Inspector Byrnes. He was fu m ier 
m et .bv another detective, sent over from 
N ew York pending bis arrival, who had 
been at Paris and collected m uch useful 
m aterial concerning the recent trials there, 
w h ich h e turned over to Von in resigning 
th e case into his Hands. 
Tho principal feature of the m atter fur­ 
nished by th e inspector was B elcourt’s N ew 
H aven sw indle, w hich, after 
th e state­ 
m e n ts m ade bv M arlington, be was able to 
g iv e in fu ll detail. 
The inspector had also 
corresponded further 
w ith the various 
other victim s of the gold m a k in g trick, 
urging th em for th e good of society to 
abandon th eir reserve and unite in a deter­ 
m ined effort to overtake and punish the 
m alefactor. 
N ot one w ould v et agree to 
m ake his identity public, but m any ran­ 
sacked th eir m em ories anew for viv id per­ 
sonal recollections, and one insisted on con­ 
tribu ting liberally from his purse to tho 
fund w h ich th e nispectorcould legitim ately 
use in th is kind of extended pursuit, urging 
th at no expense should be spared. 
T he sum of the descriptions, as before, 
only displayed the extraordinary ta len t dis­ 
played by B elcourt in tile use of disguises. 
E veryw here be had borne a different ap­ 
pearance, and each 
tim e 
w ith 
perfect 
success. 
O nly tw o sm all details stood 
out 
from 
th e 
rest 
w ith 
a 
certain 
u n iform ity, viz., the sligh t cast in. the 
eyes, and th e m usical habit w ith tile pecu­ 
liarity of never continuing h is playing later 
than IO o ’clock in th e even ing. T he in­ 
spector advisod V on also th at a certain 
Prof. K in ca le and daughter, joint victim s 
Sith 
M arlington 
in the fraud at N ew 
aven, w ere travellin g in Europe, and th at 
he shou ld apply to Prof. K incaid if a favor, 
able occasion offered, w ith a view to gettin g 
som e fresh er personal details about the 
evil-doer. 
W ith this, Sergt. V on—affecting ro be a 
com m ercial traveller in th e em ploy of an 
E nglish house dealing in sp ices—set out for 
Paris. 
T h e French officials, after h avin g m ade 
life still m ore w retchedly m iserable for th e 


victim * of the ingenious m ill stone frauds,as 
before chronicled, had adopted the theory 
that these were perpetrated bv a real Russian 
professor, or ex-profes-or, fallen Irom grace, 
one H lovonsky. w ho had been several tim es 
arrested for rascalities. 
H aving excited ly 
followed tilts clue for som e tim e and at last 
found it in error, th ey practically gavo up 
the chase, and turned back w ith the m ore 
attention to th e m atter of tho political e x ­ 
citem ents. 
sergean t Von foufid th e w orthy Prof 
Feli< leu G hanian still crushed under his 
w eigh t of grief, w ith his tw o pretty dau gh ­ 
ters near him . T hey had not y et loft their 
pleasant garden, but would soon Ire under 
th e dire n ecessity of doing so, 
lie listened w ith untiring patience to 
their statem ents, but got little benefit from 
them or from those of th e Abbe Laporte 
either. 
The Prof. Marcus Cadwm of New 
H aven and Prof. Rostopoff of Parle appeared 
to be tw o quite different men. 
At th e Hotel Fenelon, how ever, it was 
learned that th e latter had played the piano, 
and it w as the im pression he had stopped 
early iii the even in g 
“ But, mon D ieu' ho was here so little .” 
said the m anager, “we know hardly any­ 
th ing about h im .” 
* And w hen he was not hero' '’ 
“\ \ o do not m ake it a habit to follow our 
guests. 
All that is known is th a t one of our 
em ployes, w ho has a brother in the Grand 
R estaurant des Fleurs in th e Passage dos 
Panoram as, by chance m et him a couple of 
tim es going up Stairs there, 
it Is said ho 
bad n lations there with an Irish groom 
w ho w as w anting for a Disco.” 
Yen's heart gave a thum p; th is m ention 
of Hie Irish groom called to mind C lancy, 
the hotel porter, of whose connection w itli 
th e N ew H aven case tho inspector th ou gh t 
not h alf enough had been m ade, and who, 
since h e had effectually disappeared at 
hom e, m igh t have followed his m aster to 
I Europe. H e ceased for the tap e being to bo 
1 a com m ercial traveler for spices and w ent 
I am ong tho E nglish groom s at Paris as ono 
! who was engaged in introducing saddlery 
and stable furniture. 
Prom them ho heard 
of a certain Irish groom w ho had had a 
1 room for a tim e in the Passage des Pano­ 
ramas. and for w hom som e tine friend at 
tho Grand H otel w as looking out to g et him 


I a plaro. 
I 
B ut he got down on his luck, and w ent 


I and got a lodging over near Hie Ecole Miff- 
taire,” said his inform ant, “and I taw ney 
’e ’s le ft Paris, ye know. ’ 
Ile found a half-E nglish estam inet w ith 
i tglliaid-room , near tho 
Ecole M ilita te, 
patronized by farriers, stablem en, and such­ 
like people, w ho h u ng about the vicin ity 
in tim chanco of em ploym en t from the 
officers in th at great institution, and the 
large cavalry barracks. 
“ Bless you! I rem em ber that m an w ell." 
said one of these horsey persons. "fc>rby his 
being th e biggest I seen in Paris th is m any 
a long year. 
Ile hail a crib som ew here in 
th e Rue xiii Gros-Caillon. if i ’m not m is­ 
tak en .” 
"And when did you see him last?” 
“ W hen did I see nim last,?- paradin’ off, 
w ith him self from the G ate d e L y o n to tr y 
and get a job am ong th e Sw izz or Eyetal- 
ians or Egyptians for w hat I know. 
A in’t 
you got the cheek'.” I MTB,’gild you not 
know ing a word o ’ any O' th e forin lin goes,’ 
"Worse luck for the furriners th en ,’ so/. 
he. ’that don’t be kn ow in’ anny o' m y 
lingo? ” 
Ile boro th is in m ind for future use. and 
then w ent to the Grand H otel 
T he lead 
was too indefinite; nothing was rem em ­ 
bered thoro of a gentlem an w ho had had a 
protege for whom he was going to get a 
place as groom 
Such tilings were com m on 
enough; they m ight happen any day. 
Sergeant von. h avin g m ade the m ost of 
bls several du ns, finally bethought hint of 
th e K incales. and w ent to M onroe's bank in 
the Rue Scribe as th e lik ely place to get 
their address. 
It 
was 
kept there su ie 
enough. 
As it was being banded out to 
him by an affable clerk over th e counter, a 
stout, bluff-looking gentlem an, w ho was 
reading at a long table w here there were 
num erous papers, addressed him. 
“I crossed on the 
steam er w ith your 
friends.” said lie. "and. as luck would have 
it. just as you spoke up I happened to be 
reading an item about ’em .” 
Von looked at the newspaper displayed to 
him . and read one of th e paragraphs going 
on about tim engagem ent of K atherine 
K incale to V icom te de Belcourt. 
Particular friends o’ yours?” dem anded 
the bluff stranger. 
“No: only acquaintances.” replied Von. 
know ing very w ell w hat th is m eant, and 
anxious in th e w ay of his profession to hear 
all sorts of opinions, 
“ W ell, if they W its I should be rather sorry 
for ’em on account of th is here engagem ent. 
H e didn't call him self count on shipboard; 
he's picked It up som ew here sin ce.” 
"Ah. you Knew him . th en .” 
“I didn’t w ant anything to do w ith h im ; 
I d id n ’t lik e his looks.” 
This was the 
w ealthy brewer whose "knife-sw allow ing 
a ct” at table B elcourt had been accustom ed 
to ridicule. T his m ockery had som ehow 
com e to the ears of its object, and ho was 
burning ever since for revenge. 
“W e were 
all together at the Grand H otel too. and I 
saw be was m aking up to the girl. 
I was 
there when th ey started for Italy. 
If I was 
auy friend o’ tliat fam ily I’d warn ’em 
against him. 
A cross eyed, piano thum p­ 
ing. hypocritical jackanapes, that's all he 
is? ’ sum m ed up the inform ant, blow ing 
w ith avoirdupois arid anger. 
"Gross-eyed? W as he cross-eyed ?" 
"Oh, not all th e tim e, but it would com e 
and go.” 
"You say he was a piano thum per. 
Ever 
notice w hether ho knocked off rather early 
in th e even in g or not?” 
“Yes, th at was another of th e th ings that 
m ade mo m ao; h e’d knock off about, lo 
o ’clock som etim es w hen there was quite a 
crowd around. It was his d —d hypocrisy. 
H e’d talk about early hours aud so on; but 
th en h e’d go upstairs in the stnoking-rooin 
and skin young C hingley of his m onev 
for 
he could beat frosh young noodles of that 
sort, and th a t’s about all he could do. 
I m et 
C hingley in London, and he told m e about 
it.” 
Sergeant, V on’* heart now beat a regular 
rat-a-tat-too of deligh t; he appeared to nave 
all his solutions ar once. T hus it appeared 
th at there had boon at Paris -in the Grand 
H otel—at th e very date of the m ill stone 
sw indles, an individual w ith a sligh t oast 
in his eye, a m usical taste, and tho habit of 
stopping his piano at lo p . rn., end th at this 
individual had com e from Am erica w ithiu 
a very brief tim e after th e N ew H aven 
fraud. 
T h is individual called him self Vernon 
Belcourt, aud. having the nam e, Von was 
now able to com plete his chain of circu m ­ 
stances at th e Grand Hotel. 
H e found a 
hackm an, a habitue of the court yard of 
th at institution, w ho did in fact rem em ber 
th at Belcourt had had som e relations w ith 
an Irlandals—an Irishm an—from th e Pas 
sage des Panoram as. 
"The incredible tilin g.” soliloquized Von, 
w ho had learned caution in all his toilsom e 
adventures round the world, “is th at this 
sam e m an who defrauded the K in cales at 
f 
s'ew H aven can have becom e sufficiently 
ntim ate w ith them to be about to marry 
th e daughter.” 
T his seem ed so incredible in fact as to 
alm ost vitiate the w hole structure. 
B ut he 
cabled to Inspector Byrnes and received 
m ost reassuring replies. The K incales had 
Irately seen the sw indler in his disguise at 
N ew H aven, and even Prof. K incale prob­ 
ably not enough to know his voice. 
Surely-crim e and punishm ent now were 
nearing a point of junction, and th e career 
of a scourge of th e laws and society was 
approaching its end. The course was per­ 
fectly pla n sailing henceforth, since it was 
advertised even in the newspapers. 
Sergeant Vou set out for Italy, and was In 
Rom e a w eek after the party had gone 
down to C ivita Vecchia. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE GALLEYS OE CIVITA VECCHIA. 
T he energetic d etective easily got track 
of th e party in the Eternal City, and had no 
m isgivin gs at all when he learned th ey had 
left it. 
He expected to overtake th em im ­ 
m ediately. 
H is chagrin at finding th at only tw o per­ 
sons had stopped at tire H otel Orlanui in 
iCivita V ecchia, and onlv tw o had started 
th en ce northward, was very great. 
W hat 
did it m ein ? w h at had induced tho af­ 
fianced lover to part com pany from the 
father and daughter at such a m om ent, and 
w here w ould he rejoin them ? 
He hurried back to Rom e, and inquired 
yet more particularly at tho station there; 
perhaps Belcourt had not even left Rome. 
Ile heard of tho episode of a m essenger 
having sum m oned aw ay one of the parlv 
ju st as the train was leaving, aud perhaps 
th is was really Belcourt and not K incale, 
and he m ight not have got on board again, 
though the people thought lie bad. 
T hey 
were all ver> confused and flighty in their 
accounts; it was not at all like inquiring 
am ong E nglish-spcukiug inform ants. 
Torn w ith uncertainty as to w hich w ay to 
turn, it seem ed to him tn at the K incales 
were still his principal resource. 
“T he very first thing," ho said, “is to find 
th em and hoar their story; any explora­ 
tions w ithout th at 
m ay be worse than 
w asted. 
Besides that. he w ill probably 
rejoin them presently.” 
fie sen t telegram s after them through 
th eir various bankers, but these either m is­ 
carried or were ignored by them . 
In Flor­ 
ence at length b e heard gossip about the 
broken engagem ent. 
“They have heard som ething unw orthy 
about h im ; he has quietly slipped away, 
and they m ean to sm oothly drop h im ,” he 
said. “T hey th in k they know him at last, 
but if they really knew him thev would be 
the m ost eager of all to deliver bim . over to 
ju stice.” 
“W hat luck, w hat luck that it should 
have happened ju st at tn is tim e,” he com ­ 
plained; truly, L udw ig Von. for a detective, 
vou are not born under a favorable star. 
“If he had only held on a few days more, it 
w ould have m ade no great difference to 
them , and thou we should have had h im 
securely in our grip,” 


, 
It appeared th at one am ong his telegram s 
finally readied th e K incales. 
It had been 
to their Par s banker’s, and was by him 
forwarded to them at M arseille1!. T he reply 
to il was of a cold and rep ellant character 
that confirm ed Sergeant S o n ’s view. 
It 
read: 
j 
“ Know nothing about th e person m en­ 
tioned. 
M istake to suppose our relations 
have been in tim ate.” 
Von could harvo knocked his head against 
th e heavy wall of th e Palazzo V ecchio w ith 
spite for lie was again in F lo r e n c e -when 
ho road tills. 
“Tile th m g still to d o is t o follow and see 
. then; at any hazard, sin ce th ey are near.” 
I lie said. how ever, 
“in a personal interview 
I can force or w heedle th e facts out of 
th em .” 
But when he reached M arseilles th ey had 


I already departed fot Egvnt. 
He stood on 
the dock, looking off in th e direction in 
which their steam er had sailed, betw een 
I Hie long break w ater and fam ous M onte 
Cr sto’s Chat an d ’ft, and actually w ept at 
I all those disappointm ents of this long and 
baffling chase 
! 
It was a m om entary w eakness, how ever, 
I th at by no m eans put an end to his idom .t- 
i aide perseverance and pluck. 
He coolly 
| gathered his faculties and reflected as to the 
nn-.t step to be taken. 
Tho result of th ese deliberations was that 
I he returned to Italy and entered upon a 


I most thorough exam ination up and down 
the lin eof th e C ivita V ecch ia railw ay. 
But 
; fortune was certainly against tiffs poor 
man. 
| 
There was no account of such a person as 
Belcourt havin g entered any of th e sm all 
places along th e line, w here his com ing 
I would certainly have m ade romark. 
T here 
; were no stories in the neighborhood o f dis 
orderly bands or of crim es against person or 
! property, to m ake one think that, if he had 
i alighted, ho m ight have fallen a v ictim to 


I violen e. 
t on ’s theory was th at his man had pur 
posely slim «‘d fw «v. from som e m ysterious 
m otive -perhaps from som e fear of im p en d ­ 
ing discovery, 
H e exten d ed his researches 
to Cervetri, and even as far as Cnrneto and 
Viterbo, all round about, but w ith out a 
ray of 
success. 
If 
th e 
Italian 
local 
auth orities too, to whom he applied, knew 
anything of th e ease w hich it is quite 
lik ely th ey did not, since the arrest m ay 
very w ell nave been secretively k ep t w ithin 
the k n ow led ge onlv of those im m ed iately 
connected w ith th e prison 
they told him 
nothing. 
It is not tho w ar of tho conli 
Rental au th o ritiesto co m m n n ica tein fo rm a ­ 
tion 
very freely, and 
th ese 
m ay have 
dreaded som e foreign interference w hich 
would have had the effect of Snatching the 
crim inal from his deserved punishm ent. 
H aving done all lie could in th is field 
w ithout avail, Sergt. Von n ext sou gh t to 
com e UDOH th e trace of Clancy. 
It was not easy, ainee Belcourt had com ­ 
m unicated little w ith his faithtu l hench­ 
man since coining to Italy. N everth eless, 
am ong various H ibernians Von heard o f as 
connected w ith horseflesh there w ason ew h o 
seem ed to correspond pretty closely to the 
description. Von was tho m ore encouraged 
when it appeared that th is m an’s m ove­ 
m ents hail been eccentric. 
He follow ed his 
track southw ard aud learned th at h e had 
em barked from N aples in a steam er for 
Spain, 
It was w ith a sigh th at the detec­ 
tive faced tile idea of this long voyage, but 
it seem ed the only th in g to do, and ne fol­ 
lowed. 
To give a m ere catalogue of his w ander­ 
ings in Spain w ould be w ith out interest. 
He was at Barcelona, M alaga and Cadiz, 
From G ibraltar he crossed over to yet a 
new continent, to T angier in Africa. 
Ho 
w ent on 
m ule hack 
from 
A lgeciras to 
Tarifa, and by d iligeu cta from T arifa to 
Cadiz in Spain again 
Thom e by railw ay 
to .seville toTolodo, M adrid aud Santander. 
From 
Santander 
back 
to 
Bayonne in 
France, by steam er from Bayonne to Bor­ 
deaux, aud from B ordeaux once again to 
Paris. 
Such is a part only of tho route lie passed 
over: and as every m an killed in a battle is 
said to require tho previous consum ption of 
at least a ton of lead, so, no doubt, m any a 
thousand m iles m a y b e travelled over in 
vain in th e process of follow ing th e true 
course ot a w ily crim inal. 
Nor was the individual thus pursued even 
C lan cy; ho turned out to be an English, or 
Irish, Jockey w ho 
had 
defrauded 
his 
master, an Italian noblem an of h igh rank, 
in im portant racing m atters, ami was seek ­ 
ing to bury him self in concealm ent. 
Ser­ 
geant Von was the m eans of h avin g this 
rascal handed over to punishm ent, so th at 
his journey was not w holly w ithout advan 
tage; but thou, more discouraged than he 
had ever been before, lie cabled again to 
In-Rector Byrnes. 
'Hie inspector him self w as not a little 
puzzled and grave oyer the report for­ 
warded to him . B ut th o fund placed at hts 
disposal was for th e very purpose of m eet­ 
ing unusual difficulties and it was a great 
stow forward, at last, th at the real crim inal 
was known, and effort need not be w asted 
on others. 
He tell th at th e search ou gh t to 
proceed, and so ordered. 
Sergt. Von. still adhering to his view th at 
the K incales. w illin g or unw illing, should 
be his principal point of departure, there­ 
upon follow ed them to Egypt. 
But th ey 
were com ing down the N ile ju st as he was 
going up, and he m issed them and did not 
overtake th em at all till th ey w ere quietly 
back in N ew H aven again, in th e U nited 
States of America. 
T hey wore disposed to be m uch moro 
com m unicative thou, but thev could tell 
him absolutely nothing more of th e fate of 
Belcourt 
than 
lie 
knew him self. 
T hat 
unprincipled 
travellin g 
com panion had 
suddenly dropped out of existen ce, so far 
as they w ere concerned. They had been in 
constant fear th at lie m igh t turn up to 
trouble thorn, h u la s th e long m onths rolled 
on aud he gave no sign, th ey confid en tly 
hoped th at he m ight bedead. 
The naval battles of m edieval days w ere 
fought w ith the aid of galley-slaves, crim i­ 
nal or political. 
In th e great sea-fight of 
Lepanto, wbero Don John of Austria so sig­ 
nally beat tho graud Turk, more than *>000 
Christian captives, kept for tho propulsion 
of the vessels, w ere set free. Far later still 
m alefactors continued to be condem ned to 
this punishm ent; they ate. slept, lived or 
died chained to their benches aud th e 
laboring oar, w ith but th e m erest vestige of 
a protection from the elem ents. 
B ut som ethin g more than a hundred 
years ago. the galleys were finally abolished, 
the nam e alone rem aining to m ark an obso­ 
lete yet picturesque form of punishm ent. 
The galleys of our day are sim ply th e usual 
prisons, aud that of C ivita V ecchia wax con­ 
structed quite after m odern ideas. 
A great central rotunda was th e leading 
feature of the Bagne, or galleys, of C ivita 
Vecchia. 
In its centre stood an altar, on 
the steps of w hicli a priest, in gold-em ­ 
broidered vestm ents, every m orning cele­ 
brated a mass. 
This holy service, w hich, if 
it did little good, could do no harm , was 
equally seen from e ie r y part of th e jail; 
while four great halls, opening from the 
centre lik e the arms of a cross, divided the 
prisoners into groups unseen by one another. 
Iii these halls th e prisoners w orked, and 
their strong cells w ere arranged in tiers 
around them . 
Her® Vernon B elcourt appeared dressed 
in a suit of coarse canvas, a red cap on his 
head, aud a heavy hall and chain attach ed 
to his leg aud w aist. 
Ho reported him self 
as a weaver, haviug picked up som e sm all 
Knowledge of this craft in form er prison e x ­ 
perience to save him self from harder tasks, 
C lose shaved and cropped, w ith his som e­ 
what aquiline features aud bold, roam ing 
black eyes, he had a thoroughly lost expres­ 
sion of audacity, cu n n in g and m alice. 
Nobody w ho had seen him w ith th a t look 
could ever have been tak en in by hun, lor 
none w ould for one instant have trusted it. 
He, th e brilliant trickster, w ho duped all 
the world, gathered and spent fortunes, and 
had been just about to marry a young and 
beautiful 
wom an, 
rose now before th e 
tardy sun, passed his day in heavy drudgery 
am ong tho scum of th e earth, and had 
scarce enougli even of th e coarsest food to 
keep off th e pangs of starvation. 
It galled him inexpressibly, too, to have 
been taken for so sm all an affair; h e figured 
it to him self as if lie were a kind o f Napo­ 
leon w ho, after standing Arcola, A usterlitz 
and Jena, had been tak en by a corporal’s 
guard of rapscallions alm ost w ith in hts 
own lines. 
At first he w as m orose; then he solilo­ 
quized cunningly: “L et us m ake th e ac­ 
quaintance of the brethren and learn th e 
traditions of the place. 
It w on’t do to be 
too proud. 
Rerhaps som e opportunity w ill 
offer for gettin g ou t.” 
Ho w as a m aster of all chose sligh t m ove­ 
m ents of th e hands, th e features and bead, 
and of th e alm ost im perceptible coughs 
and tappings out of w hich prisoners have 
organized an alphabet 
to 
com m unicate 
am ong th em selves. T he cell n ex t to him 
on one side was divided Irom his ow n by a 
sheet-iron partition, in w hich, near the 
floor, 
som e 
holes bad 
been 
patien tly 
fashioned, as is said to often be th e case, 
through w hich 
lie 
could com m u nicate 
stealth ily even by word of m outh. 
His neighbor on that side was a m an w ho 
had been put in tor life for poisoning an 
inn ocent fam ily, yet so tender w as h e or his 
own com fort th at be often cried in a m aud­ 
lin w ay over th e character of th e food 
given him . B elcourt found no great satis­ 
faction in his com p an y; nor w as th ere auv 
others w ho could give him aid or com fort. 
T here w as no way of com m unicating w ith 
confederates outside, even if he had had 
any. and it was not a more country jail of 
cardboard aud ch alk ,t^ith w hich he had now 
to d eal,but a castle of granite,iron and steel, 
surrounded by bristling bayonets. 
He had been th e annoyance of th e E n g­ 
lish prisons in w hich he had abode, by ad­ 
dressing excellen t!) worded m em orials and 
com plaints—in accordance w ith law —to th e 
governors, and he tried the sam e tactics 
here, b u l all th ese w ere sum m arily sup­ 
pressed. 
t h e n he affected to fa ll sick, and got ad­ 
m itted to th e hospital. 
W ith astounding 
pertinacity be kept his bed for several 
months, growing actually aa pale and tain 


a s s n invalid in th e last stages of d e c lin e , 
I in th e hope that as a dyin g m an for w hom 
I no hope existed th e m edical officer w ou ld 
I order his release. 
Tired ou t In th is by a 
1 patience and vigilan ce ex ceed in g hie ow n. 
ne w ent back to his cell and grad u ally to* 
j covered his norm al condition, 
j 
H is sen tence was but for a year. w h ich 
I m igh t seem no very great period to on e w h a 
i had experienced so m uch greater; y et h i# 
m oroseness returned in a very m orbid, ex*1 


i cessiye degree, and he form ed a t last a 
desperate conclusion. 
‘ W hy should I liv e? ” he asked h im self. 
'H iv e I not had enough of life and t o fpare? 
Did I not m ean to get rid of it S to a lh m f 
j bo hood? T he green sluices of L ouviers 
ough t to have received m y body th en , an a 
I saved m e an infinity of trouble ever since, j 
He seem ed filled w ith a thorough d isg u st 
not only at the failure of his recent p lan s. 
but tor all tile plans be. m igh t h en ceforth 
make. 
It w as no th ou gh t of th e wtcked-i 
ness of his life that disturbed h im in th o’ 
le a st; it w as th e failure to secure th e satis- 
j factions he had 
desired. 
N o restraint, 
! hum an or divine, had been allow ed to 


I stand in his way, yet w h at real pleasure 
had he had? The result of it all w as on ly 
unutterable 
boredom 
and 
v e x a tio n ot 
' spirit. 
“Now then let us end it,” said h e coolly. 
But even this w as b- no m eans ea sy ; in so 
strict a prison it was not allow ed ev en to 
I kill oneself. 
He w atched hie opp ortunity 
I to secure sonic weapon, som e appliance, bn* 
was as rigorously I affied in th is as It had 
been som e keen enjoym en t be w as seek in g. 
It was the yearof the earthquakes in Italy, 
and one day there was a shock th at m ad *' 
th« stout w alls of the prison sw ay, 
A panic 
ensued am ong all its inm ates, and lf th e 
prisoners had not been even m ore alarm ed 
than th eir keeners a serious break for 
liberty m ight have occurred before th ese 
latter had returned to cover them w ith row s 
of levelled rifles. 
Hut Belcourt onlv h alf sm iled at th is con­ 
vulsion of nature; it had no terrors for on e 
who bad devoted him self to death already* 
H e utilized th e brief respite of d isciplin e tff 
secure tho one object he could lay han d ! 
upon w hich m igh t further his purpose—the 
can of oil used to fill th e Door lam p in hU 
corridor. 
AV h ile the confusion w as still on h e tors 
his bedding and cloth in g to strips, m ade I 
i pi Ie upon the floor, soaked it w ell w ith th* 
kerosene, set fire to it, and th en extended 
hts body over it, to put an end to h im self bf 
burning. 
T he sm oke rolled th ick ly in to the hall. 
and his neighbor, w ho had poisoned a sm all 
fam ily, taking it for an exten sion of the 
earthquake terrors, fell upon his kn ees and 
prayed a thousand saints all at th e sam e 
tim e. Tho keepers ran and dragged the 
w retch ed victim of a m isgu id ed fortitude, 
and his own warfare against m an kind from 
his self-constructed fu neral pyre 
He was 
terribly burned, y e t sh ow ed an u n exp ected 
vitality. 
Iii a few w eek s h e w as out of 
danger, and In a couple pf m on ths w as dis­ 
miss- d from th e hosm tal as cured. 
T he rigid rules of th e prison perm itted no 
such escape from legal confin em en t there, 
but B elcourt openly boasted th at w hen ne 
w as free he w ould repeat th e a ttem p t w ith 
m ore 
success. 
T he prison doctor, who 
heard th is threat, shrugged h is shoulders 
over it. m uch as if oae shou ld say in E ng­ 
lish. 
“ A good riddance.'’ 
B ut 
m eantim e th e prison authorities 
exten d ed 
his 
sen ten ce again 
by som a 
m onths, as a pu nish m en t for th is flagrant 
breach of discipline. 
N evertheless, th ese m on ths too rolled 
along u k e th e others, and Vernon B elcou rt 
was once more free 
H e did not carry his 
plan of suicide into im m ed iate effect, firm-, 
ny as he had intended it. T here w as a 
strange, subtle fascination in th e oater air* 
of freedom w h ich he w ould not have be­ 
lieved, even w h en n e had n oth in g to liv e 
for. H ow gloriously brigh t th e su n . h ow 
pure and stim u latin g th e air. after th e iron 
servitude to w hich he had been su bjected! 
E ven th e dull salt-m eadqw s along th e shore 
seem ed bloom ing and red olent of fragrance 
lik e gardens. 
Hyy had wandered dow n th e coast in a 
half peasant guise to th e vicin ity o f N apiee. 
w hen tim earthquake shooks recom m enced. 
T he charm ing island of Ischia w as p rin ce 
pally shaken, and m uch of it destroyed. 
F u gitives poured over 
from th ere, am i 
others on I he m ainland abandoned th e ii 
hom os in affrighted, d estitu te bands seek in g 
relief. 
B elcourt found 
h im self 
by 
accident 
am ong them , and it gave him a new stand­ 
ing and departure to represent h im self a# 
ono of them . 
Shelter, food and clothintz 
wore provided, and th e m an ly K ing of 
Italy. I mberto, and his sw eet and tym pan 
t butic Q ueen. M argherlta. w en t in person? 
to offer com fort to the afflicted, 
A rem nant of B olcourt’s fox-lik e cu n n in g 
revived , and after th ese favorable circu m ­ 
stances h e w ont northw ard w ith q u ite ai 
little sum of m ouoy in h is pocket. 
A v 
G eneva he fell in w ith C lancy 
again.* 
Clancy w as w alk in g a horse up and down, 
the P etite Corraterio, exercisin g him , an d 
p atien tly trying to accustom h im to be 
handled about th e head. 
H e flew at B el­ 
court. and nearly w rung one of h is han d* 
off In his hearty deligh t. 
Ile w as for going off w ith h im at once, 
never th in k in g but th a t it w as righ t for 
him to rejoin him and abandon all oth er 
em ploym en ts w ith out m ore ado. 
B u t B el­ 
court forced him to tak e back th e horse to 
his em ployer, and m ade mu ap p o in tm en t 
w ith him to com e and join h im at a fu ture 
tim e in orderly fashion. 
T his m eeting w ith C laaey, and th e u n im ­ 
paired d evotion to h im ex h ib ited by h ie 
form er servitor, q u ite succeeded in restor­ 
ing his confidence, and h e began to plaei 
again as )f it w ere a w orld to be liv ed in, 
and not sim ply to die in. 
He told C lancy som e facile yarns, in v en t­ 
ed on tUe spur of th e m om en t, and th ese 
w ere th e m ore readily b elieved as th ey 
agreed w ith som eth in g C lancy had already 
heard. 
“T he direethor for B ritish affairs h e co m e 
to m e at Florence, eith er w e lev in ' R om e, 
and says, says ne; ’M isther B elcou rt ie 
m in din’ an iutlierprize th a t ped es all b is 
tim e? savs he, 'arni has g o t to be ken* very 
quiet? says bo. ‘Yon an' I ’ll tak e a thrip w id 
the baggage, and kape out o sig h t for th e 
sake o good influence,' says he. 
W id th at 
he tak es m e aw ay ou t O’ th e p lace, and w e 
th raveis about, (ayin’ very low Intirely, as 
ye m igh t say. 
A ftber a w h ile h e la v es m e 
to sh u t for m esilf. aud I g ets a Job here w id 
a m an be tho nam e o’ Prince Uratnpool. H e 
has a fine place in tirely over b eja n t a t 
Pregny. not far out o’ this. I ’m liv a i’ wid. 
him now g o ia ’ on a year.” 
“And you lik e it?” 
"I w uu if it w asn’t for th e d tvij’e ow n lin^ 
goes th ey do be sh p ak in ’ in a ll th ese fo ru r 
land s.” It s glad enough I’ll be w h in w e 
g it back to our ow n agla." 
Such was M ichael C lancy’s accou n t o f 
h im self in th e m eantim e. H e had n ot lo n e 
to w ait (fir his aspiration to be gratified. 
T hey m oved on up th rough G erm any, and 
paused a w hile in Brussels. 
T here B elcourt sen tim en talized a little 
over a certain bouse, in w hich it appeared 
som e person he had once kn ow n had died*' 
But he also had been despatchin g telegram s^ 
and he m et there som e of his London p al# 
w ith w hom he organized 
T h e D iscretion ­ 
ary Turf In vestm en t 
Society*” H e hat* 
bad it in m ind before, and it now seem ed 
to him th e best th in g he could tak e up. 
H e com m u nicated w ith A ndrew N aylor o f 
th e Currycom b Inn, B lack w ell. L pndonr' 
and w ith -lam es D yceof tho W estern B reeze 
Club, T ottenh am Court road, and fou nd 
them still w illin g to go Into it. T h ey w ere 
to talk u p th e m atter on th e tracks and , 
am ong th e racing fraternity w ho frequented 
their places. 
“But, now .” dem anded hi# form er direc-: 
tor for French and B elgian affairs, “w h a t’ 
th e d evil do you m ean bv it? B lessed if D 
understand th e first syllab le of w h a t’s up?’ 
"The field of tinanco h as been pretty 
w ell worked, and now I propose som eth in g 
n ew ?’ 
. 
"You are a cute one if y o n ’v e got any-, 
th ing n ew ; I ’m satisfied w ith a new lot of- 
gu lls tor th e old tricks.” 
“ Y ou’ll see. In th e alm ost un iversal tastw 
for racing now adays there's a dom ain roll­ 
in g in m oney th a t’s never been worked. 
And th e m oney's bam lled by p eople w h o 
are ju st burning to throw it aw ay. Y ou 
know it often happens th at a m an .m ay 
w an t to change a bet h e’s m ade on a car-' 
tain horse on th e very day of the race, b u t1 
he can ’t alw ays be th e r e to do it. 
N ow I 
propose an agency to tak e ch arge o f hie 
m oney in ail those m atters and lo o k a fter 
it for him . 
T he listen er sm iled broadly. 
“ Y ou do w rong to grin ; It w ill b e of th # 
h ig h est character of in tegrity as w e ll aa 
ab ility, and w ill furnish absolute guaran­ 
tee against loss,” 
"T hen I fail to see w here th e rate of profit 
conies in .” 
" O y e o f little fa ith !” retorted Belcourt, 
w ho could quote Scripture at need. 
"TVs 
w ill sim p ly ask people for th eir m oney : 
th ey w ill send it rn. and never see a sign of 
it again. I call th at a rather good rate of 
profit.” 
"And if th ey com e dow n on us?” 
"They w on’t do it im m ediately, and a ll 
th in gs hum an h a v e th eir day. It w on ’t b e 
th e first com pany th at’s gone by th e board, 
nor th e first tim e w e’ve taken a ch an ge o f 
scene for th e good of our h ea lth .” 
H e had forgotten already hi# la te ig n o ­ 
m in y and 
suffering, and w as 
ready to 
p lunge into his iniquities m ore d eeply th a n 
ever. 
______ 


CHAPTER XIV . 


TH S MAJESTY OE ENGLAND RECEIVES A 


SHOCK. 
T h e carrying out of th is sch em e required 
th e preparation of ch eck blan ks on a bank 
th at never existed , th e printing of an im ­ 
aginary newspaper, and oth er sim ilar de­ 
tails. 
Vernon Belcourt, w ith his read y pan. pre­ 
pared the editorial m atter for this paper. 
th e object of which was to eulogize in th# 
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(highest turin * the Dteeretloaary Tart In­ 
vestment Society ©ml record it* pretended 
transaction* ann into©**©*. Copies of tnia 


frere malled to the clape*, and the mem­ 
bers of the partnership travelled about 
I making acquaintances of the promising 


*0,n>e higher rem s was left, to Belcourt, 
J le went to Biarritz. Pan, the late of Wight 
m ad elsewhere, lie wa* not un Kin; hah in an 
i an> looser, and nobody ever heard any­ 
thing from him now about his Warwick- 
eh ro estates, nor his noble, connections 
Lore Brain well of Cham per house m d Gen. 
i*respurcof the Guards, h e assumed In­ 
stead alternately. tho titles of tho marquis 
[whose well baa bordered tho modest garden 
of Prof. Charmart in Paris, and the prince 
In whose service Clancy had been at 
Geneva—having drawn ample details abnet 
tho persons in question from these two 
rood authorities lf by chance he met any­ 
body who seemed to know them ha monad 
With consummate coolness: 
* Oh. von must mean the other branch of 
the family, the cousins Yes they too hare 
the right to bear th® title.” 
. 
Clancy eras much pussled again by this 
new assumption of nam es His master said 
to him : 
, 
I only borrow their ruboishv titles a 
'little; I don’t want to keep them. Iii ere is 
no law against giving yourself a bandle to 
your name, and it T wet® really going to 
take one for good. I wouldn't call myself 
simply Min at or prince, but make it emperor, 
ami ne done with ii. 
Illiterate Clancy—for wast with all these 
distractions he bad made slight procress 
oven with hts reading and writing hardly 
knew whether this was serious or not; but 
it Is probable that if the ingenious master 
had chosen to call himself King Belcourt or 
Emperor Belcourt, the servant would have 
accepted it with a certain amount of good 
faith. 
Belcourt took care. however, not to fre­ 
quent persons of securely established pos­ 
ition, when- he would have been most ex­ 
posed to detection. He devoted himself 
rather to stragglers, nouveaux riches, and 
-others not likely to be well posted. 
In particular there Was a certain old 
French marquise, who had quarrelled with 
her family and ooin© over to take up lier 
residence in Norfolk, near bandrmgham. 
This misanthropic old lady, gouty, rheu­ 
matic. aud obliged to keep her bed naif the 
time, had had a good-for-notliing husband, 
now dead whoso one passion and occupa­ 
tion was the turf. Though she had despised 
him, she had learned perforce, from hi* 
talk aud paying his debts, much of the 
moons operandi of netting. 
N ow that she 
hail no great use for her funds, while th* 
passion of avarice ever increased upon lier. 
the matter b -ing put before her in a plausi­ 
ble light, she was easily led into Investing 
ou the race track, in the expectation of 
large gams. 
Delco rf paid her a visit, and drew from 
her sas/ioo at one time and $17,5)0 at an­ 
other. This visit bored him greatly other­ 
wise. and in the intervals when he could 
escape from attendance upon his client lie 
occupied him-olf in seeing what lie could of 
the Prince of Wale*’ favorite estate. Its en­ 
trance gates are a famous piece of modern 
iron work, and the game was so plentiful 
that pheasants were flushed out of the stub­ 
bie as if they had been partridges. 
The prince himself oame down for a few 
days with a retinue of his gentlemen. It 
wa- perhaps a sight at dos* -■ Hurters of the 
heir apparent—whose role seems to have 
bees, in anticipation of his future sovereign- 
ship. to take an affable and popular air with 
all the world-tbat put yet more exalted 
ideas in hts head. 
The money furnished br the marquise 
enabled him to gratify his natural taste for 
luxury Ho took, in London, a vet hand­ 
somer lodging than before, and a country 
place iu Iferofordshiro the owner of which 
ne hocussed out of nil rent, be It well 
understood), where he kept hunters and en­ 
tertained in handsome st- la. It was even 
given out that this foreign notability was 
intimate iu the family of the exiled French 
emperor at Cniselhurst. and if the;, ever re­ 
turned to the throne ho would have an im­ 
portant position. 
The turf traud succeeded even belterthan 
had been expected of it. The victims were 
kept in good condition bv crediting them 
with large protits on the books, and induc­ 
ing them to try again, while small sums 
were sent hack occasionally to those who 
positively insisted upon it. With success 
Belcourt s social ambitions mounted; he 
asp red to the highest strata aud even the 
court circle. The London season had begun, 
that assem blage of all that is important in 
social display, and he appeared everywhere 
iu the dress and equipage of a gentleman. 
But some distal! ti vt* feature was neces­ 
sary to lift him briefly out of that gay 
throng; more title or money would not clo 
it where both were so common. The flappy 
inspiration flashed upon him in reading his 
morning newspaper. 
The Italian earth­ 
quake shocks had recommenced more vio­ 
lently than before, aud public attention and 
sympathy were greatly aroused by them. 
At length, on the 28th of July, the final 
crash of doom came, and hapless Casamic- 
cioia. chief town of the lovely island of 
Ischia, dear to artists’ eses, was wholly 
wrecked, and 2000 lives, many English 
travellers among thorn, were lost. 
Whoever could ride upon a wave of popu­ 
lar interest was certain of notice, and this 
catastrophe afforded this opportunity. Ver­ 
non Belcourt lnado a visit of preliminary 
arrau •,i'ment.-t to tho thieves’ citadel in Hie 
Seven Dials and then issued for.h to take 
up a new habitation and new a av of life, aa 
the mayor oi C anam ice Iola. Ile had letters 
from the Dnme minister and even from the 
king of Italy com mending him to favor. 
ami written upon the official paper, or 
something quite like it. 
Hie doors of Saint James’ Palace were 
thrown open at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
aud the guests were filing into the Prince 
of Wales’ levee. It was one of those enter­ 
tainments which he gave to men only.They 
were slightly,less formal than the (Jueen’s, 
trousers, for instance, being allowed to be 
worn instead of tho more stately knee- 
breeches and stockings, 
The grand cham berlain announced loudly, 
’’The Russian Embassador',” “The Austrian 
Embassador!” 
The Greek Envoy!” The 
members of the diplomatic corps had tile 
right to enter first. 
Then followed the 
other distinguished personages, 
Th# heir of England's throne stood sur­ 
rounded by a brilliant staff, including many 
of the princes of the blood royal. To those 
whom he particularly wished to honor he 
gave his hand. The grand chamberlain 
announced in turn; 
"The mayor of Casamicoiola!” 
What was Belcourt’* astonishment to find 
himself also favored with a grasp of his 
royal highness’ hand! Though his brazen 
forwardness was presumably equal to any­ 
thing. yet this was a very exalted and 
ethereal atmosphere for one like him to 
breathe, and for a moment he almost lost 
his faculties. 
“Tell me all about it. Ifs a gieat pity. 
I’ve been there myself. Did you see it/’* 
said the prince, with his familiar air of 
good-fellowship. 
Belcourt rolled up his dark eyes after the 
approved manner of an Italian improvisa­ 
tor©. 
“Ah, my poor Casamicoiola! my 
lovely Casamiooiola!*” he replied, ‘‘every 
step there was a picture." 
He had read the newspaper accounts, ho 
recalled the cracking of his prison wall, 
and his experiences among the refugees 
from the former shocks; and with these 
recollections he inspired himself. A little 
group gathered round him after he had 
left the prince and his narrative was an 
entire success. He took care not to m ike it 
too long, for polite society does not like to 
"be bored with too much of any one subject, 
even a very good one. 
A few days later found him at one of the 
concerts at Buckingham Palace, the last the 
-queeu was going to give before her immedi­ 
ately approaching departure tor .Scotland. 
Royalties throughout sat in gilt chairs just 
before the orchestra, but the guests were 
free to stroll in through other handsome 
apartments, taste the supper at the buffet. 
or look down from the balconies upon the 
gardens and p aying fountains. There was 
full regalia here, splendid uniforms sur­ 
passed even the magnificence of the women. 
There were Scotch lords with hare legs; 
officers of the Guards in scarlet and 
gold, with their high boots; Hungarians rn 
purple witn a bordering of fur, and mein- 
'bere of the Bustian bodyguard in costumes 
so wholly embroidered w ith gold that noth­ 
ing else could be seen. 
Veraou Belcourt, in his court dress, 
passed in the midst of this like a lord of 
olden days. The Prince of Wales often 
took advantage of these occasions, after 
th# regular supper, to move about and in­ 
crease his popularity by speaking to those 
he knew, lie recognized Belcourt 
“Well. how goes it?” he asked good­ 
naturedly. and passed on. 
The Princess of Wales was there too,with 
her sweet, half-timid manner; there were 
swarms of peeresses in tiaras whose names 
recalled ail the glories of the crusades, and 
among them American beauties, the taste 
lor whom had already set in 
Just after the prince had spoken to him, 
and wail# he wa* thinking in a dazed way 
whether ii* might not turn back and ask 
him let s< me colossal favor, Belcourt per­ 
ceived Lady Blythewood. His one fear all 
alone had been Jest he should meet her. 
for he felt that she would see through ins 
various disguises, no matter what they 
might be. Her beautiful arms and neck 
were bare with Die corsage low. after the 
usage of the court, aud upon the enc,try ex­ 
panse thus displayed rose and fell bu orna­ 
ment of opal aud diamonds. 
She was at some distance and, had not 
perceived lam. Before she Shonto find an 
opportunity to do so. he took his departure 
and hie heart breathed freer when. in the 
fashionable intelligence tile next day, he 
read of her departure from town. 
His success wa* quite dazzling, but he 
had not yet determined hey to turn it to 
account—to financial account which was 
in the h ug run the only real success. 
“ Why not use it.” he reflected, “to seize 
upon tile great fund being collected for the 
relief of the italian sufferers?’’ 
Tim thought electrified him. It was pro­ 
posed that this fund '.should reach 8100.000, 
aud 800,000 of it had been already col­ 
lected. “if i act while it is still incom­ 
plete.” said he. “Die chances are good but 
if I wait till the %n<l the proper guardians 
will be on hand Ao receive it. 
The money was deposited with the Roths­ 
childs is their hank In London, and the 
treasurer wa© a mem ber of tiro Queen's 
household, who had gone up with her to 
bcotlanl. 


* So much the better, commented Bel. 
oourt, on this latter point. "It will be all 
the safer for me to operate up there, away 
from too inquisitive observation. ’ 
And 
he took the train by CarTale to Scotland. 
Across the famous border that bas sun 
plied ss many romantic deeds to song and 
story; through Edinburgh and Forth to 
AberdeeuJand thetfco, by the Deeslde rail­ 
way, 46 miles to Ballater. asort of Inter! 
taken in tho midst of tbs Scotch Highlands. 
The fast trains were on now that the Queen 
was st her castle of Balmoral, and he ran In 
S 
HU hour the distance that would otherwise 
■ av© taken two. 
There wa* a merry tourist bustle th pro­ 
gress. coaches arriving 
and 
departing, 
bugles blow ing, pedestrian* tightening their 
f 
irth* for th* start or throwing off their 
n«psaeks atter th© healthful fatigue of 
m o u n t* nearing, and all the inns crowded. 
The pretended mayor of ( asamlcciola was 
Snir nsno mile* horn Balmoral now. and 
©sired to feel his ground, but could not get 
a lodging. The last beds at the principal 
inn Ladjnst been taken bv a gay coaching 
party, of which l ady St Giloin. the daugh-j 
ter of Roderick Tunbridge and friend cf 
Lady Blythewood, was a conspicuous mem 
h% 
whit 
.ie had no better luck even at the lone 
whit© buildings of the water-cure estab 
Bailment at Pannanich Wells. He caught 
th.( afternoon coach, therefore, and went on 
to Rraemar, 
He did not yet assume his character of 
mayor, out put himself into a Highland 
costume, somewhat between the tartan 
plaid* of Lord Dalhousie and tho Duke of 
Athol*, the two Blent proprietor* of the 
vicinity, and began a aeries of explorations 
of tho country. 
He might make serioua 
blunders for want of knowing it, and, like 
a general who looks well to his communi- 
rations he examined several of the passes 
in his rear. 
Stopped sometimes by the gamekeepers, 
who jealously guarded the forests against 
interference with th* deer stalking, he tried 
to give htmself a nalf-onioial character as 
one of themselves. He might have been 
seen at Hrecbip, at Clova, and at Invermark 
castle, one of the farthest outposts set u p by 
th© lowlanders against highland incursions. 
His eyes rested upon smiling scenery that 
might almost have Inspired even so hardened 
a heart as his, and again upon crags and pin* 
forests and black mountain tarns as dark as 
his own thoughts and purposes. 
But his principal task was to acquaint 
himself with the habits aud doings of tho 
royal household upon whom he was soon to 
attempt hts coup. He saw tho queen attend 
service at the modest little church at 
Crathie, saw her bunting-lodg* aud cottage 
residence along the beautiful sheet of water 
of Lake Muick. aud the Shlel, or mere shel­ 
ter, under Mt. Lochnager, in which aho 
sometimes liked to seek an even more com­ 
plete refuge from her burdensome state and 
splendor. He knew the look of the groat 
white castle, the home farm, the private 
bridge over the Dee, and the many cairns 
set up on the hills to the memory or various 
members of the queens family. 
While Belcourt affected to scoff at royalty, 
its august presence, the. greatest of the 
powers of th© earth, fascinated and awed 
him. For a little while ne even gave up 
the project that had brought him. in tho 
consideration of another. 
Extraordinary 
ideas stirred dimly In his brain; was ho not 
born for greatness, like many another? He 
aspired to effeot some purpose upon the 
Queen herself. 
To swindle the Queen of England to her 
face would put him in his own estimation 
upon a par with the Napoleons and Alex- 
anders. He dreamed of being a knavish 
Sir Walter Raleigh, 
for instance, who 
should first overturn bor carriage, then 
affect to rescue her. and finally receive her 
gratitude in the form of knighthood. 
"She would take the sword of that old 
fogy of a Maj.-Gen Sir George Carthorne, 
t 
ier equerry in waiting, whom I am to 
nterview.” lie soliloquized, 
ran me on 
the shoulder with it. and say: Rise, Sir 
Vernon Belcourt; you hare deserved your 
sovereign's gratitude.' ” 
“I do not know how it may be about your 
sovereign’* gratitude, but I certainly know 
you don t deserve mine.” 
[TO ll* CONTINUED.] 


TH E HOUSE TH AT JACK BU IL T . 


W here the Legend Comes From and 
Its Original Moaning. 


fM arg*rut O sn g ew er, in Not©* an n Q uertss.1 
It is said that tho Jewish original of this 
celebrated cumulative is an altered transla­ 
tion of an ancient parabolical hymn which 
the Jews were wont to sing at the feast of 
the passover. It wa* written in the Chaldee 
language, and may be found in "Septer 
Haggadub.” volume xxiii. 
There is a tenth stanza beginning: "Then 
came the Holy One—blessed be He—that 
killed th© Angel of Death.” etc. 
The foilowmg is the interpretation of the 
parable: 
1. The kid. one of the pure animals, de­ 
notes the Hebrews. The father who pur­ 
chased It is .Jehovah, who is represented as 
sustaining this relation with the Hebrew 
nation. The two pieces of money signify 
Mosos and Aaron, through whose mediation 
the Hebrews were brought out of Egypt, 
2. The cat is the Assyrians, by whom the 
lo tribes were carried into captivity. 
3. The dog symbolizes the Babylonians. 
4. The stick or staff signified the Persians. 
6. The fire indicates the Grecian Empire 
under Alexander the Great, 
(I. The water betokens the Romans, or 
the fourth of the great monarchies to which 
the Jews wore subjected. 
7. The ox means the Saracens, who sub­ 
dued Palestine. and brought it underthe au­ 
thority of the Caliph. 
8. The butcher denotes the Crusaders 
who wrested tho Holy Land from the grasp 
of the Saracens. 
0. The Angel of Death Is the Turkish 
power, by whose might Palestine was taken 
from the Franks. 
IO The beginning of this stanza was de­ 
signed to show that God will take signal 
vengeance on the Turks, immediately after 
whose overthrow tho Jews are to be re­ 
stored to their own land, where they will 
dwell in safety under the rule of the long- 
expected Messiah. 


There’s M oney in It. 
[Atlanta Constitution.] 
"How can I turn an income of 83000 into 
812,000 a year?” suddenly asked a thought- 
ful-looking man. 
"Let me see,” replied an Alabama street 
m an; “what are you doing now?” 
"Nothing.'’ 
"What do you want to do?” 
"Nothing—I simply want to enjoy life on 
my income.” 
"Well, i’ll tell you how to practically turn 
your $3000 into 812.000. Go and live in a 
small town, 30 or 40 miles from Atlanta—a 
town with very few rich men in it. You 
will find that your expenditure of $3000 a 
year there will make you a nabob, and your 
wife will be regarded as the Lady Bounti­ 
ful of the place. You will be a bigger man 
there and have more fun than you could on 
$12,000 a year in the city. Of course you 
would not be confined to the country, You 
could make an occasional raid into the city 
and have a good time.” 
"Good idea.” remarked one. 
“There’s money in it,” said a feeble-look- 
ing clerk. 


He Regained H is N ickel. 
[Washington Post.] 
A 
clean, 
shrewd • looking 
gentleman 
stepped into a street car on Pennsylvania 
avenue yesterday afternoon and took a seat 
inside. The conductor, who was in a con­ 
versational mood, turned to a gentleman 
who Btood upon the platform and said 
"You saw that man who just got on?” 
"Yes.” ‘‘Well, I saw him do the foolishest 
thing 
one day last winter 
that 
any 
man ever did.” "What was it?” “He got 
on my car and gave me a dime out on the 
platform. I handed him a nickel and in 
trying to pat it into his pocket he dropped 
it and it rolled off into the slush. He made 
a dive for it, and in jumping off the car fell 
down and daubed himself all over. 
I 
stopped the car. but he said to go on, that 
he was going to find his nickel, so he pawed 
around in the soft snow until lie found it, 
hopped aboard the next car, paid the nickel 
to that conductor, and reached home one 
car later and a good deal madder and 
mussier than ho would if he had stayed on 
my car and let bis nickel go.” 


Breakfast on the Am erican Plan. 
[Harper’* Magazine for August.] 
Mrs. Brown—Is this hotel on the European 
plan? 
Mr. Brown (in preoccupied tones from be­ 
hind his paper)- Yes, my dear. 
Mrs. B.—I ain not feeling hungry this 
morning. I think I’ll merely take some 
coffee and rolls. 
Mr. B. (laying aside paper)—What were 
you asking me, my dear? On the European 
plan? N o iitisn o t. 
Mrs. B. (to waiter)—You may bring me an 
omelet, some shad.mutton chops, with a bit 
of bacon, baked potatoes, rolls and coffee, 
and afterward some griddle cakos and 
syrup. 
_______ _ 


Six for F ifteen. 
There were six of them on the seat of an 
open horse car. bound for Salem Willows, 
an elderly lady, two younger ones and three 
children, all over age. 
“How mach for the’ crowd?” asked the 
prettier girl of the two. as she flashed a 
fascinating smile on the ticket puncher. 
"Fifteen cents, miss.” 
And ne took the other 16 out in conversa­ 
tion, while the passengers smiled. 


Undoubtedly Honest. 
: Harper’* Bazar.] 
I see in the dictionary that honest means 
chaste.” 
"Then Browne most be honest. He was 
chased all the way to’Cauada by the police.” 


By H. M. STEELE. 


[Copyright, IBBS, by O. if. Dunham.] 


T precisely IO o’clock 
on© bright morning 
in the month of April, 
R ic h a r d U fford , 
clothed 
In 
a new 
spring suit and wear­ 
ing a flower In his 
buttonhole, emerged 
from the fashionable 
gentlemen’s board- 
lrig-houlo where he 
lived, 
and strolled 
down tho sunny sldo 
of the avenue. Rich- j 
ard wa* happy, IHe 
was at peace with 
himself and tho world 
and as he stepped briskly along he twirled : 
his light cane and whistled bits of his favor* j 
it© airs. lie was tall and handsome, and 
though 86 he looked aud felt fully IO years 
younger. 
He continued on his way. whistling or 
humming to 
himself, and occasionally 
smiling at some pleasant recollection of the 
evening before, when he felt a hand upon 
his shoulder, aud was suddenly brought 
back to this earth by hearing his own name 
bawled into hi* ear, He turned in surprise, 
and found himself facing a large,stout, jolly- 
looking man, who, from his dress, wa! 
plainly not a resident of New York. Sud­ 
denly a light broke over Richard’* face and 
he exclaimed, as he grasped the stranger by 
th© hand; 
’’Why, #ii it possible—can this be Caph 
Tom Hart?” 
"Not only can, but Is.” replied the other 
with a laugh. Dick, you haven’t changed a 
bit; I should have known you anywhere.” 
“Why should I change or grow old?” re­ 
turned Richard; "hut Tom,” he continued 
earnestly, "I can scarcely realize that this 
ie really you. Where have you been and 
what have you done during all these years?” 
"Oh, sojourning in the tromcs,” replied 
Capt. Hart gayly, and he linked his arm in 
Richard’s, and turning, walked on with 
him, "After we came back from our sum­ 
mer in the mountains together,” he con­ 
tinued. “you went to Italy and I drifted off 
to South America.” 
“I recollect,” interrupted Richard, "that 
when I came home from the other side you 
had disappeared. And you never thought 
it worth your while to send me a line.” he 
added, reproachfully 
"But the mails down there are so uncer­ 
tain.” replied Hart; "and then I was away 
—miles away—from anyplace where I could 
send a letter. 
I have been ranching, min­ 
ing, and living all sorts of strange lives in 
all sorts of strange places since we lost sight 
of each other.” 
"Tho climate there evidently agreed with 
yon,” observed Richard, glancing at the 
portly form of his companion, 
"Yes,” assented Hart, "it did. I tell you, 
Dick, it’s a great country, and a fellow runs 
across no end of strange things down there. 
For instance now, not so very long ago, in 
the courso of my wanderings uh and down, 
I happened to stumble on a certain thing 
which, when properly used, produces the 
most astonishing results you could possibly 
imagine, It has saved my life a dozen 
tunes, and has been of the greatest use to 
me in a good many ways; and yet I found it 
by 
the 
merest chance.*’ 
The captain 
paused, and then continued musingly. “Not 
the least important tiling about it is the im­ 
mense advantage it gives me over other 
people.” 
"Why, what sort of advantage? What is 
it?” asked Richard, who had not yet re­ 
covered from the surprise which the cap. 
tain's unexpected appearance had occa­ 
sioned. 
"Well,” replied tho other, laughingly, "I 
don’t expect you’ll believe me, but I've 
found out how, with very little trouble, to 
make myself invisible.” 
Richard received this astounding intelli­ 
gence incredulously, "Invisible? How ab­ 
surd!” he cried. "Why, man. you’re wan­ 
dering.” 
"No. I’m not, but I will,” said Hart, and 
producing something from his pocket he 
popped it into his month, and before his 
companion could realized had totally dis­ 
appeared. Richard stood and stared about 
him in astonishment What should he do 
—call the police? 
"No,” he muttered 
angrily to himself, "they couldn’t help me 
find a man who goes out like a candle.” 
Then, as there was no one to talk to. he 
walked on. shivering slightly and reeling a 
little doubt cObcerning his sanity, when, to 
his great surprise, what should he see com­ 
ing round the corner but the burly form and 
jolly red lace of Captain Hart, wire had so 
suddenly and mysteriously vanished, and 
who cried as ho came up; 
"Ah, didn’t I do it? What do you think 
now? Shall I try it again?" 
"No, no, don’t, I beg of you!” cried the 
bewildered and trembling Richard. “It is 
altogether too startling. But tell me how 
you do it. It is wonderful, wonderful!” he 
continued, still rather pale from the shook. 
"Oh, ifs easy enough; I’ll call around and 
give you 6ome if you like,” returned the 
captain. "You can have no end of fun with 
it; but never mind It now. Tell me about 
yourself, and what you have done during 
all these years since I last saw you.” 
Richard’s story was not long, nor was it 
very full of incident. A bachelor of means. 
he had lived thus far only for himself, and 
his life had been an idle one. He had wan­ 
dered all over Europe, but latterly had 
lived entirely in New Y’ork. There was 
one event in his life of whicti he was care­ 
ful not to speak. 
He sedulously avoided 
any reference to his great and growing love 
for Mrs. Theodore Radcliffe. 
He had lonq worshiped this lady, and 
while he lelt sure that she could not be in­ 
sensible to the many gracos of his person, 
yet because he and Mr, Radcliffe were, and 
long had been the bitterest enemies, his 
opportunities for meeting her were limited 
to those occasions when they found them­ 
selves guests at receptions and on similar 
occasions, at the houses of their common 
friends. Of all this, however, he did not 
speak, though the story of his life, as he 
told it. sounded very dull and common­ 
place to him without this incident. During 
the remainder of their walk, the two men 
who had lived such widely different lives 
since thc-> had last met continued to revive 
old memories of their former friendship. 
That night, true to his promise, the cap­ 
tain called on Ufford. As he rose to go at 
the end of a half-hour’s talk on indifferent 
matters he produced from his pocket a 
small parcel, which he opened and dis­ 
played a great many little dried plants, 
with roots, stems and leaves complete. Tak­ 
ing cue up in his fingers, he explained 
tersely: 
"You eat the leaves and you disapper: you 
eat the root and you come back. What 
could be simpler?” 
The next day Richard « ailed at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, where Cant Hart had told 
him he was stopping, but was informed 
that no such man had been there. He was 
a little puzzled, and finally dropped in at 
the office of the Aspinwall Steamship Com­ 
pany. where he inquired for Hart. To his 
astonishment he found that they had no 
reoord of any such passenger. Then he re­ 
membered the curious plant which pro­ 
duced such wonderful results, and he under­ 
stood how the economical captain had used 
it. 
The next day being Sunday, Richard con­ 
cluded to try some experiments on himself 
with the plants winch Hart had left bim. 
| So, locking himself in ins room, he stood 


before the glass, and bit off a piece from one 
of the leaves and swallowed it; and to his 
alarm he instantly disappeared. 
Hastily 
swallowing some of the root, he had the 
satisfaction of beholding himself gradually 
becoming visible, like a view in a magic 
lantern. He was so delighted with the re­ 
sult that he continued to eat and appear 
and disappear for some time, still standing 
before his glass. Then a thought struck 
him. and he almost fainted as the infinite 
possibilities of the drug suddenly dawned 
on him. Presently it occurred to him togo 
and so© Mrs, Radcliffe while invisible, 
"For,” he reflected, "if I can’t speak to 
her (and a man who can’t be seen has no 
business to talk), I shall at least see and be 
near her.” 
Accordingly 
be 
swallowed 
another bit of leaf and started for the door. 
He trlod to open it. but to his astonishment 
his hand seemed to pass easily through the 
solid oak. He took a step forward, and 
found himself outside, the door not appear­ 
ing to offer the slightest resistance. 
"So,” he said to himself, "I am disem­ 
bodied, then. I wonder if people can hear 
me!” he added, struck by a sudden thought, 
and he shouted aloud, but no one heeded 
him. though there were many passing, He 
was not satisfied, however; so ho ran down 
tho steps, and with bis mouth close to the 
ear of a respectable old gentleman who 
was passing, shouted "Fire!” with all his 
strength. 
The old gentleman continued 
placidly on his way without paying the 
slightest attention. 
"Probably deaf,” muttered Richard, and 
turning suddenly he screamed "Murder!” 
right in the face of a young lady who was 
walking rapidly along, a orayer-book in her 
baud. Then he stepped aside and dealt her 
a violent blow, but his hand encountered 
nothing. It seemed to pas* directly through 
he.’ body, and the force of the blow turned 
him half war round; but she walked on, 
serenely unconscious that she had been so 
brutally treated. 
He danced along the 
street like a schoolboy. 
Occasionally he would dart into a house, 
through the closed door, and pass rapidly 
from room to room, seeing strange eights; 
good-looking servants listening to th© art­ 
less prattle of wicked old husbands whose 
confiding wifes had gone to ohurch, or com­ 
ing quite unexpectedly upon quarrels in 
nmilies where peace was universally sup­ 
posed to reign triumphant. 
Diverting himself in this way, he finally 
reached the house of his enemy, Theodore 
Radcliffe. 
Boldly mounting the step, he 
passed through tho closed door and into the 
parlor. It was empty. There was no one 
on the lower floor. but reclining, with coat 
off and vest unbuttoned, fast asleep in a 
steamer chair on the back piazza, he en­ 
countered Radcliffe. 
“You rascal!” cried Richard, shaking his 
fist In his enemy's face, "I’d like to thrash 
vou,” but the unconscious man snored 
peacefully on, With a little gesture of dis­ 
gust, Richard left him. He went back into 
the house and up stairs, and soon found 
himself in front of Mrs. Radcliffe’* door. 
He hesitated. "This is brutal,” he thought, 
but added quickly, "anyhow, she can’t see 
mo,” and stepped through the door. 


E l Z \ 


AN THOW. SHB CAN’T SBB ME. 


Mrs. Radcliffe was sitting at a table, her 
head resting on her hand and her eyes 
turned toward the window. Richard crossed 
over and sat down on a stool at her feet. 
For a long time sue did not more, but at 
last she rose and going to the bureau un­ 
locked a drawer from which she took a 
photograph. 
She seated herself at the 
w in d o w and looked long and earnestly at 
the picture. Presently she sighed a little, 
and something iu her eyes shone like tears. 
Richard’s curiosity was excited, and he 
went over to her and looked over her 
shoulder. The likeness was one of himself, 
which he had given her not long before. 
Ile now felt a little ashamed at his spying 
on her, and soon after withdrew, 
As he walked along the street toward his 
own home he was suddenly confronted by 
Capt. Hart, who greeted him boisterously. 
Richard was thunderstruck. He thought 
he had somehow become visible, and was 
terrified. But the captain speedily reas­ 
sured him. 
"You see.” he said, "you’re invisible to 
people generally, but not to me. because 
I’m at present in exactly the same condi­ 
tion as you are. If you’ll look closely 
you’ll see that I appear sort ot shadowy. 
Other people can’t hoar you talk, but I can 
—same as you can hear me.” 
Richard 
felt relieved. Together they 
walked on till the captain suddenly sug­ 
gested that they go to church. Richard 
made no objection, and presently they 
found themselves walking up and down tire 
aisles of a popular church on upper 6th 
avenue, listening to the music and occa­ 
sionally addressing a remark to each other. 
The first time the captain spoke Richard 
started, feeling sure that people mast hear 
him. 
But as no one took any notice this feeling 
gradually wore off. and when tire singing 
ceased he suggested that, as he was a little 
tired, they should sit down. So they seated 
themselves on the steps of the altar, where 
Capt. Hart immediately fell asleep and 
snored quite as loudly, ii seemed to Richard, 
as he possibly could when plainly visible, 
though no one else appeared to hear nim. 
During tho few weeks that followed. 
Richard and the captain went on many 
larks together. One day Richard had been 
to the riding school and was very tired. He 
sat in his room idly thinking over his past 
life, especially that part of it which had 
been so diversified bv the use of the cap­ 
tain’* drug, when suddenly a suggestion 
came to him whioli caused him to start up 
in his chair aud fairly gasp for breath. He 
sat and pondered long, and at last arose 
with a determined expression on his face. 
"I’ll do it,” he whispered to himself. "I 
will have revenge, love, and happiness all 
atone stroke. It’s a beastly thing to do; 
but alter all I don’t really Kill him.” 
Seating himself at his desk, he rapidly 
wrote the following note, which he de­ 
spatched Dy a messenger: 


"P eak Me. Ral.ci.ifzs—I have come to believe 
that I misunderstood you las* summer—perhaps 
willfully; but we cannot be friends again? Come 


and lunoh with me at noon tomorrow. Let us at 
least talk It over. Faithfully yours. 
“Kichasd UrrouD.” 
To this Mr. Radcliffe responded that he 
had long desired a reconciliation, and that 
lie accepted Mr. Ufford’s invitation with 
pleasure. Richard's conscience smote him 
as he read this; but he stifled his better feel­ 
ings. and went to bed fully determined to 
carry out his plan so hastily conceived. 
Accordingly the next day the two gentle­ 
men lunched together at a fashionable res­ 
taurant near Madison square. 
Richard I 
managed to drop one of the loaves among I 
the parsley which garnished tire grouse,and I 
soon after had the satisfaction of seeing Mr. 
Radcliffe help himself to It. An instant 
later the knife and fork dropped on the 
table with a crash, and Sir. Radcliffe’* 
chair was empty. Richard calmly finished 
his lunch and paid tho hill. The walter 
seemed surprised whon he came ba i and 
found one man where he had left two. 
"He’s gone on.” said Richard indiffer­ 
ently, noticing the inquiring look on the 
man’* face. Then be went to Ills room and 
thought the matter over. 
Although he 
assured himself that he had not killed Rad­ 
cliffe. he had no sleep for many nights. 
For some weeks great excitement pre­ 
vailed among Radcliffe'* friends concern­ 
ing his mysterious disappearance, and every 
effort wns made to find some trace of him 
or of his body.but.it is needless to say, 
without success. Then every one forgot all I 
about it; mo9t people, and especially those | 
who were familiar with his rather careless 
habits, came to believe that lie had fallen 
from a ferry boat or met with some similar ! 
accident. 
As for Mrs. Radcliffe, she bove her loss ! 
well. 
Perhaps Richard's constant attern J 
tions and the many little services he was j 
able to render her, consoled her. At all 
events they were quietly married the fob I 
lowing spring. During tho ceremony’ Rich- ; 
aid fancied that the invisible Radcliffe was I 


that could be desired. The old lady started 
on a journey which the never finished, and 
Richard was left in peace. She did come 
back, however, though he could not see 
her. 
Invisible to every one else, she was not 
invisible to the disembodied Radcliffe, who 
was sitting moodily in the front steps, with 
his head on hts hands, when the old lady 
arrived. Each seemed intuitively lo know 
that the other was invisible before a word 
was spoken, and they fell into each other’* 
arms and went silently. 
"You’re the first blessed soul Eve been 
able to talk to Tot seven months,” sobbed 
Rad cl I fi e. 
"Hush ” whispered the old lady, "they’ll 
hear us.” 
"Hear us? Not mach,” 
he answered. 
"I’ve shouted till t was hoarse, and shaken 
my list in their faces a thousand times, and 
they never paid th* slightest attention. 
I 
tell you it’s horrible,” and he proceeded 
with a recital of his wrongs. Whon he had 
finished, the old lady related her story, aud 
seating themselves on the stair they con­ 
doled with each other. As they were talk­ 
ing. Richard, wearing a contented look on 
his handsome lace, came slowly down stairs 
and passed between them, unconscious of 
their presence, In the hall ho met his 
wife, and putting his arm around hor 
w.dst. ho affectionately kissed her. 
“That’s it. now you see what I have to 
endure,” moaned th© unhappy mail on the 
stairs. "That. and worse every day. and I 
can do nothing. Oh, surely I did not de­ 
serve all this,” and he fell to weeping again. 
It was a long time before Mrs, Denison 
could realize how completely she had disap­ 
peared. She would start whenever Rad­ 
cliffe spoke to her and it took some davs for 
lier to understand ttiat uo on# else could 
hear him. But at length sh© became recon­ 
ciled. and. in spite other wrath against Lf* 
ford, a little pleased with the situation. 
There was an air of novelty about it not 
altogether disagreeable and iUwas a great 
comfort to her to be able to vfljt certain of 
her friends without their being aware of 
her presence; and many were the choice 
hits of family history that she treasured up 
for future use. 
. 
, 
. . . 
Radcliffe took no interest in this, how­ 
ever, hut continually hovered about bis 
wife and Ufford in a pltifulstate of mingled 
rage and despondency. 
hor some months the situation continued 


still smiling. "My moral nature may be a 
little twisted, but I dou’t propose to betray 
my friends.” 
I 
Richard wrung his visitor’s hand in 
I silence. 
"But I made a blunder which I came here 
now to correct,” continued Captain Hart. 
"When these people told me their story jjt 


she died and an inventory of her effects 
was taken her great whit© mausoleum of a 
house on Fifth avenue wan found to be over­ 
run with the most marvellous amount of 
clothes, laces. furs. bonnets and jewel*, 
most of them very youthful In appearance, 
though she was over 70 years of age. Mn. 
Astor dresses with a solemn, haiid*ome ev- 
terday it so worked on my sympathies that pensiveness at the cost of HJ**’2* 
J 
I told 'em what would bring 'em back i year, and all of the y o u n g e r v annerre, r. 


standing by his side and entering a silent 
protest against his outrageous act. But if 
so he made no sign and everything passed 
off smoothly. 
The happy couple went 
abroad, and Mrs. Radcliffe^ house was 
cloned—to all except her unfortunate hus­ 
band. 
Of the feelings of poor Radcliffe it is im­ 
possible to speak without emotion. What 
tears, what groans what curses did he utter 
as he raced up and down the silent and de­ 
serted halls of his own homo, utterly power­ 
less to interfere with the felicity of the 
enterprising and successful Ufford, or his 
wife, who were travelling leisurely through 
Switzerland. 
Radcliffe made the same 
curious discovery a* Ufford concerning his 
voice, which .sounded plainly enough in his 
0wn ears, but was inaudible to every one 
else, and of his ability to pass through 
closed doors. 
He spent much of his time wandering 
about the streets in the vain hope that 
something would turn up to restore him to 
his natural self. He was often tempted to 
commit suicide, "But,” he would reflect 
bitterly, "I’m as good as dead already, and 
as my body and clothes have entirely disap­ 
peared there doesu’t seem to be much left 
to Work on. 
He was horrified at first (though aware 
that he was invisible) to find that when he 
stood before the glass no image was reflect­ 
ed. Alas, he could no longer see himself! 
I wouldn't mind that so much, though,” 
he would say mournfully, after a long look 
at the polished surface of the mirror, "I 
wouldn’t mind that if any one else could 
see me; but this is so devilish lonesome." 
Then ho would think how Richard Ired sup­ 
planted him. and he would almost choke 
with rage. “Curse him I” ho would scream. 
"Why did he not murder me outright? Oh. 
horrible, horrible!” 
Mr. Radoliffe’s position was certainly un­ 
pleasant and altogether his summer was a 
disagreeable one. 
In the fall Richard and his wife returned 
from Europe and settled down comfortably 
to housekeeping iii Mrs. Ufford’sold home. 
Richard had long since given up his bach­ 
elor’s quarter* aud it seemed only natural 
that they should occupv tho house, which 
offered every advantage, and which would 
otherwise stand empty. 
But it was not 
without some inward quakiugs that he 
fire pared to take up his abode in his wife’s 
reuse. He thought, and rightly too, that 
the disembodied Radcliffe probably wan­ 
dered about his old homo, the scene of so 
many bygone joys, and sorrows too, for 
Radcliffe’* life had not been all sunshine, 
and Richard longed to see him. But this 
desire never roached a point where ho seri­ 
ously contemplated seeking such. an inter­ 
view. 
No; his disappearing days, he told him­ 
self, were over, and strong as his curiosity 
was, the thought of Radcliffe’* probable re­ 
proaches kept him from gratifying it. But 
lie found himself often thinking of Rad­ 
cliffe, aud how at that very moment the un­ 
fortunate man might be shaking his im­ 
potent fist and hurling unheard curses at 
bim from th© hearth-rug. Richard's moral 
nature must have bceu in a sad state at this 
time, since he never felt a pang of remorse 
for what he had done. On the contrary, he 
seldom thought of Radcliffe’* dreadful 
plight without smiling; and all in connec­ 
tion with his act that troubled him was the 
dread that Radcliffe would by some lneaus 
succeed in making his presence known, 
He knew tfiis fear wa* absurd, for he re­ 
membered how utterly unable he ired been 
to make himself felt or heard while he was 
invisible: but still for some weeks it wor­ 
ried him. As time went on. however, and 
he became more accustomed to the house 
and furniture and surroundings, this fear 
grew less, and before many months had 
passed entirely left hun. 
Richard, in spite of all that he had gained, 
was not perfectly happy. Tho presence of 
bis wife’s mother was a constant thorn 
whicli grew worse daily, till at last he de­ 
termined to na himself of lier as ho had of 
her unfortunate son-in-law. 
It fell out 
about this time that she announced her in­ 


unchanged. 
Radcliffe daily crew more 
bloodthirsty as ne silently flitted from room 
to room, till the sight of Richard’s happi­ 
ness drove nim from the house. The old 
lady. too, was becoming restive and impa­ 
tient for a change. Even the pursuit of gos­ 
sip under the peculiarly favorable circum­ 
stances had lost its charm. This was no 
doubc largely due to th© fact that she had 
no one with whom she could share her se­ 
crets, except Radclifie. who surlily refused 
to lister. 
But a change was at hand. One afternoon 
about 4 o’clock Radcliffe was sitting on Iii* 
doorstop, talking to Mrs. Denison, who stood 
fin the pavement below.in visible or course 
to every one but each other, suddenly 
Radcliffe started to his feet. for coming 
along down the street was a form which he 
quickly saw by its shadowy and unsubstan­ 
tial appearance was in the same Invisible 
condition as his mother-in-law and himself. 
Tire stranger, a large, stout man, saw them 
and stopped, staring. 
"Hullo!” he said. "How the deuce did 
you get in this state?’’ 
“That’s it,” replied Radcliffe, bitterly. 
"How did we? But here we are, and hero 
I've been tor more than a year,—and what 
wouldn’t I give to be out of it!” he added 
hopelessly. 
“Well,” said the stranger, “perhaps I can 
help you. My name is Hart, Capt. Thomas 
Hart, late of Peru, and as far as I know I 
am the man who discovered the stuff you 
must hate taken to make you invisible. 
But—” 
Radcliffe, who had been listening im- 
. now broke out; 
For the love of heaven, if you can get us 
out of this fix. don’t stand there talking; 
my God, do something!” And as tire recol­ 
lection of all that he had suffered swept 
over him he fairly danced with rage. 
"Go easy." replied the captain, seating 
himself on the steps. "First, tell me how 
you ever got in this condition, and then 
perhaps I may be of service to you. for so 
tar as I know there’s only one way for you 
to come back to life, so to speak, and I am 
about the only man that knows it.” 
So tire two unfortunate creatures poured 
out their tales of woe into the captain’s ears, 
occasionally interrupting each other 
in 
their eagerness. The wealth of detail of 
which the old lady delivered herself was 
little short of marvellous. But when Rad­ 
cliffe mentioned Richard Ufford as the 
author of their misfortune th# captain gave 
a prolonged whistle, then slapped his thigh 
and burst into a roar of laugh tor, which, had 
it been audible, would have startled the 
residents for blocks. 
"Em sure I dou’t see anything amusing in 
that “ said Radcliffe peevishly. 
"Of course you don’t,” assented the cap­ 
tain. and then he broke put afresh. 
Pres­ 
ently recovering himself lie continued; 
"Why. I gave Dick I fiord the stuff that has 
played the deuce with you myself. I told 
him he could have no end of fun with it, 
and it seem* he has. Oh. this is rich,” and 
he went off into another fit of laughter. 
"Well.” he said, as he again recovered 
himself and roso to his feet, "you couldn’t 
oxpect me to go back on a friend, but I pity 
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“ YOD’KE THE FIEST BLESSED SOUL—” 


tention of visiting some relatives in the 
country, and asked to have a lunch pre­ 
pared for her in case she became hungry 
during ber journey. 
Here was Richard’s chance. Hastily slip­ 
ping into the kitchen when tho cook was 
engaged in arranging Mr*. Denison’s lunch, 
he sent her out on some trifling errand aud 
placed between the slices of every sand­ 
wich one of those fatal leaves which the 
captain had given him. The result was all 


fed vou was the leaf of a plant I found in 
South America. If you eat the root of that 
same plant it will bring you back to the 
world again. Tire fiext thing is. of course. 
to get the root; but I must be going. 
Good 
day." 
Radcliffe and Mrs. Denison looked at each 
other in dismay, 
“Tne hateful man!” exclaimed the old 
lady. ‘ Never mind, Theodore," she con­ 
tinued resolutely. 
’ He told the truth ; the 
next tiling for us to do is to find that root, 
and I mean to do it.” 
Bai Kadclltfe only sighed as he slowly 
followed her through the closed door and 
into the house. 
The captain leisurely took his way down 
the strtet. his mind lull of what lie had 
just heard. 
‘'Dick Ufford a rascal,” he 
mused to himself. "loan scarcely believe 
it. How utterly unlike the Dick I knew 
years ago. Wonder what I'd better do? 
Go and see him ; that'll be wisest.” 
At tho first opportunity Captain Hart, in 
his proper body, called at Richard’s house 
and was shown into the study. Mrs. Deni­ 
son and her son-in-law silently entered the 
room and seated themselves on the sofa. In 
a few minutes Richard appeared and greeted 
the captain effusively, but with a certain 
nervousness in Ilia manner that was very 
amusing to his visitor. After she first salu­ 
tations were over, and aa they seated them­ 
selves. tire captain said: 
"I have been away, you know, Dick, aud 
only came b lek a day or so ago. and your 
marriage was about the first thing I heard 
of.""Oh.” returned Richard, glancing about 
him a little uneasily. "I have been married 
some time now. 
Mrs. Utford-my wife— 
w as left a widow a year ago this last sum­ 
mer. and our wedding took plaoe the follow­ 
ing spring.” 
. 
. 
. 
. 
“Let mo see.” said the captain slowly. 
“Radcliffe died or went off about the time I 
was here last year—just about the time I 
gave you that disappearing plant, wasn't 
it?” 
"Wall. I—I don’t remember," replied Rich­ 
ard doubtfully. "Did you have a pleasant 
journey,captain?” 
"By the way, Dick,” remarked the cap 
tain, totally ignoring his fneud’s question- 
"I suppose you haven't any of that plant 
left: did you use it ult yourself, or did you 
give the secret away?” 
"No. for heaven’s sake don’t let us talk 
about it,” answered Richard, lookiug around 
fearfully. 
"Wily, what's the matter?” inquired Hart. 
"Nothing, nothing at all.” replied Rich­ 
ard, hastily. "I once had rather an unpleas­ 
ant experience with it. that’s all.” 
"Dick Ufford,” said the captain, pleas­ 
antly, “you’re a rascal. I know the whole 
story.” 
It isn’t tm©-it's alia! Who told you?” 
cried Ufford, Springing to his feet. 
“Sit down. Dick, my boy,” said the cap­ 
tain, soothingly. “I didn’t mean to excite 
you:! shouldn’t have spoken so quickly, 
but vou seem to have forgotten that I am 
fond of roaming about while I’m invisible, 
and what is more natural than that in some 
of my wanderings I should run up against-" 
"Great heavens,” gasped Richard, "you 
don’t mean to .say you've seen him—and the 
old woman too"’ 
“Yes," replied the captain placidly "saw 
’em yesterday, and they seem to be a little 
bitter toward you." 
"I suppose ifs all up with me.” groaned 
Richard, and he sunk into rn chair. 
"Why. no it isn’t,” replied the captain, 


Pilchard groaned, but visibly brightened 
as the captain went on: 
. 
, 
,, 
‘But I didn’t tell ’em where they could 
find it. and I camo here to warn you that 
you bad better hide what you hare if it 
isn't destroyed ali'o.uly.” 
"Of course, of course,” assented Richard 
quickly. "I should have thought of that. 
Here ifs been lying iu this box all gummer, 
and they’ve probably seen it a thousand 
times. 
"Fool!” thundered Captain Hart 
“Why 
did you speak? Are you insane? Dont you 
suppose they’re both of'em here listening, 
and have already got half the root there is 
in the box?” and taking up his hat the 
worthy captain stalked^ away in great 
wrath. 
Richard sat in his chair like one stunned. 
A 
moment 
later 
his 
wife 
entered 
the room. As she closed the door behind 
ber she said. "Richard, were you Quarrel­ 
ing? I thought I heard some fond talking 
just now. Why. rev love. what, has hap­ 
pened? How very pale you look!” and she 
went quickly to him. Richard pulled him­ 
self together with an effort. 
"It is nothing, 
he said painfully, but 
with an attempt 
at playfulness. 
"My 
caller, an old friend, said something as he 
went out that disturbed me. and—” 
He stopped abruptly, and following his 
wife’s startled look his eyes met a sight 
which so filled him with horror that for a 
moment he could not move; for there, iii 
trout of them and scarcely fix feet away, 
slowly ©merging front the gloom, could lie 
seen the waving and shadowy forms of Mrs. 
Denison and Theodore Radcliffe, the latter 
with pale face and gleaming eyes more re­ 
sembling a fiend than a man. 
A wail of despair burst from Richard’s 
lips. Tearing himself from the arms of his 
wife, who, overcome bv tire fright and 
shame of tire awiul situation, while not yet 
understanding it. sank swooning at his feet. 
he staggered to tire table, and just as the 
two returning spirits emerged into the full 
strength of their material being and Rad­ 
cliffe. with a snarl of rage and hate, sprang 
at his throat, he thrust a handful of the 
leaves into h e mouth, and. flinging the box 
containing all that was left of the fatal 
root into tho fire, he vanished forever. 


TH E 
E N G L ISH SPAR RO W . 


E ight Pairs In 1850 Have Increased 
to 276,710,683,698 In 1889. 
I New York Time*.] 
According to the most authentic Informa­ 
tion that can be obtained, tho English spar­ 
row was first brought to this country in 
1850, when eight, pairs were imported into 
Brooklyn by directors of the Brook]; n In­ 
stitute, They were liberated in tire spriug 
of 1861. but did riot thrive. Tire next voar 
a 
largo 
number 
was imported. Fifty 
were 
let 
loose 
at 
the 
Narrows, 
and 
in 
the 
spring 
of 
1853 
the 
rest 
were 
liberated 
in 
Greenwood 
cemetery, and a man was hired to watch 
them. They did well aud multiplied. Iii 
1864 and 1868 sparrows were introduced 
at Portland, Me., and in the latter year 
at Peacedale. K. I. Some of these birds 
escaped in Boston, but nothing was heard 
of them, and it was IO years later when 
they were first let loose on the Boston Com. 
mon. Twelve birds were liberated 
in 
Madison square, New York, in I Burt, and 
tour years afterward they were introduced 
to Central Park. In ISRG 200 sparrows 
were set Ire© rn Union square. The follow­ 
ing year forty pairs were let loos© in New 
Haven. Conn., and a colony was established 
in Galveston, Texas. Iii 18th) loop spar­ 
rows were imported in one lot by tire 
municipal 
government of Philadelphia, 
this being probably the largest single im­ 
portation of sparrows ever made to this 
country. 
By this time the "craze” for the saucy 
little sparrows bad becomo fully developed, 
and they were rapidly colonized in all part* 
of the country. Bom© idea of the marvel­ 
lous rapidity of the sparrow’s multiplica­ 
tion, the swiftness of its extension, aud the 
size of the area it has overspread may be 
gained from the fact that at the close of the 
year 1880 it bad established itself in 86 
States aud five Territories, occupying a 
total area of 885,OOO square miles in the 
United States and about 148,OOO square 
miles in Canada. In 1830 alone the spar­ 
row spread over 510,500 square miles. It is 
a hardy, prolific and aggressive bird, intel­ 
ligent, and witli more than ordinary cun­ 
ning. 
It is domestic and gregarious in 
habit, and, through tire protection afforded 
by proximity to m an.it escapes nearly all 
the enemies which check the increase of 
native birds. Besides all tins. tire sparrow 
had food and shelter provided for it for 
many years. 
The fecundity of tho sparrow is simply 
amazing. It is not unusual for a single pair 
in the latitude of New York or further 
south to rear 2^or 30 young in the course 
of the year. Assuming the annual product 
of a pair to be 24 young, 12 males and 12 
females, and that all live, the progeny of a 
single pair would reach in IO years the 
amazing total of 275.71(1,988,008. Reduc­ 
ing the annual number of young per pair to 
12. and assuming that all live five years, 
the 
total 
increase 
of 
a 
single 
pair 
in that time would be 33,014 birds. Of 
course, th© actual increase of the sparrow is 
only a fraction of these figures, but. it rears, 
from four to six broods a year, with four to 
eight birds to a brood. 


A DAKOTA W H EA T-FIELD . 


[Hamlin Garland Iii Youth’* Companion.] 
LIX* liquid gold the wheat-tltld lie*. 
A marvel of yellow and russet and green, 
That ripple* aud run*, that float* and file*. 
With the subtle shadows, the change, the sheen, 
That play in the golden hair of a girl,— 
A ripple of amber—a flare 
Of light sweeping after—a curl 
Iii the hollows like swirling feet 
Of fairy waltzer*, the color* run 
To the western sun 
Through the deep* of the ripening wheat. 


Broad as the neckless soaring sky, 
Mysterious, fair as the moon-led sea, 
Th* vast plain flames on th* dazzled eye 
Under the fierce sun s alchemy. 
The slow hawk stoops 
To his prey iu the deeps; 
The sunflower droops 
To the lazy wave; the wind sleeps. 
Then all in dazzling links and loops, 
A riot of shadow and shine, 
A glory of olive aud amber and wine, 
To Hie westering sun the colors run 
Through the deeps of the ripening wheat 


0 glorious land! 
My We*t«rn land, 
Out-spread beneath the setting sun! 
Once more amid your swell* I stand, 
And cross your sod-Unds dry aud dun. 
1 hear tho jocund calls of men 
Who sweep amid the ripened grain 
With swift, stern reaper*, one* again. 
The • venine splendor Ac od* the plain 
Th* cricket#’ chime 
Makes pantiles* rhyme, 
And toward the sun 
The splendid colors vamp and run 
Befur* the wind’s feet 
In the wheat! 


Car Drivers’ Telegraphy. 
[New York Star.] 
I got on an 8th avenuo car yesterday and 
stood on the front platform. Presently my 
attention was attracted to the peculiar mo­ 
tions of the drivers of other cars coming in 
an opposite direction and the jerky motions 
of the driver on whose car I wa; riding. 
"What does all that mean?’’ I inquired. 
The driver, an intelligent young fellow, 
looked around, and iu a surprised manner 
asked; "Don’t you know? Why, I thought 
reporters understood them as well as we 
railroad men do 
I can understand some of 
the principle* oi telegraphing, for I reason 
it out from our ula.\ That is our system ot 
telegraphing, or silt.' language. It is sim­ 
ple enough, but It co-'reys a world of 
knowledge to us. We have a number of 
signals to tell us what is going on along the 
route.” 
"For instance,” he added, "it the superin­ 
tendent Is anywhere on the road the driver 
passing hint communicates the fact to all 
til© other drivers on the route. The super­ 
intendent has a long beard, lf a driver 
wants to tell me the ‘super’ is about, he will 
draw his hand down from his chin, indicat­ 
ing a beard, aud move bis lingers in a man­ 
ner we all understand. I will then know 
the 
exact 
location 
of 
the 
superin­ 
tendent, 
and 
will 
be able to guard 
against any possible 
break 
or infrac­ 
tion of the rules. We have motions to 
tell whore the spotters are at any time, and 
can easily make up time if we should hap­ 
pen to be a half-minute or so behind. Aud 
we can tell of docks, the doings ot certain 
men on the road and a hundred other 
things without speaking a word. I suppose 
we fall into it instinctively, but the same 
sign-language will be found in use on every 
other road in the city. We have no reason 
to complain bere for the company treats us 
in a very kindly way.” 


W ea lth y W om en in P lain A ttire. 
[New York Letter to Chicago News.] 
Some of the richest women are the least 
extravagant in their clothes, aa is the case, 
for example, with old Mrs. W. H. Vander­ 
bilt, whodoes not spend above $1000 a year, 
and the late Mrs. Gould not so much. Nelly 
Gould, who will inherit 815.000.000 or 
$20,000,000 and already has an income of 
$40,000 a year, spends about $2500 in dress. 
The late Mrs. A. T. Stewart was a fortune 
to the dressmakers, who put away $8000 or 
$10,000 a year on her furbelows. When 


women spend a great deal of money on their 
clothes. Mrs. George Gould, who was Ed Un 
Kiugdon. tire noires*, and who has been tire 
quietest und most careiul of women sHico 
her marriage, spends money like waler 
when ii come* lo a question of clothes, ami 
must put a good $ 1 0 OOO a year lu the hands 
of the dressmakers. Her dressmaker, by the 
way. is a woman who had a good deal of 
social position, but who. when financial 
misfortunes came. followed the example 
Engliihwomen of lank have set of late 
years, aud went into the milliner’* business. 


JE FF DAVIS IN LOVE. 


A Letter to the Lady Whom Ko 
Afterwards Married. 
[HI. Louis Globe-Democrat.] 
The following letter from Jefferson Da­ 
vis. then a lieutenant in the army, to Miss 
Sarah K. Taylor, who subsequently becaiuo 
Mr*. Jefferson Davis, was captured by an 
Illinois soldier during the war. and is no w 
published for the first time: 
K o h t G ib so n . Dec. IO. 1 8 3 4 .—’Tisstrange 
how superstitious Intense feeling renders 
us, but stranger Still, what aids chan. a 
sometimes 
brings 
to 
support 
out 
superstition. 
Dreams 
my 
dear 
Sarah, 
■we 
will 
agree 
are 
our * weake n 
tnoughts, and yet by 
dreams have I 
lately almost crazed, for they were of 
you. and tho sleeping imagination painted 
you not such as I left you—not such as I 
could llko and see you-for you seemed a 
sacrifice to your parents’ desire, the bride J 
a wretch that your pride and sense e uallv 
componed you to despise; ami a creature 
here tolling the on hits of the day at rd. 
Louis, sa d that you were "about to be rn r- 
Hod to a Dr. McLanuia.” a poor devil wire 
served with the Battalion of Rangers. 
Possibly you may have seen him —but lasl 
night the vision was changed ; you were al 
the bouse of an uncle in Kentucky; (‘apt. 
McCru was walking with you; when I met 
you ho left you, and you told me of your 
lather and ol yourself almost the same that 
I have lead in your letter tonight. Kin I, 
dear letter! I have kissed it often, aud it 
has driven many mad notions nom my 
blam. 
Harab, whatever I may be hereafter I will 
ascribe to you. Neglected by you. I should 
be worse than nothing: and if the few -rood 
qualities I possess shall under your smiles 
yield a fruit, it will be yours, as the grain 
is the husbandman's. 
It bas neon a source productive of regret 
?nth me that our union must separate you 
rom your earliest and best friends, a list rn 
which tire firmest of very few Are ©quat, 
though giddy with passion or buoyant by 
the hope of recon oil i a Hon there be many 
who brave it. From you I am prepared nj 
expect all that Intellect and dignified pride 
brings 
The question as it lias occurred to 
you is truly startling, Your own Answer is 
the most gratifying to me that I should ex­ 
pect from you. for as you are the first on* 
with whom I ever ought to have one for­ 
tune. so you would be the last from whom I 
would e> po: t desertion. 
when I wrote to you I supposed that you 
did not intend sooner to return to Ken- 
tucky. I approve entirely of your prefer­ 
ence to a meeting elsewhere than at Prairie 
Du Chien, and you desire to avoid any em­ 
barrassment which might widen the blea' Ii 
made already: it can not be greater than 
my own. Did I know when you would bu 
in st. Louis. I could meet you there; at all 
event# we meet in Kentucky. Shall we not 
meet. Sarah, to part no more'.’ Oh, how t 
long to lav my head upon that breast xviii* Ii 
beats in unison with my own. To turn from 
th© sickening sights of worldly duplicit . 
and look in those eyes so eloquent of purity 
and love! 
Do you remember the "heart's-ease you 
gave me? It is bright as ever. 
How very gravely you ask leave of me to 
ask a question. My dear girl. I have no se­ 
crets from you. Have a right to ask are 
any question without even an apology. 
Miss Bullitt did not give me a guard for a 
watch. But if she had do you suppose I 
would have given it to Capt. McCru? But 
I’ll tell you what she did give me—a most 
beautiful and lengthy lecture on my and 
your charms, the which combined once upon 
an evening at a "fair” in Louisville. As she 
was one of the subjects of conversation v. e 
had apart from ourselves on that evenin r, 
you can and I have left you to guess what 
beside a sensibility to your charms consti­ 
tuted my offence. 
The reporters were absent, and the speech 
I made is lost 
Pray, what manner of messages could I a 
better than Elvin has sent you concerning 
me? I hope no attempt to destroy liar 
mony. I laughed at her demonstrations 
against the attachment existing between 
myself and a subaltern of dragoons. Bul 
that between you and I is not a fair game; 
it is robbing to make another poor; but no* 
She is too discerning to attempt a thing so 
difficult, and in which success would b* 
valueless. 
"Miss Elizabeth, one very handsome; 
lady” at Knox. What did you put that 
semicolon between handsome and lady for? 
I hope you find In the society of tho 
Prairie enough to amuse if not please. 
The griefs over which we weep are no Cf 
those to be dreaded. It is the little pains— 
the constant falling of tiny drops of car*— 
which wear away tire heart. . 
I join you in rejoicing that Mrs. McCru i t 
added to your society. I admire her mote 
than any one else you could have had. 
Since I wrote to you, we have abandoned 
the position in the Greek Nation and ara 
constructing quarters at Fort Gibson. 
line's, like the beggar’s days, are dwindling 
to the shortest span. 
Write to me immediately, my dear Sarah, 
my betrothed. No formality is proper bel 
tween us. Adieu. 
J eff. 
To Miss Sarah K. Taylor. Prairie Du Chien, 
M. S 
. _________ ________ _ 


RED HEADS RISKY. 


People w ith Golden Hair Are Sad 
Insurance Subjects. 
(Philadelphia Record.] 
“I should like to insure my life, hut I 
would be considered a bad risk. I doubt if 
any of tho first-class companies would ac' 
copt me.” 
These were the words of a big frecklo. 
faced, red-haired individual, whose usually 
merry countenance and abundant avoirdu­ 
pois made him the very picture of health. 
"What in the world should make yon g 
bad risk?” chorused a group of bystanders. 
The first speaker blushed till his cheeks 
were as fiery a red as his matted locks, and 
then he answered softly: “My scarlet top- 
knot is my bane. It is quite bad enough tc 
invite tho sobriquets of 'brick-top.’ pinky.1 
and the like, but when tire insurance com­ 
panies take a band in the persecution it ii 
enough to make a strong man weep.” 
The aggrieved individual resembled a 
consumptive as little as was possible, but 
his supposititious tendency to pulmonary 
affection* was the only ground for the insur­ 
ance men’s boycott. 
The medical examiner 
of a leading life insurance company who 
was questioned as to the alleged disparage­ 
ment OI red beads, replied that it was 
largely imaginary and exaggerated. "It is 
a fact, however,” he continued, “that red­ 
headed persons have generally very thin 
skins and are as a rule 
of a delicate 
constitution. A pale, thin face and a cower­ 
ing, consumptive form are often allied to a 
reddish complexion. Light hair, and espo- 
dally red hair, often seems to betoken 
scrofulous disorders, and its presence may 
prejudice superficial examiner* against tire 
subject. It is a fact that red headed persons 
who show not the smallest trace of pulmon­ 
ary trouble will sometimes develop con­ 
sumption in an almost incredible time. 
“VV# probably reject a greater proportion 
of red beaded men than of black or brown 
or yellow or tow-heads, but there is no iu. 
tnnsic defect in a sorrel top or In Its pos­ 
sessor. 
lf one of those radiant mortals 
applies to us. aud appears to he in good 
mental aud physical condition, he is ac­ 
cepted on exactly the same terms as if his 
poll were black as the raven’s wing. 
"A similar rule applies to negroes. If 
they ar# perfectly sound and give a good ac­ 
count of themselves we accept them on 
equality with their white brethren: but 
there are so few who can relate the several 
stages of their ancestry that members of 
the African race generally are regarded ai 
poor risks.” _________________ 


An Independent Opinion. 
[Detroit Tribune.] 
Grandma had taught our “two-year-old” 
to answer a great many Bible Questions aud 
was fond of "showing bim off.” On one of 
these occasion Bhe asked him, "Who was 
put in the lion’s den?” 
"Daniel,” was the prompt answer. 
"Did the lions eat Daniel?” 
"No.” 
‘ Why?” The answer should have been, 
"Because Cod shut their mouths,” but tho 
little' lellow reflected a minute and then 
said: 
"I dess Daniel wasn’t dood to eat. 


T hey Go T ogether, 
[New York Sun.] 
"I have often noticed what an extrao** 
dinary number of birch trees there nr# 
growing all over New England. How dfl 
you account for it?” 
"Well, you know that New England it 
recognized as the home of cominen school.'' 


B oth T here. 
[Lowell Citizen.] 
"Father. I understand you were at the 
base ball game yesterday. What did you 
think of it?” 
"I thought you were so baar explaining 
the plays to that girl you had with you that 
you wouldn’t notice mo.” 
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ABOUND THE FARM. 


T H E H O R SE. 


H orses W hose D aughters H ave P ro ­ 
duced T en or M ore 2.30 P erfo rm ­ 
ers, in O rder of P erfo rm ers in th e 
Fem ale L in e : 
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43 
49 107 687 
1897 •A m erican Star...................... 
34 
34 
6 
l l 
1844 •P ilot J r ..................................... 
13 
28 
7 
15 
18 ca 
Main brine* Patehen.............. 
4 
27 
Pl 
so 
1852 
Alexander’s Aint allah......... 
19 
22 
13 
95 
1844 Mnmbrlno Chief.................... 
15 
20 
23 
77 
1869 •H ai ry C lay.............................. 
12 
19 
4 
4 
18,', I Volunteer.................................. 
15 
16 
21 
46 
1849 Ktban A llen............................ 
14 
16 
18 
70 
1800 •A inert aaa C lay..................... 
13 
14 
2 
0 
18(1* A lm ont....................................... 
I 
13 
83 
60 
1858 •J la e na Charta...................... 
12 
I* 
I 
I 
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Delm ont.................................. 
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17 
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1848 •b lu e H ull................................ 
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7 
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6 
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3 
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18(11 'Hie M’oqr................................... 
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17 
1823 
A bat tall, I ................................ 
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7 
I 
41 
1868 
Daniel Lam bert...................... 
7 
7 
12 
2V 
185-. Edward E verett............. .. 
(I 
7 
8 
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•Sires that have been bred on chiefly through 
their daughters. 
This is ■ ather a compreliensivt' table, and 
snows what sires have bred «ii through both 
linos, 
well as those that have provi d 
Chiefly meritorious in the female line alone. 
oSo great sire will fail to bleed on. both 
through his sons and hi3 daughters: and 
inasmuch as, cm the ave rage, a horse’s sons 
rr<'due • more foals than his daughters, 
hor es of gre t merit invariably ats< rt their 
JOW r prominently in the male line. On 
the other hand, wheie a horse poduco- 
‘ hie ly through his daughters, it may be 
taaen as evidence that tire line of itself is 
weak. and liv< s in th records by reason of 
what more potential blood easts through it. 
I lins we s e no really great, progenitor 
whose claught rs outrank Ins sons as pro- 
clu ors 
Chiei in this cl>s* figure American 
Htar, Harry Clay, Pilot. Jr., American Clay, 
Magna Charta and bim ' Bull. It will he 
se n that the popular ’udg lieut which len­ 
ders sons of ttie-e and other such ho ses 
unfashionable rests on a soli i foundation of 
fact and reason. Th proposition that may 
caelv ne nrada from this table is this: 
A great trotting progen tor will bleed on 
through both hi - son- and daughters, but 
ehieny through hi- sons, the fact of the 
lo i ale line predominating being evidence 
of lack of pr potency in thu sire.—[Wal­ 
lace’s Monthly. ______ 


T H E F IE L D C R O PS. 


R aisin g 
W in ter 
W h e a t—T h ick and 
T h in C orn—W h ite Su gar B ean. 
To make a success of raising winter wheat, 
more especially on the Plack prairie soil of 
the West, it is essential that the ground be 
tiled, to prevent a surplus of moisture. 
After fitting the ground for seeding, the 
•wheat should ba sown surticiently early to 
cot a good growth in the fall, so that the 
green wheat top will form a good mat on 
th e ground to protect the roots of the plant, 
mid prevent freezing and heaving out. 
Care should he taken not to sow the grain 
so early that the stalk will joint. From the 
.fith to the 15th of September is the hest 
tune. iii this latitude of sowing it. I have 
known, on our prairie soil here, fields of 
wheat destroyed by the w inter,from too late 
sowing, that could have bi on saved, and a 
good crop gained, had it been sown earlier. 
This time of sowing, for a good growth in 
.the fall, is very important, .is success or 
failure many times depends on it. 
On tho 
more compact soil of the Fast and South it 
'univ do to sow later. 
The seiecti' n of the kind of win at is aiso 
important, as som • kin is ol wh at aie 
much more hardy than Olin is. Tim Mis­ 
souri amber has proved a very liardv and 
productive vari ty with me. It has given 
m e f i oui 20 to 30 bush Is to th" acre, on tho 
average. The mann i of fitting the ground 
vari s here. I have for the past Iou years 
sown after oats, ploughing the ground a t 
soon as prattle ihie after th oat crop is t aken 
off, ann cultivating th ground, to kill the 
we d> and o its which may spring up. 
borne of my neighbors haw 
adopt d a 
alif'len t plan. They simply sow the wheat 
on the stubble, anu then ta k e a r reiving 
disc anu cut the -uriaee of the soil by going 
over the ground once or twice, covering the 
wheat, and following with a drag u , t o ­ 
wards. aud roll r, if tin y choose. This is a 
Hew way of putting in. the g am , and has 
proved, in our light toil. very successful, 
saving much labor. Wheat put in without 
ploughing, in this way, has produced its 
liigh-som e pieces-as 33 bushels to the 
acre. And some think it stands the winter 
better than to be ploughed, as it leaves tho 
nubble on the surface as a mulch. 
Many think putting in the seed with a 
drill best; aud some. when the ground was 
loose enough, have simply drilled tile seed 
in the oat stubble without other prepara­ 
tion. and realized a good crop. Sowing the 
need in the standing com. where it can lie 
done by the use of a one-horse drill, has met 
with good success. It docs not do to feed 
the stalks down afterward, as it, will injure 
the wheat, especially if the ground is not 
frozen. 


T h e S eed in g of W h ea t, 
This should be duly considered by the 
farmer, for as we sow, so shall we reap. 
We are all well aware of tho fact that tho 
Immense amount of wheat raised in the 
United States tho last few years has brought 
the price of that cereal down so low that it 
is a matter of doubt whether it is grown at 
n profit or at a loss. I do not say that it is 
the case everywhere, but in many places 
tho farmers, to overcome the low price, 
spread over large areas of land, and by so 
doing put in their wheat so hurriedly that 
it is so poorly done that tho yield per 
icre is quite small, Home may by this prac­ 
tice bring in tile usual amount of money, 
but has not the increased expense over­ 
balanced the profit? The I armer should 
overcome the low price by an increased 
field, which will increase the profits by re- 
iucing the expenses of land, seed, and cut­ 
ting over so muon land. 
Many farmers in mv State. Kentucky, 
tow their wheat in the standing corn. and, 
liter it is ripe and gathered, ami tile ground 
Docotnes hard fro en, the stalks are cut 
down. I have watched this way of sowing. 
aud have seldom seen it Day for seed and 
labor, much less rent of land. Others will 
simply break the land. sow and harrow in ; 
some few may harrow before sowing. The 
above methods are tile ones mostly prac­ 
tised here by the farmers, and I think it 
safe to assert that the average yield per 
acre will not reach, or at most exceed, 
eight bushels. 
To increase the yield of our wheat the 
seed is an important factor: in fact.it is 
the starting noint. and the selecting and 
preparing tor sowing cannot he too caro­ 
tene done. A friend of mine, living in an 
id oining county, told me he had increased 
the yield of his wheat at least one-third by 
going through it just before cutting anet 
selecting the best heads. In this way he 
secured a good sized bundle. 
This was 
gown apart bv itself: when haryested, it 
was kept to itself, and, when t hreshed, he 
had good care used that it might not get 
mixed. 
Ibis was all sown in bis usual way, 
aud when the crop was threshed it made 
250 bushels of wheat, amt ho sold at I he 
threshing -IO bushels to his neighbors for 
geed. He Raid it was a little trouble, and 
-required care, but he was well paid for it. 
He gaid that although his neighbors saw 
the great benefit derived from his care in 
selecting seed,, there were none that prac­ 
tised it. This is one reason th at agriculture 
progresses as slowly as it does: the good ex­ 
periences are let drop bv the wayside. 
The time wheat is sown, I think, makes a 
difference in the yield. Aside from bettor 
yield, early sowing has many advantages. 
It takes less seed by having more time to 
tiller or spread out. for it seems to be the 
nature of wheat to cover the whole ground. 
By securing a stronger growth of plants 
during autumn for enduring the winter, 
there is less danger I rom rust and other 
damages, for. as I have stated that it was 
the nature of wheat to cover the whole 
ground, if sown late, it will make an effort 
in the spring to spread out to cover the 
ground, making it later in maturing, and 
exposing the crop longer to the ru st It 
enables the plant to gather and hold the 
rich plant-food as it is brought down by the 
fall and winter rains and snow. that other­ 
wise would be leached through the soil and 
lost 
A proper preparation of soil is too much 
neglected by most farmers to make the best 
yields, or eveu to make wheat growing 
profitable. Ber lect pulverization by finely 


plowing, harrowing and rolling is highly 
important, for the nutritive constituents of 
the soil cannot be brought into that state of 
solution in which they must be liefore 
plants can appropriate thorn, until the soli 
is made very fine. No part of th e’earth, no , 
m atter how rich it may be. is available for 
plant use until it is very finely pulverized; 
consequently Hie farmer should use all 
care in this respect, let his land be rich or 
poor.—[Prairie Fanner. 


T h ick and T h in Corn. 
The annual report of tho Connecticut Ex­ 
periment Station for 188.1, part I, contains 
a record of experiments on the effect of the 
rate or distance of planting on the quan­ 
tity and quality of the corn crop. 
It was 
planted in rows four feet apart, and stalks 
were grown at various measured distances, 
from one stalk to every four feet, to every 
two feet, every foot, and so on down to 
eight stalks to a foot, or one to each inch 
and a half. All the work was done with 
measured accuracy. Two varieties of corn 
were planted, a small Hint and a large 
dent. 
The results on these two were rather un­ 
expected. The flint increased in quantity 
of field cured corn with the num ber of 
stalks until a foot apart in the rows: but 
when two to a foot were planted the yield 
was lessened instead of increasing, and still 
more so when the number of plants was in­ 
creased to three inches, and to an inch and 
a half. But of the cent corn the yield quite 
steadily increased with the thickness of tho 
planting, although not regularly so. and 
the plat where the stand was thickest had 
the heaviest field-cured crop. 
Of dry fodder, the flint produced the 
most when the plants stood a foot in the 
row. Thicker planting, as well as thinner, 
decreased tho yield. The dent variety pro­ 
duced the most fodder where the plants 
■toad an inch aud a half in the row. 
The yield of sound or hard kernels of dry 
shelled corn of the flint increased steadily 
with the thickness of the planting up to 
two plants to the foot:then it fell ort rapid­ 
ly until an inch end a half apart, when no 
sound kernels at all were produced. The 
soft kernels were fewest where the hard 
and sound ones were largest. 
Some irregularity is reported in the re- 
sults.and it is obvious th at they not only vary 
with the variety of corn, but also with dif­ 
fer ng soils and varying fertilizers. We have 
tried experiments on strong land with 
eight-rowed yellow corn, and found by 
weighing that the fodder crop increased 
with the thickness of planting up to a 
much larger number than any- of the above. 
The stalks were shorter and smaller, but 
their increased number more than made up 
tho difference. Superficial observers pro­ 
noun' ed the thinner and taller crop the 
heaviest, but weighing told a different 
story. Experiments should therefore be 
performed by farmers themselves on their 
own lands with the varieties they com­ 
monly cultivate, and with varying applica­ 
tions of manures. The wetness or drought 
of the season would also have its influence. 


T h e W h ite Sugar Bean. 
This plant which is believed to be a val­ 
uable forage plant, iB extensively cultivated 
in China and Japan, also recently in south­ 
ern Europe. The beans furnish a highly 
nutritious food for man, and t he beans, with 
the vines or straw, are valuable for cattle. 
Successful cultivation requires a climate 
suitable for the cultivation of Indian corn. 
a light soil in a good state of fertilization. 
with planting and general treatm ent about 
the same as for our common garden beans. 
This new forage crop has been tried for 
green todder and for ensilage with very 
encouraging results: from eight to nine 
tons of green fodder have been secured 
from an acre. 
The analysis of the beans gives a percent­ 
age of composition as follows of dry m atter: 
Crude ash, 5.22; ce1hilc.se. 5.35: fat, 21.89; 
protein, 83.36; 
non nitrogenous matter, 
34.18 which gives a nutritive ratioof 1.2.37, 
and fertilizing constituents of the value of 
$21.55 per ton. 
The analysis of the dry fodder, beans and 
vines, gives: Crude ash. 6.47: cellulose, 
20,7'>; fat, 5.62: protein. 15.87; non-nitrog- 
enous matter, 51.28. with a nutritive ratio 
of 1.5.42. or what would be considered a 
suitable ration for ordinary use for most an­ 
imals. 
Tim fertilizing constituents of the entire 
plants are calculated at $9.27 per ton calcu­ 
lated upon the basis of a little more than 
one-half percent, of potassium oxide, nearly 
I per cent, of phosphoric acid aud nearly 
21 j per cent, of nitrogen. 
The .Saga bean mav therefore be consid­ 
ered to be a desirable forage crop and might 
also he made to serve an important purpose 
in tho practice of green manuring, although 
in any use it would be well to experiment 
attrist only on a limited scale to prove its 
actual practical value. Now it is in this 
way only that the question can be asked of 
the soil, and a question that must be asked 
of each tanner of different Dol t ions of the 
farm. Even if it requires a little time to 
determine these questions, it is time well 
s> ent. Most farms are iii want of some fer­ 
tilizing material and as soon as the kind 
can be determined, that only need he ap­ 
plied, if commercial fertilizers are to be 
used. Of course, if manure eg plenty upon 
thp farm, it is better to useWt for the me­ 
chanical effect that is produced in the soil 
during the process of its decomposition.— 
[Germantown Telegraph. 


T H E D A IR Y . 


Y ield of M ilk P er A cre—Cost of a 
P ou n d of B u tter—R ation for B u tter 
—R ip en in g Cream . 
Prof. Henry, in his tables showing the 
value of food grown upon an acre of laud. 
has this Ic say regarding the product of an 
acre of corn when converted into milk and 
butter: 
"Three and twenty-seven hun­ 
dredths acres produced 14,t:84 pounds of 
corn stalks and 16,160 pounds of corn. 
Ono aero produced 4490 pounds of corn 
stalks aud 4941 pounds of corn. An acre 
of land produced sufficient grain food 
for 
666 f 
pounds 
of 
milk. 
or 
324 
pounds 
of 
butter, and 
sufficient corn 
stalks for 2324 pounds of milk, or IIC 
pounds of butter.” While an acre of land 
will produce sufficient grain food for 6664 
pounds of milk, and enough corn husks for 
2324 pounds more, tho total quantity is, 
therefore. 
8988 pounds, or about 4500 
quarts. It requires two extra good cows, or 
three of average quality, to produce this 
amount, but tho professor says that au acre 
will produce the feed for the milk if the 
cows will convert it into the article desired. 
The problem as to whether an acre will 
support a cow is solved by the professor 
showing that it should support two. And 
tho professor bas tested and demonstrated 
all that he claims. No farmer procures 
8988 pounds of milk from an acre of food 
grown, hut he states that it can be done. 
Tho prolessor allows 439 pounds of butter 
from tho milk produced by the feed on one 
acre. and therefore leaves a large amount 
o f'-kim milk to be used for other purposes. 
Of course the support of tile cow herself 
must be deducted, and it must also be con­ 
sidered that the best of cows do not digest 
ail ttie food eaten. As he has shown, how­ 
ever, that an aero can and should produce 
so large an amount, it should ho the aim of 
every dairyman to secure such results. 


Coat of a F oun d of B u tter. 
Quite frequently up springs some man who 
proceeds to tell us what it costs to make 
butter. 
No sooner has be subsided than 
some other fellow declares that the first is 
all wrong. 
As we view it, the cost of pro­ 
ducing a pound of butter must depend on 
so great a number of ever-varying conditions 
that tho experience of no one m in eau be 
taken as a guide for others. 
There are 
however, two primary principles which 
govern everywhere: 
1. Tile cost of butter per cow will a1 wavs 
be affected by the amount the cow yields. 
For instance, if a cow yields only 150 
pounds a year, the cost per pound in some 
respects is more than double that obtained 
from a cow that yields 300 pounds. The 
item of labor, stabling, and to a consider­ 
able extent feed aho. is nearly, if not quite, 
the same with the first cow as with the sec­ 
ond. 
2. In herds of cows tho cost of butter per 
pound is affected by the she of the herd. 
Ten cows. producing 2 0 pounds each in a 
season, will re mire the same machinery 
and room that will a herd of 20 having the 
some relative production per cow. 
Two thousand pounds of butter will cost 
more per pound, iu many particulars, than 
•touo pouuds. Tile proportion of cost will 
also be varied greatly by the perfection and 
handiness of stables and dairy house. A 
Mr. Hopkins of Buffalo. N. Y., witu a herd 
of 15 very fine dairy cows, that pro­ 
duced an average of 332 pounds per cow, 
savs iii the Country Gentleman that his 
butter cost him LIV* cents a pound to pro­ 
duce that which sells for an average price 
of 35 cents. 
Another dairyman says his figures are all 
wrong, and that it costs him 44 cents a 
pound the year round. 
We would not 
wonder if it did.- Take some of these fool­ 
ish dairymen who really prefer a (ow that 
will yield 125 pounds to one that yields 300 
pounds, and we doubt not they are paying a 
cost of 30 to 40 cents for all they get. It 
takes from $30 to $t0 to keep even such 
low down cows a year, and a return of only 
about IOO pounds of butter makes tile 
article cost near. Iii all these fine points it 
takes brains to figure where the profit lies. 
Not one farmer in IOO iii Wisconsin can tell 
today what his butter costs, or the cost per 
gallon of his milk product. As business 
men this should not be. 


R ation for B utter. 
Please give ration for Jersey cow averag­ 
ing SOO pounds, butter being the object 
without forcing to the detriment of health, 
from the following: Medium meadow bay. 
chiefly herdsgrass and redtop. $9 per ton; 
cornmeal, $19;oats, 42 cents per 32 pounds. 


or $25 per ton; wheat bran. 120; cotton-! 
seed meal. $28: O. F. linseed meal. $35. 
lh e prices of foods given are rather high. I 
except the hay aud cornmeal, and present 
the anomaly of wheat bran higher than 
cornmeal. It is appropriate here to remark 
that oats at 42 rents per bushel Is not an 
economical food bv the side of wheat bran 
at $20 per ton and cornmeal at $19. The 
digestible nutrients in oats and wheat bran 
render each of about the san e value. Prob­ 
ably the most economical ration which can 
he constructed out of T. D. H.’s foods is the 
following: Sixteen pounds mixed hay. 4 
pounds cornmeal. 6 pounds wheat bran. 2 
pounds cottonseed meal. It is presumed 
that this cottonseed meal is the best quality 
of decorticated. The price is certainly high 
enough for that. Linseed meal should he 
laid down there as low as $28 per ton. if 
purchased in quantity. To show H. the 
digestible nutrients in this ration, the fol­ 
lowing analytical formula is given in 
pounds: 


and light, if they do not die entirely. On 
this aceouut. the squared rimmed hedge is 
not to be commended. It is also more un­ 
natural and arttficia1 looking, and harder to 
secure than the sloping round toppod form. 
The fully deyeloped hedge must be trimmed 
occasionally, at least thru® or four times 
during each growing season. 


T H E E N S IL A G E . 
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IG pounds mixed hay................... 
0.611 7.17 
0 1 6 
4 pounds cornm eal..................... 
0.34 
2.52 
0.19 
6 pounds wheat bran.................. 
0.70; 2.76 
0.16 
2 pound* cottonseed m eal......... 
0.701 0.44 
0.12 
Total*......................................... 
2.36 i 12.89 
0.62 


Nutritive ratio, I to 0. 
It may be advisable, after H. has fed this 
ration for a few weeks, to add ono pound of 
linseed meal. This would improve it. It is 
understood th atthishayls to be run through 
a cutter, well moistened, and the ground 
feed, having been all mixed together dry, is 
mixed evenly with the hay. It may be given 
in two or three feeds, as may be most con­ 
venient. But. as we have so often said, this 
is rather a combination of food than an 
exact ration per head, although this is about 
the average ration that these cows will 
take, when properly fed. H. is no doubt 
aware of the peculiar nervous organization 
of the Jersey cow. and that there is no breed 
more affected by irregularity in feeding and 
milking. No person should be permitted to 
have the care of this breed who is not dis­ 
tinguished for kindness to animals, and any 
change of milkers should be st rictly avoided. 
—[Frofessor Stewart in Country Gentleman. 


R ipening Cream . 
Col. F. D. Curtis never churns his cream 
less than 24 hours old, and he aims to have 
it 48 hours old. and tries to keep it in such 
a condition that it wilt be 48 hours old. It 
is then only slightly acid. This helps the 
process of separating the butter globules. 
When the cream is properly ripened it 
speaks for itself. It looks light colored, and 
has a bright, satiny appearance, cracks open 
on the top, and you can almost see the but­ 
ter right in the cream. As soon as it reaches 
this point it wants to be churfied right then 
and there. 
Now. the great trouble with tho average 
dairyman is he doesn’t observe these things 
closely enough, h e does not skim the milk 
properly, aud the cream is kept too long. 
Col. Curtis would not put old cream with 
sweet cream. Warm your cream up to about 
~B . hut sourness does not ripen the cream. 
By a little neglect in ripening the cream 
you cannot get ail your butter. He has no 
doubt that ho has lost 5000 pounds of butter 
during the last IO rears by not ripening his 
cream property. He would get his cream 
partially ripened, put his sweet cream in. 
and let the whole ripen. By repeated ex­ 
periments he found by these means he had 
tieen losing about lo per cent, of his butter. 
By ripening his cream together, he has no 
trouble in getting at least IO tier cent more 
butter than he ever did by the old method, 
and he attributes this logs entirely to the 
ripening. 


T H E SC IO N . 


T he B est Tim e to C ut 
T hem —The 
B udding Process. 
Many select these from wood of one or 
two years’ growth, but I would advise tak­ 
ing young wood of the previous season’s 
growth from the outside branches that are 
exposed fully to the sun and air. Cut from 
the parent tree anytim e from January to 
the time of growth. When collected label, 
place in tho ground, covered to within an 
inch of their tops, till readv to graft, which 
is just before the buds open to growth. Cut 
the scions into lengths of from three to five 
eyes. W here there is an abundance use the 
middle portion of the shoot only. I have 
endeavored to give plain directions, and 
will next speak of the budding process. 
This operation may be performed with any 
sharp tliin-bladed knife, though a "budding 
knife'’ is preferred. 
It must be inserted 
half an inch above tho bud. and passing 
about one-fourth ttie way through the wood 
of the shoot, come out again about the 
same distance below it, making the cut 
clean as possible. That part of the bark in 
the centre of which the bud is situated is 
called the shield: and when removed, it 
contains a portion of the wood, which is to 
be carefully removed with the point of the 
kiltie. Should the wood seem dry, aud hard 
to separate, the bud is too old and should be 
rejected. 
I sometimes think that if wives would 
take more interest in those things so im­ 
portant and interesting to their husbands 
many homes would be more congenial, 
ana should the husband die or his health 
fail the wife would know better how to 
carry on the farm work successfully. I 
have a friend who has been a widow for 
some years, and she is yearly maturing 
the plans herself and husband had made, 
thereby creating a flourishing farm, which 
would ne a credit to any man. ’ Woman­ 
like.” I have sometimes jumped from one 
subject to another. To continue on the 
"budding” directions, 
lf the wood is too 
old or too young, the shields may be taken 
off. only about one-seventh et the way 
through the shoot, and inserted into the 
stock without removing the portion of the 
wood it contains. 
In putting tile bud to 
the stock, make an incision lengthwise 
through the bark about an inch in length, 
using care so the wood will not be iniured. 
Then cross this at the top by another in­ 
cision. 
The thin ivory handle or back of 
the budding knife should then bo used to 
raise 
the 
bark, 
and 
the shield 
in­ 
serted within, gently forcing it to the 
bottom 
of 
the perpendicular incision. 
When it is properly placed, the portion of 
it above the cross incision should be 
cut off, and care be taken that tho bud 
is in close contact with the wood of the 
stock. 
When tins is done bind it up 
with damn matting, alt except the bud. 
winch must be left free to the air, hut pro­ 
tected from sun or wet, either of which 
would ruin the whole operation. In two 
weeks the bandages may bo loosened, 
though not entirely taken away. From tho 
last of June to September budding may be 
done, choosing cloudy weather. Seloqt tho 
buds from vigorous, voung wood, nearly 
done growing. Cut off the leaves, allowing 
about half an inch of the foot stalk to 
remain for the convenience of inserting the 
buds. Early the next spring the stalks on 
winch those buds are that have taken should 
be headed down to within two inches of the 
bud. winch, will then grow rapidly, and 


lion of the stock left above the eye tor {hut 
must ne tied in an upright form to the por- 


Durpose. When it has made a good growth 
tho stock should be cut off close to the 
shoot by a sloping back cut, when it will 
soon bo covered with the growth of the 
wood. To the uninitiated these directions 
may seem quite complicated, but after 
watching some one perform the operation 
of either grafting or budding it would seem 
a pleasant and not difficult task. There is 
such a variety of pleasant work that the 
parents of the farmer boys and girls could 
themselves learn aud teach, to their chil­ 
dren.—[Indiana Farmer. 


T H E H E D G E . 


H edge M anagem ent—T he B est Form 
for a H edge. 
To get a good hedge, especially of ever­ 
greens, requires several years of careful at­ 
tention. even after the plants have been 
well started and of considerable size. When 
hedge plants are first set, they must of 
necessity be somewhat slender and scant of 
branch. It will take them two or three 
years to get well rooted and started in their 
new location, and for the following few 
years the growth will be mainly upward, 
and the frequent clipping back of this 
growth causes that thick lateral growth, 
which by slow process of several years more 
attains the desired proportions. 
I do not say this to discourage the would- 
be planter. I certainly admire a good hedge 
and would like to see one on every nice 
place; but it is well to duly appreciate the 
work we may have in hand and go about it 
understandingly. Then we will be more 
likely to carry it through to success than 
those who imagine that a hedge will come 
about in some way a few years atter the 
plants are set. 
It may be safely said that a good ever­ 
green cannot be grown from 15-inch plants 
under IO yea' s’ time. Also, that where one 
man succeeds in getting a good hedge, IO 
fail. This failure comes largely from lack 
of pruning and clipping. Many growers 
will not commence cutting back until the 
hedge has reached the desired height. This 
is a mistake. Clipping should commence 
with the first year’s growth, and be con­ 
tinued regularly thereafter. 
The growth 
of hedge plants, like all others, is constantly 
upward. The height can be increased at 
any time by simply allowing nature to have 
her own way iii the m atter; but the breadth 
aud thickness of the hedge oau only be had 
by continuosly obstructing the natural 
direction of growth. 
If once allowed to 
spindle up, a thick hedge form cannot be 
obtained to any degree of perfection. 
The best form for a hedge is wide at the 
base. sloping inward and upward from the 
ground to the top. The sun, light and air 
then get a good chance at the base as well 
as at the top. When tfie lower limbs are 
not thus favored, they are apt to be open 


How to B uild an E nsilage S tack. 
At tho college of agriculture at Downton. 
Salisbury, the crops are very heavy, but the 
rains brought haymaking to a complete 
standstill. 
Prof. Wrightson and the stu­ 
dents. therefore, set to work to make an en­ 
silage stack. As the process adopted is of 
the simplest character, there 
is 
really 
nothing to describe. Many persons all over 
the country, however, may just now be 
anxious to have some information on the 
subject, and as Prof. Wrightson drew up a 
series of bints for the bi nefitof the students 
these cannot fail to be of great value. They 
are simple and terse, and are as follows: 
1. That the fodder should be aa fresh and 
green as possible, and that a little dew or 
wet is not ob ectionable. 
2. That the cart should bo driven over 
tho heap, as In the making of a duneheap. 
3. That tho grass should he well broken 
or tended and evenly spread, aud not left in 
a humpy or rough condition. 
4. That the mass should he kept thor­ 
oughly well compressed by me.'.ns of a horse 
roller which max bo kept at work upon the 
stack from time to time. 
5. That the rick should be formed about 
two yards wider than it is intended to re­ 
main. the surplns m atter he afterwards 
trimmed off with a bar knife and thrown 
over the mats. so as to secure a solid and 
firm outside to the rick. 
6. That the temperature should not risk 
higher than 140 F., and should be kept be­ 
tween 120’ F. and 140 F. 
7. That when the temperature is disposed 
to run more than 140 F.. it may be checked 
by fresh addition of green fodder, thereby 
adding to the pressure. 
8. The temperature will be forced to creep 
upwards with the building of the stack, and 
the hottest portion will lie found two feet 
from the top. Below this the weight of the 
accumulated grass fodder will be sufficient 
to cheek further development of heat and 
fermentation. 
These rules cannot fail to be interesting 
and instructive to those who wish. in con­ 
sequence of broken weather, to ru t up 
cheaply and quickly a stock of ensilage.— 
[H. F. M., in Bell’s Messenger.” 


T H E B LA C K W A L N U T . 


A n A ttractiv e-S hade and O rn am en tal 
T ree. 
The black walnut, Juglang nigra, Linn., 
is indigenous to the United States, and may 
be found from Vermont to Florida and 
westward to Texas and Arizona, though it 
is most at home in States bordering the 
Ohio river. It is easily grown in Massa­ 
chusetts from seed or nursery trees. Its 
nuts are large aud round, with a smooth 
outer bark, which Is quite bittor and astrin­ 
gent, like that of the common butternut, 
Juglans cinerea, and like that it also has a 
very rough, prickly shall. Tile kernel is a 
favorite with boys and squirrels.though it is 
hardly equal in sweetness and delicacy of 
flavor to the butternut. The heart wood 
only of this tree is dark colored, the sap­ 
wood being light, so the trees grow more 
valuable with age. On good strong land it 
makes a rapid growth aud is worthy of more 
attention than it has received outside its 
natural homo. 
In Kentucky there are 
many farm fences of black walnut rails, 
split out a half century ago, which are still 
sound, and in localities remote trom trans­ 
portation lines tliero may lie found some 
noble specimens of trees that are worth on 
the stump little more than ordinary chest­ 
nut or oak trees in New England. 
For planting, the nuts should be kept in 
damp earth through the fall and winter, to 
prevent drying, 
lf the young trees are 
transplanted twoor three times when young, 
they can bb moved with salety when several 
years old. 
The black walnut is an attractive shade 
and ornamental tree, and well worthy of 
more attention than it lias received. A 
large old tree in Norfolk comity was sold 
standing a few years a g o for $100. and 
brought over $600 when dug out and fitted 
for market, the stump and large roots yield­ 
ing some of the most valuable stock for 
veneers. 


T H E FA R M E R . 


H is E d u catio n —Ignorance M u st Go 
to th e W all. 
Illiteracy is tho groat incubus and curse 
from winch farmers must be emancipated 
before agriculture (intelligently understood 
and applied) eau take Its place among the 
industrial sciences. Education is the lever 
th at moves tho world, and farming in this 
enlightened age. where the old hand lever 
has given place to tile improved cultivator, 
tho clumsy garden rake to the horse hoe, 
the primitive scythe to the magnificent 
mower and binder, the cast iron pony 
plough to the steam plough, the frame of 
porniod sticks to the improved disk harrow, 
the slow ox to the blooded Percberon, the 
log cabin to the frame cottage-so must the 
illiterate drudge be superceded by the edu­ 
cated cultivator. It has become a question 
of the "survival of the fittest.” and igno­ 
rance must go to the wall. It must seek 
other pursuits or channels where main 
strength is the primo requisite. Brute force 
unaided by a knowledge of agricultural 
chemistry cannot compete in the race, and 
those of our farmers who will not avail 
themselves of scientific knowledge cheaply 
dissemina ted are doomed to eternal enslave­ 
ment.—[Home and Farm. 


T H E F E R T IL IZ E R S . 


Com m ercial 
F e rtilize rs 
A re 
N ot 
Profitable. 
In a discussion on commercial fertilizers 
during the May meeting of toe Berks 
County (Penn.) Agricultural Society, as re­ 
ported by Cyrus T. Fox. secretary, several 
farmers expressed the opinion that the use 
of such fertilizers could not be made profit­ 
able at the present relative pricks af fer­ 
tilizers and produce. 
All acknowledged 
that stable manure wok difficult to procure 
in sufficient quantities, but it was thought 
more economical to supplement this Qua­ 
nti re by clover and lime than by fertilizers 
purchased at a cost of $4u to $50 per ton. 


T he W o rld ’s T allest C him ney. 
[Philadelphia Record.] 
The tallest chimney in this country is the 
new stack of the Clark Thread Company, 
at Kearney, near Newark, N. J. It is a cir­ 
cular shaft 335 feet high and 28Va feet in 
diameter at the base. This chimney cost 
$30,000 and contains 1,697,000 bricks. It 
was 
finished 
in 
September 
last, but 
its supremacy among American chimneys 
will 
be brief, for 
one 
is 
now being 
erected for the Fall River Iron Works Com­ 
pany in Fall River, Mass., that will be 340 
feet high and 30 feet in diameter at tho 
base. Chicago’s highest chimney is 330 
feet tall. 
American chimneys, however, 
are mere pigmies beside some of the tall 
Scotch and 
English stacks. 
The great 
Townsend stack at Glasgow, the tallest in 
the world, is 454 feet high and 32 feet in 
diameter at the base. Tennant & Co. of 
Glasgow have a chimney 435Va feet by 40, 
and the mills of Dobson & Barlow, Bolton, 
Eng., have an octagonal stack 367 Va feet 
high and 33 feet IO inches in diam eter at 
the bottom. 


The E nvelope C om bination. 


[The Paper M ill.] 
The Standard Envelope Company, which 
was organized June 30,1887, is generally 
known as the envelope trust, but is really a 
combination of 18 envelope manufacturers, 
which was formed to put prices on a paying 
basis. 
Last year 3,000,000,000 envelopes were 
consumed in this country, of which 400,- 
000,000 were made for the government and 
a majority of the remainder by the com­ 
bine. An official of the combine states that 
the properties included in the combination 
altogether are 
worth about $6.000,OOO. 
Some lirms make from 65,000 to 70,000 en­ 
velopes per day. 
For the first six months of 1889 it is esti­ 
mated that 1,4(10,000,000 envelopes have 
been 
manufactured, 
excluding 
those 
stamped and manufactured by the govern­ 
ment. This shows a slight falling off in 
comparison to the output of the latter half 
Of 1888. 
__________ ________ 


An E d ito r Irrita te d . 
[Cayuga Chief.] 
Like a mangy cur scourged back to its 
den, tho Port Byron paper retires snarling 
from a controversy it provoked, in which 
it has gained no credit and suffeied consid­ 
erable damage. It backs squarely out in 
the most contemptible and cowardly man­ 
ner i)oss3ble. It foully libelled its neigh­ 
bor—it lied like Satan—and when brought 
to book had neither the manhood nor the 
courage to retract its slander. 


H ad B een T here. 
[New Yorx Weekly,] 
Old Grumps (in bed, nearly midnight)— 
Ooo! I hear stealthy steps on the stairs— 
some one creeping along barefooted! 
His wife (who was young once)—Keep 
quiet, Joshua. I guess that’s only our darter 
going up with her shoes under her arm. 


OH, TO BE A MAN! 


By Hugh Coleman Davidson, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE GRERX HILLS BY THE SKA.” 
183 Hannah Stet toe 
was a prim little old 
maid, with a flat, 
round ruddy face and 
dark b r o w n h a i r 
neatly fastened be­ 
hind in a little knot 
S h e 
i n v a r i a b l y 
dressed In gray silk 
or satin, wore a gold 
brooch containing a 
lock of white hair, 
aud was very p a r ­ 
ticular about her caps 
—curious compounds 
of ribbon and muslin and lace, which varied 
from the severe turban in the morning to 
the last new fashion from Paris in the even­ 
ing. Tliese caps wrought a remarkable 
change in ber appearance; she seemed to 
grow younger as the day advanced, so that 
the question of her age was often debated 
by the gossiping inhabitants of Dullish. th8 
small ana dreary watering place in which 
she had made lier home. 
She lived with a confidential old servant 
in a little cottage facing a triangular green' 
Resea wore carefully 
trailed over the 
wooden porch; the path through the tiny 
garden was bordered with white pebbles; 
the flower hods were cut with m athe­ 
matical precision: in short, the outside 
of the cottage 
clearly 
indicated 
the 
orderly habits 
that 
prevailed 
within. 
Nothing ever went wrong there. 
Doors 
opened and shut without creaking; hot 
mutton punctually at I o’clock on Sundays 
was followed by cold mutton punctually at 
I o’clock on Mondays: the muffins were 
done to a turn on Thursdays, when a few 
friends always came to afternoon te a ; habit 
had worn for Itself deep groves, and every­ 
thing ran smoothly and undeviatingly 
along them. 
When any Sunday-school teacher wanted 
a model of commonplace propriety for the 
example of her pupils, she was sure to 
select Miss Hannah Steptoe. No one would 
have dreamed of suspecting the slightest 
tinge of romance in this quiet little lady. 
And vet, so inconsistent Is human nature, 
she had set her aff ections upon a man much 
younger than herself, while her life was 
haunted by the dark desire to see the world 
as it really is, and not as it was presented to 
her, and ber set of highly respectable 
friends, all of whom stood upon the neat 
and narrow platform of conventionality and 
never ventured to look over the edge. 
She 
longed to do what they dared not. 
The 
placid smile that sometimes lighted up her 
face, as she sat in the arm chair before the 
fire and watched her cat sleeping on the 
hearthrug, was caused, not by a pleasant 
retrospect which affords enjoyment to so 
many old ladies, but by a fanciful picture of 
her friends’ feelings as they believed her 
plunging into some wild extravagance. 
Certain persons of undoubted piety, John 
Wesley among them, are said to have been 
beset by a horrible and almost irresistible 
temptation to do something outrageous. 
The temptation that beset Miss Steptoe was 
somewhat similar in degree, though differ­ 
ent in kind. “Oh, to be a man!” was the 
thought that continually rose to her lips but 
never escaped them. 
It was more than 
feminine curiosity; it was alm ost'a mania 
w ith her, cleverly as she concealed it. l’er- 
haps. after all. tho very stiffness of manner 
and habit, which was supposed to be her 
leading characteristic, was but an extreme 
precaution against her besetting tem pta­ 
tion. 
’’Oh, to be a man!” The thought was no 
sooner driven from her mind than it was 
back again, often bursting upon her at the 
most incongruous times, when site was 
making a pudding or knitting a stocking. 
But the day came when, with dazzled eyes, 
she saw a way to the attainm ent of a wish 
which she had always regarded as unattain­ 
able. 
Late ono autumn there arrived iii Dullish 
a mesmerist, who called himselt Frofessor 
Sobriuski. In spite of his name be spoke 
English with a very good accent. Ho was 
a tall, thin, sallow-fared man with an enor­ 
mous nose aud cold, snake like 
eyes. 
Possessed of a fund of grim humor, ho re­ 
garded human nature as a plaything, amt 
was never so pleased as when trying tho 
effect of a round block in a square hole. It 
was doubtless this propensity that had led 
him to adopt mesmerism as a means of 
livelihood. 
A successful seance in the Town Hall 
brought Professor Sobnnski into notice. 
At first his vocation as a public performer 
—a sort of play-actor, in fact - was decidedly 
against him, but somebody started the story 
that he was a Polish count, whereupon he 
became quite the rage in Dullish. 
Ile was 
invited to dinners, teas and suppers, and at 
ail of them was expected to give illustra­ 
tions of his art gratuitously. 
This he did, 
revenging himself by making fools of his 
host and hostess. 
Among the professor’s warmest admirers 
was Miss Hannah Steptoe. 
In the crowd 
that used to gather round him she allay s 
occupied a prominent place; her prim little 
figure rigid, her dantily-attired head held 
on one side as she hung upon his every 
word. She had conceived a most fantastic 
idea of the powers of mesmerism. 
By its 
aid, it seemed to her. the transmigration of 
souls was brought within the range of 
possibility, if not of accomplished facts. 
Glowing with excitement, she hatched a 
little plot based upon this conclusion. 
She 
invited to a cosy afternoon tea, a few friends, 
including 
the 
professor 
and 
Captain 
Henniker, a tall, handsome, indolent man 
with a big moustache,which had captivated 
all the young ladies in Dullish—aud Miss 
Hannah Steptoe. But it was not solely the 
moustache that had wrought tho mischief 
in her case. The captain, in spite of lits 
drawling tones, and eyes, which were seldom 
really open, was reputed to have seen more 
of the world than most people of double the 
age. This alone would be quite enough to 
explain lier secret admiration of him. 
The preparations for her entertainment 
wero prodigious. Never was there such a 
baking of cakes and toasting of muffins and 
washing of quaint little cups and saucers. 
The kettle was unusually tedious, 
and 
when the tea was made the solemn servant 
terrified ber mistress with the suggestion 
that the water had never boiled after all. 
With awed faces they peered into 
the 
splendid silver teapot, which was reserved 
for state occasions, and when they beheld 
several leaves floating on the surface, their 
expressions were most tragic. 
"M artha, this is too dreadful.” exclaimed 
Miss Steptoe, with uplifted hands. 
"Yes, m a’am, it is.” replied Martha. "I’ve 
never known the like happen in our house 
before—no, never.” 
It was some time before Miss Steptoe re­ 
covered from the shock. Her domestic du­ 
ties imDosed such a strain upon her that she 
almost forgot the excitement of ber plot. 
But when, attired in lier best gray silk and 
daintiest cap, she sat down to await the 
coming of her guests.she was all a tremble. 
Her manner, when receiving them, was 
marked by extreme nervousness, but no 
one, looking at that prim little lady, would 
have attributed the cause to anything more 
extraordinary than a catastrophe in the 
kitchen. When she had poured out the tea. 
and M artha had handed round the cake and 
muffins and retired, she lost no time in com­ 
ing to the point. 
"W ouldn’t it be very nice and interesting. 
you know, Brot Sobriuski,” she said to that 
distinguished foreigner, whose big nose, 
hovering over bis cup, resembled the beak 
of a bird, "to carry mesmerism a little 
further than you do?” 
A breathless silence fell upon all, for the 
professor was about to speak. Every eye 
was eagerly bent upon him as he sat down 
his cup. The only person who saw any 
humor in the situation was himself, and he 
was too clever to show it. 
"In what way?” he asked. 
•’Well,’ replied Miss Steptoe “your sub­ 
jects can’t resist the power of your will, eau 
they?” 
"No, Miss Steptoe.” 
"You can njake them do precisely what 
you like. You eau even separate soul from 
body.” 
“Just so,” assented the professor. 
"Then 
why' not 
make 
somebody’s 
spirit enter somebody else’s 
body? 
A 
sort of temporary exchange, you know, and 


then each would have the thoughts aud 
feelings of the other. Wouldn’t such an 
experiment tend to more brotherly love? I 
mean, by enabling us to nee things from dif­ 
ferent standpoints.” 
"No doubt,” said tho professor, smiling, 
though the glitter in his eyes was anything 
but pleasant. "Upon whom. Miss Steptoe, 
do you wish me to experiment?” 


" no doubt,” said the professor, smiling 


As she glanced around the silent circle 
gathered before tho fire, there was a very 
general shrinking. The ladies cowered be­ 
hind their teacups, and several of 
the 
gentlemen standing in the background 
were mean enough to hide behind their 
neighbors. 
"Well,” said Bliss Steptoe with resigns- 
tion,’’if it will serve the interests of science, 
I don’t mind offering myself.” 
By this time the ladies were thoroughly 
frightened, aud several began to remon­ 
strate. But Prof. Sobrinski took no notice 
of them. 
"Who else?” he asked. 
"('ap t Henniker, won’t you?” timidly 
said Miss Steptoe, after a pause. "A sol­ 
dier oughtn’t to be afraid, you know. Won t 
you join mo in the sacred cause of science?” 
" With pleasure.” he drawled, bowing from 
a chair opposite. "Only too happy to oblige a 
lady. But, no larks, professor! You must let 
me get back to myself, or it might ho awk- 
ward for Miss Steptoe. I wouldn’t incon­ 
venience her for the world.” 
"My experiments never fail.” said the 
professor; "pray let us begin at once.” 
He proceeded in the usual way, making 
each of his subjects gaze fixedly at a coin 
held in such a position as to throw a strain 
upon the eves. The spectators watched the 
operation with some curiosity and no little 
trepidation, not a word being spoken by any 
of them. It was the professor, and not his 
subjects, who riveted their attention. There 
was a strange fascination about his glitter­ 
ing eyes, and as the flickering firelight fell 
upon his tall figure and sallow, birdlike face 
and hovering bauds, he reminded many of 
a vulture. 
Caph Henniker, though at first a trifle 
restive, eventually fell under the magician’s 
spell. 
Miss Steptoe succumbed at once. 
When Prof. hobrinski examined their eyes. 
he found that both his subjects 
were 
thoroughly under the mesmeric influence. 
Then he smiled grimly, just as lie had 
smiled before. 
"So far, so good,” lie said; "now for the 
next stage.” He fluttered his fingers in 
front of Cant. Henniker. '’Remember you 
are Miss Steptoe.” He turned and repeated 
the gesture before hor. "Aud you are Capt. 
Henniker.” 
W ith a singular sly expression she looked 
up to him aud said, "No larks, professor.” 
Tho gentlemen fairly shrieked with laugh­ 
ter, tho speech was so unexpected. Their 
merriment was increased by the ridiculous 
appearance of Capt. Henniker. With his 
hands folded over his knees, he wore an air 
of mild reproval, just such an air as Miss 
Steptoe would ordinarily have worn under 
the same circumstances. 
All tins time she had been fidgeting in 
hor chair. As nobody spoke, all waiting for 
what was coming next, she rose impa­ 
tiently, saying: 
"You people are so uncommonly dull that 
I really can’t stand this any longer—I’m 
off.” 
"Where to?" asked Professor Sobnnski, 
the only one who was able to speak, 
"F ora spree. Bother these old maids! 
they are enough to drive one crazy.” 
lier words threw a sudden stiffness into 
the attitudes of the ladies present. They 
positively glared after her, as, with her 
little nose high in the air, site walked to 
Hie door. 
Cant. Henniker almost dropped from 
his seat. he was so dismayed. Like her, he 
was only obeying an irresistible power, for 
lie had full possession of his own identity. 
He knew what an ass lie was making of 
himself, but he contd not act otherwise, 
hard though lie tried to do so. And now 
that Miss Steptoe was going out he was 
lilied with horror, for how in her abscence 
could lie regain control over himself? Yet 
her womanly bashfulness and other char­ 
acteristics having been impressed upon 
him, ho could not utter one word to stop 
hor. "Thoro she goes with my spirit,” he 
said to himself, shuddering. And when the 
door closed upon her, this careless soldier 
with the big mustache actually begun to 
weep. 
Miss Steptoe went upstairs to lier room, 
and, with the speed aud inattention of a 
man. put on her mantle and bonnet. There 
was no lingering at the glass, no searching 
for stray ribbons, no final pluming of 
leathers. In a wonderfully short space of 
time she was out of the house and on her 
way to the Parade. 
Mr. Macnish. a pompous little man, who 
would have been startled to learn that he 
was a butt for every joker in Dullish, hap­ 
pened to be swaggering along in front of 
her. hbo stepped up to him and slapped 
him on the back 
"Well, old chappie, where are y 
to?” demanded this astonishing little lady 
on off 
dpd ’ 
When Mr. Macnish recognized Miss Step 
toe ho nearly had an apoplectic tit. 
•’Oh. you wag!” aho exclaimed, pointing 
at him. 
"Good gracious!” gasped Mr. Macnish, 
falling baek in alarm. 
"Ta-ta.” laughed Miss Steptoe; “I’m 
bound for the parade. You are not going 
my way, I suppose?” 
Mr. Macnish. with very 6haky knees, 
stood staring after her. 
"The woman’s 
mad.” he said at last. “There can be no 
doubt about it.” Then he turned and made 
for her cottage as fast as his logs could 
carry him. 
Hero another 
surprise 
awaited him. 
Martna. who did not know 
that her 
mistress bad gone out. told bim there were 
a number of visitors in the drawing room: 
should jjhe show him in? "Yes,” he replied 
in bewilderment; and entered, peering 
about like a traveller arrived at dead of 
night in a strange land. He found Prof. 
Sobrinski speaking to an entranced audi­ 
ence, but his arrival cauked a general flut­ 
ter. His extraordinary story created much 
amusement, and while the mystery was 
being explained to him there was a good 
deal of laughter. 
"Poor thing,” exclaimed Mr. Macnish. 
"she shou ld st have been allowed oat; I 
call it an abominable practical joke.” 
"My good sir,” said Prof. Sobriuski. "you 
speak too fast. It was Miss Steptoe herself 
who proposed the experiment. 
She has 
sacrificed herself in the c time of sci' nee.” 
"Science be hanged,” cried Mr. Macnish, 
“I’m going after her.” 
Cant. Henniker rose eagerly. 
"Allow me,” ho said, "I ought to have 
kept near lier. I feel dreadfully ill apart 
from her. If you will be good enough to 
excuse me. I will go after her.” He looked 
doubtfully at Professor Sobriuski. 
"You m ar go,” said the professor. 
Captain Henniker bowed and left the 
room. lie felt obliged to proceed slowly 
and sedately, eager as he was to regain the 
society of Miss Steptoe. Besides his anxiety 
to recover that part of himself with which 
he believed she had walked off, her spirit 
was working within him, and while he 
shrank from the contemplated act. he was 
irresistibly iuiDolJed to make a declaration 
love. 
g to ill] 
____ 
lade; ”1 don’t care a straw about the old 


of love. ’’What a dolt I am,” he kept say­ 
ing to himself as he went towards the pa 


frump, and yet—I love you to distraction, 
my darling. There, was there ever such a 
horrible position! 
The words will come 
out, but they are not my words.” 
Grassy banks, thinly planted with shrubs. 
sloped down to the parade, a converted 
park by the side of the sea. A few lamps 
twinkled along the edge of the beach; they 
had just been lighted when Capt Henniker 
arrived. The breeze being chilly, he was 
surprised to see a good many people walk­ 
ing about while a few occupied seats near 
the little circular erection where the band 
played in tho evening, in the distance was 
a prim little figure sauntering along as if 
the whole place belonged to her. 
3he 
stopped and spoke to nearly everybody she 
met, aud as she passed on again they gazed 
after her in speechless amusement. Mise 
Hannah Steptoe they knew; but who was 
this eccentric person who assumed her 
guise, and then startled them with the most 
extraordinary speeches and gestures? They 
gathered in groups aud pointed after her. 
l’here was quite a commotion upon the 
parade. 
If there was one thing more than another 
that Capt. Henniker abhorred it was being 
mixed up in a scene. He shuddered at the 


very idea of making himself ridiculous, and 
yet he went after MIM Steptoe, and. though 
struggling against what ne was compelled 
to do, entered into conversation with her. 
and walked by her side. The curious spec­ 
tators observed that she dropped herfllnpfg 
manner at once, but they did not know 
what had caused the change. They could 
not help. however, being struck with Cant. 
Henniker’s respectful attitude. 
"I very much wanted to see you alone ” 
he said, "so I have taken the liberty of fol­ 
lowing you. You can guess what I am going 
to say. can’t yon?” 
"How should I?” 
"Oh. my darling, how I lore you! You 
know it, don’t you? You have known it 
ail along, Do you lore me?” 


"I do.” atte answered softly. 
•'Then,” cried this miserable puppet, “I 
ara the happiest man in the world.” 
He stretched out his arms Tm ani her. As 
he did so a peal of laughter reached his 
ears, and proved stronger than the spell. 
He started back, shivering. 
"This place is frightfully public,” he 
said; "let us get away from it.” 
A pompous little man came tearing along 
the parade. 
He waved ids stick, and was 
evidently in a tremendous passion. It was 
Mr. Macnish. 
"Captain 
Henniker.” 
ho cried, 
"yon 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. You ere 
making Miss Steptoe the talk of the whole 
town.” 
"Not m e.” stammered Capt. Henniker. 
"But you are. sir. Pray,” said Mr. Mac­ 
nish, turning to Mias .Steptoe, "let me see 
you home. The air is keen here.” 
To Capt. Henniker’* surprise, she went 
quite meekly. She did not utter a word of 
remonstrance: she did not even look back. 
He had yet much to learn of Prof. Sobriu- 
sk i’s power over hi* subject*. 
When Capt. Henniker awoke next morn­ 
ing ho was painfully conscious of what had 
happened on the previous day. 
There could 
tie no doubt he was in a very awkward pre­ 
dicament aud he could see mo wav out of it. 
In despair he sent his servant to ask his 
friend anil confidant. Leonard Haughton, to 
come to breakfast. 
Haughton accepted the 
invitation, but was rattier late In arriving. 
"I say. old boy.” he began ‘ you look 
precious seedy. Did Miss Steptoe* tea dis 
agree witli von?" 
I hate a tool.” said Capt. 
Henniker 
testily. "Sit down and help yourself.’’ 
’Bilious eh?” said 
Haughton with a 
smile. "Well, perhaps it 'n not to ho won­ 
dered at. 
Thank goodness, my appetite 
will make amends for yours.” 
He helped himself largely, and for a time 
breakfast proceeded in silence; but pres­ 
ently Capt. Henniker threw down his knife 
and fork, and said : 
"Look here, Leonard, I’m in a most fright- 
fat mess. It makes my hair stand on end 
when I think of it. 
How I can have been 
such a fool I can’t, conceive. I allowed that 
viper Hobrinski to mesmerise me, and then 
I became Miss Steptoe, and she became me. 
Do you follow m e?” 
"Not exactly,” answered Haughton drily. 
"But go on.” 
"Well, Miss Steptoe- that was me von 
know- walked ort to the parade, and left 
mc—that was Miss Steptoe behind, and 
after awhile, I—or. rather. Miss Steptoe - 
followed lier—that was mo. 
It sounds 
fuunv, doesn’t it'.”’ 
" \ ery.” 
"Then I. like an aas—though I couldn’t 
help it—proposed to Mils Steptoe, But. you 
uuderstaud, it was really Miss Steptoe who 
proposed.” 
"In other words, Miss Steptoe proposed to 
herself.” 
"Nonsense.’man. PII put it more plainly 
for you. ’I ho spirit of Miss Steptoe in my 
body proposed to my spirit in lier body." 
"Was tho spirit whiskey or gin? Upon 
my word, Henniker, you are not sober yet. 
Who proposed to whom?” 
"That is just what I can’t make out. It 
seemed as if I was proposing to her, but It 
was she who proposed to me. How do I 
stand .’ That is what I want you to tell me." 
"Give 
it 
up,” 
answered 
Haughton. 
“Never was good at riddles.” 
"Do be sensible for a moment. 
Am I 
bound by tim proposal?” 
"I should say you were. When a fellow 
takes too much—shall we call it tea?—over 
night he must expect to answer for it in tho 
morning.” 
‘ Then,” said Capt. 
Henniker, desper­ 
ately. "tho proposal must be repeated by 
me. Hay goodby to your old friend. Leonard. 
gi 
I feel as if I should cut my throat.” 
That afternoon he called at Miss Hteptoe's 
cottage, m older to ratify what had occurred 
between them. It was, he considered, tho 
only honorable course onen to him, aud 
therefore he had resolved to take it though 
the spell itself had ceased to operate. It 
seemed as if its hateful effects were to last 
a lifetime, compelling him to do what he 
detested, and leaving him no more control 
over his own destiuvthan is possessed by 
chuff driven by the wind. 
Martha opened the door to him. W ith a 
taco brimful of importance, she said before 
he had time to speak: 
"Have yon beard tho nows, Captain Hen­ 
niker?” 
‘ News!” he gasped, fearing that ho knew 
it only too well. 
"Miss Steptoe is engaged to Mr. Macnish." 
He scarcely knew how lie m adohisescape, 
lie was at once so astonished and so de­ 
lighted. It was not until afterwards, when 
lie was able to think more clearly, that a 
slight feeling of soreness entered his mind. 
It wa* rather hum iliating to he rejected in 
favor of Mr. Macnish. He could not con­ 
ceive how it happened. Any woman could 
have told him. 
But Captain Henniker 
thought it prudent not to ask. 


H ow th e W h ip p in g P o st W o rk s. 


[New York Star.] 
“Gar whipping post doesn’t seem to take 
very well with your people up here,” said 
Governor Bigg* of Delaware shortly after 
he had made his great "short talk” at the 
Tammany centennial. I told him that there 
did seem to be something of a feeling in 
New York against the whipping post and 
other methods of 16th century punishment. 
"W ell,” continued the old gentleman, 
"we are old-fashioned people down in Dela­ 
ware. and I presume we are way behind tho 
times in a good many things, and rather set 
in our ways, and that method of dealing 
with certain classes of criminals is one of 
our ways. Now, I am not an apologist for 
the whippingpost, because I don’t believe 
that Delaware needs any apologies to be 
made for her people or her acts, and if I did 
they wouldn’t come with very good grare 
from her executive; but I can tell you some 
facts. 
"There is not in tho State of Delaware 
today a single penitentiary. If a man bests 
his wife or set* tire to a neighbor’* barn. or 
breaks into a house, he isn’t shut up with a 
lot of ot her criminals witn lull time and 
opportunity to learn all their tricks of dev­ 
iltry that he did not know before. As a 
preventative of crime the whipping post 
as a mach greater terror than a term in a 
penitentiary, and I have never known of a 
man that ramo back for tho second dose. 
He simply leaves the State. 
Maybe he 
comes to New York: I don’t know. At any 
rate he seeks another home, and you may 
rest assured that if he stays in Delaware lie, 
lives a very quiet life. To be sure it is a 
relic of barbarism, but it is our way.” 


A Y oung W ife ’s B argain. 
[Somerville Journal, j 
Mrs. Inexperience—Oh. my dear. I’ve 
made such a bargain. You know yon said 
you would have to hire a man to cut that 
wood. YY’ell. a man came here today and 
he said he would cut all the wood if I 
would only give him that old overcoat of 
yours on the rack in the hall. W asn’t that 
quite a bargain, now, for your little wife to 
make? 
Husband—Yes, my dear. I should think it 
was. That coat wasn’t worth more than 
$40 at the outside. But. my dear. I don’t 
see as your man has cut the wood, after all. 
Mrs. Inexperience—Oh, no. He couldn’t 
today, he was so busy. He said he was com­ 
ing around to do that next week. 


Ready for Anything. 


[Puck.] 
Gentle applicant—I read your advertise­ 
m ent for a governess, and I have called to 
■ee about i t 
Prof. Von Greutz—So? 
Gentle applicant—Yes, a little, and I’m a 
daisy knitter, besides. 
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Happy Despatch. 
iKaw York Tribune.] 
Ambitions wife—My dear, all the people 
In our set are going away for the summer. 
Brutal husband—Good I Then they won’t 
know we’re at homo. 
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Arthur's Home Ka gas! ne 
..........$2,00 
$2.60 
Atlanta Constitution, Weekly 
1,00 
1.80 
American Machinist........................ 2.50 
3.25 
Agents' Herald................................. 
,50 
1.25 
American Rural Home................... .85 
1,85 
Andover Review 
................ 4.00 
4.30 
American Dairyman (new subs).... 
1,50 2,05 
Art Interchange Magasine 
3 00 
3.85 
American Poultry Journal 
1,00 
1.80 
Atkutic Monthly............................ 400 
4.30 
American Art Journal..................... 3.00 
3.80 
American Garden.............................. 2,00 
2.30 
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2.10 
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4.10 
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1.90 
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3.37 
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1.50 
2.10 
Bnrlinglon Hawkeye....................... 1.00 
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2.30 
“ 
Quiver................................ 1.50 
2,30 
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3.10 
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2.05 
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2.00 
Chautauqua Young Folks Journal.. 
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2.00 
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3.50 
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1.75 2.50 
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4.10 
Germantown Telegraph................... 2.00 
2.30 
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Gardner's Monthly.......................... 2,00 
2.50 
Godey'g Lady's Book........................ 2.00 
2.60 
Golden Argosy.................................. 4.00 
4.50 
Golden Days (for young people)— 
3.00 3.35 
Harper’s Magazine........................... 4.00 
4.10 
Harper’s Weekly.............................. 4.00 
4.30 
Harper's Bazar.................................. 4.00 
4.30 
Harper's Young People.................... 2.00 
2.50 
Herald of Health,without premiums 
1.00 1.76 
Home and Farm......................................... 50 1.45 
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1.80 
Home Decorator................................ 2.00 
2.45 
Housekeeper..................................... 1.00 
1.65 
Home Journal................................... 2.00 
2.55 
Indiana Farmer 
.................. 1.00 
1.95 
Independent..................................... 8.00 
3.55 
Illustrated Companion.................... 1.00 
1.55 
Iowa Homestead................................ 2.00 
2.60 
Irish World....................................... 2.50 
3.10 
Journal of Microscopy..................... 1.00 
1.75 
Ladies’ World (no premium)....................35 1.25 
Life (humorous weekly).................. 6.00 
5.00' 
Locomotive Engineer....................... 1.00 
1.85 
Louisville Weekly Qourier-Journal. 
1.00 1.801 
Lippinoott’s Magazine. ................... 8.00 
3.30 
Littell’s Living Age 
........... 8.00 
8.00 
Magazine American History-..—.. 
6.00 5.10] 
Mining Record...................... 
3.00 
8.30! 
North American Review...... 
5.00 
5.10 
Nation...................................... 
3.00 
3.75 
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3.00 
3.60 
Nursery ................................................1.50 
2.20 
N.Y. Critic............................. « ...+ 
3.00 
3.60 
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3.30 
N. Y. Weekly Post............................ .1 .0 0 
1.75 
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N. Y. Weekly Sun............................ 1.00 
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N. Y. Weekly.................................... 3,00 
3.30 
N. Y. Sportsman................ 
4.00 
4.60 
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3.00 
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.......... 1.00 
1.90; 
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1.00 1.80: 
Ohio Farmer...................................... 1.00 
1.95^ 
Puck (the best oomio weekly) 
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6.00j 
Phrenological Journal, without pre.. 
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Prairie Farmer........................ 
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1,00 
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8.00 
6.00 
Presbyterian Review................. 
3.00 
3.60 
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1,00 
1,80 
Philadelphia Medical T im es....... 
4.00 4,10 
Philadelphia Practical Farmer..^. 
2.00 2.40 
Rideout’s Magazine 
1.00 
1.75* 
Rural New Yorker....-................... 2.50 
2.80* 
Saturday Evening Post................... 2.00 
2.60] 
Scientific American.......................... 3.00 
3,60' 
" 
(with supplement) 
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Sunday School Times..........................2.00 
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3.00 
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3.00 
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3-50 
3.00* 
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6.0C? 
Vick's Floral Magazine....- 
L25 
1,90* 
Wide Awake................. - ......... — 
2.40 
3.10 
Waverley Magazine 
........— 
4.00 
4.50] 
Watchman..................... 
3.00 
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........... 
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14 Months 


FOR 
$1.00. 


Th© W eekly Globe gives more 
to its subscribers for w hat they 
pay (only $1 .0 0 a year) than 
any weekly 
newspaper pub­ 
lished. Think of it! Seventeen 
complete novels, or $8.50, in 
addition to num berless short 
stories, sketches, poems, and 
general m iscellany and news. 
There is no better or cheaper 
weekly newspaper in the world. 
W hy not form a club? See club 
offer on this page. 


OSCULATORY EXTRAVAGANCE. 
T he case of the Florida m an who had his 
lo re letters produced and read in coart 
•hould teach other lovers m oderation in 
the making: of oscillatory contracts. 
In a finale postscript th e Florida m an 
nndertook to deliver to th e lady of his 
choice no less than 1,000,000.000,000 kisses. 
And ae such contracts are not infrequently 
m ade in lo re letters it m ay be well to give 
a thought to the m agnitude of th e under­ 
taking. 
W hoever will tak e the trouble to figure it 
out will find th a t even if this amorous 
Southerner should give the lady 15,000 
kisses a m inute (and we affirm th a t no 
person could 
hope to 
do 
m ore 
th an 
that!, and even if he could keep up this rate 
of osculation 24 hours a day, never pausing 
to eat. sleep, tak e breath or read T h e 
G lob* , working 305 days every year, it 
would tak e him more th an IOO 
years 
to com plete th e contract. And by th at 
tim e. 
it 
is 
painful 
to 
retiect, 
the 
ardor of his love m ay have cooled. Even 
a t the end of IOO years, counting 15,000 
kisses a m inute, there would rem ain an u n ­ 
delivered balance of m ore than 200,000,- 
000,000; a num ber w hich in itself m ight 
well appal the m ost industrious, 
We therefore feel constrained to advise 
w riters of love letters not to undertake con­ 
tracts of the m agnitude of th a t reported 
from Florida. 
Even in the happiest m ar­ 
ried life some tim e m ust be reserved in 
w hich to discharge tho cold duties imposed 
by an unsentim ental world. One trillion 
kisses is entirely too m uch to promise. 


IN A FIERY FURNACE. 


The wonderful feat periorm ed by W i l ­ 


l ia m H. M a r v i n at R uthven, Ont., deserves 
to be rem em bered and its suggestiveness 
appreciated. 
There is a natural gas well at Ruthven, 
and the stream of gas issuing from it 
caught fire. All efforts to put it out were 
unavailing. No one could go near it on 
account of tho fearful heat. 
Stream s of 
w ater throw n from a distance had no 
effect, except th a t volum es of steam were 
generated, which m ade 
m atters worse. 
T he roar of the escaping gas vt as deafen­ 
ing to th e entire village. Eleven million 
cubic feet of gas. as estim ated, were con­ 
sumed every day. 
The ground in the 
vicinity was baked like brick, and red hot. 
T he company owning the gas well sent 
tor the best engineers, but they were pow­ 
erless. Then th e com pany off ered a rew ard 
of $1000 to any one who would stop the 
leak. 
M a r v i n volunteered. 
At first he 
tried to reach the orifice with long iron 
levers, but they m elted as soon as they 
cam e near the place where the gas was 
burning. Then th e young m an iiit upon a 
bright idea. He resolved to walk into the 
fiery furnace, clad in 
a com plete suit 
of 
th at wonderful 
m aterial, 
asbestos, 
which, though fine and pliable as the 
softest silk, will neither 
be consumed 
by fire nor conduct heat. The suit was 
m ade, including a cone-shaped hood w ith a 
glass front to envelop the head. The first 
attem pt was a failure, 
before M a r v i n got 
near the flame he accidentally dropped his 
tools on the ground and saw them turn red 
bot before his eyes. The second attem pt 
wa- successful. To the horror and wonder 
of the spectators the m an walked into the 
flame, as ‘‘She,’’ in R i d e r H a g g a r d 's ro­ 
m ance did. aud after one or two retreats 
accomplished the purpose and turned off 
the gas. Beyond being scorched in a few 
places and alm ost suffocated for w ant of 
air, be was unharm ed. 
This suggests the advisability of providing 
asbestos clothing for firemen. Many a life 
m ight thus be saved. Aud why should not 
railroad cars be covered inside and out w ith 
this m aterial, as a protection against fire? 
W hen one stops to think of it. tho uses to 
which asbestos m ight be put are seen to be 
alm ost unlim ited. The terrors of old Sheol, 
however, are not to be disposed of by 
asbestos clothing. 


B ellam y thin ks ought to be done. It will 
hardly be argued th a t children can be edu­ 
cated at all unless thev are fed and clo th ed ; 
to feed and clothe thorn is therefore an 
essential condition of their education, and 
if th e S tate is going to insist on the educa­ 
tion it evidently m ust face th at fact. 
It is undeniable th a t oar school system as 
it stands dees 
not. in practice, impose 
equal burdens and confer eqnal benefits on 
all citizens alike. Tho higher schools are 
as useless to the children of poor parents 
as if they did not exist. T here are two 
roads to educational equality: one is by 
doing away w ith all free public schools ex­ 
cept the prim ary and lower grades of the 
gram m ar schools, of whose advantages all 
children can 
avail them selves, and the 
other is by m aking the higher grade schools 
equally accessible to all children by some 
such M ate action ss Mr. B ellam y suggests. 
It is for th e people to m ake up th eir m inds 
which road is the best to take. 


ENGLAND’S 
"MANLY 
WOMEN." 
A recent article in the London Saturday 
Review on w hat the w riter calls “Manly 
W om en” has created m uch com m ent in 
E ngland and been widely quoted in this 
country. 
-The w riter’s assertion is th at there is a 
dangerous proneness of late am ong the best 
classes of English women to im itate m en by 
appearing a t the great races, belling on 
th eir favorite horses, attending hunts and 
w itnessing w ith indifference the wholesale 
slaughter of innocent birds and quadrupeds, 
and conducting them selves generally at 
public places in a very "m annish’’ m anner. 
W ith proverbial English egotism this de­ 
plorable tendency is charged largely to the 
influence of Am erican women. In reply, 
any one who has come into personal contact 
w ith English social and dom estic customs, 
or has read of them at the hands of English 
w riters, will not hesitate to say th a t Am eri­ 
can wom en have taken on more unwom anly 
traits th an they have left behind in English 
society. T he bibulous and gorm andizing 
habits which are not uncom m on in m any 
English households seem fully as shocking 
to Am erican women as the glibness and 
freedom of th e American w om an’s tongue 
m ay seem to staid and m easured English 
tastes. 
b u t on larger and general grounds all 
m en would do well to reflect th a t their 
anxiety lest women should im itate them is 
an open self-condem nation of the habits 
im itated, but w hich they as m en parade 
before th e world as very m anly, and not 
im m oral, 
lf it is manly to slaughter poor 
birds for idle sport and sit down in the 
E nglish country house to lunch, besmeared 
w ith 
innocent 
blood, then it is either 
wom anly or it is very immoral. 
If it is not 
wom anly to be there it is not m anly, unless 
m orality can be justly sexed. 
And here lies the vital point, for which 
Am erican women deserve the thanks of all 
who believe in equal rights and equal m eas­ 
ures in morals. For many years the Eng­ 
lish journals sneered at some of the noblest 
of Am erican women for dem anding equal 
standards of justice for both sexes in poli­ 
tics and morals. Now their English Bisters, 
who bad been frightened out of talk ­ 
ing. have taken to deeds, and appear boldly 
at Ascot, Sandown and other racing locali­ 
ties, betting on the runners and stopping at 
th e lunches to talk horse and tipple w ith 
th e men. 
It is ungenerous to charge this latter-day 
new departure to American women. 
It is 
rather chargeable to disregard of the ad­ 
vice of 
a few noble Am erican women 
whom not so m any years ago journals like 
the London Saturday Review were berating 
as "short-haired Amazon?.’' 


EDITORIAL POINTS. 
Forty French newspapers have been nom­ 
inally fined for publishing the indictm ent 
against Gen. Bot’ l a n g e r . 
Very nom inally, 
indeed, for the present governm ent desires 
nothing more earnestly than to circulate 
this docum ent in every corner and nook of 
Fiance. 
_________ 


It now appears th at a good 
deal of 
sw indling has been going on in connection 
w ith the Johnstow n relief fund. 
Let us 
hope the peculiarly mean and heartless per­ 
petrators of such frauds can and will he 
brought to the bar of justice and severely 
punished. 
_________ 


The land situated over a series of mines 
near Scranton having caved in. the people 
of Pennavlvania are beginning to th in k se­ 
riously of this aud other sim ilar occur­ 
rences. It is strange th at with all our ad­ 
vances in engineering knowledge no suc­ 
cessful m eans has yet been devised for 
averting catastrophes of this nature. 


E d w a r d B e l l a m y : "F irst of all we m ust 
heed the cry of the children. We m ust de­ 
liver them from the taskm asters and turn 
them over to th e schoolm asters.'’ 


Gen. V o n ScHELi.iNDORFof the Germ an 
arm y assures the world th a t there will be 
no w ar in Europe. None but a la rm ists have 
supposed th a t there was any likelihood of 
war. The equipm ents of all the powers are 
too form idable to m ake anything but an 
arm ed peace feasible. 


There is no present hope of peace in 
H ayti; indeed it looks now as if the civil 
war would be one of exterm ination. Per­ 
haps th at would not be a bad thing, either. 


T h o m a s A. E d i s o n says em phatically th at 
"poor K EM M LER’’ can be certainly ana in­ 
stantaneously killed by an electric current. 
There never was any reasonable doubt of it. 
The trouble is th at "poor K E M M LER ,” like 
all the other wife killers, just hates tho idea 
of being killed himself, w hether by one 
m ethod or another. Jack the Ripper, it will 
be observed, is extrem ely careful to avoid 
a rre st; he, too. poor fellow, evidently shrinks 
from the public executioner. They all do. 


T H E M U S IC IA N S . 


EQUALITY IN EDUCATION. 


In the current num ber of tho Nationalist 
M agazine E d w a r d B e l l a m y contributes an 
article in which he argues th at ‘ the present 
school system of Massachusetts, with its 
w retched tw enty weeks of compulsory a t­ 
tendance up to the age of fourteen, with 
gram m ar ana high schools for a few fortu­ 
nate ones is not a serious attem pt to edu­ 
cate the people.” He would have the age 
of compulsory education raised to at h ast 
seventeen years, and the school year ex 
tended to at least thirty-five weeks. 
Mr. B e l l a m y recognizes the practical 
difficulty in the way of this programme, 
w hich is. of course, th e necessity poor 
parents are under of putting their children 
to work for wages as toon as possible. 
He 
does not shrink from Hie only practical 
solution of this difficulty, but boldly advo­ 
cates 'a sufficient State provision for the 
support of th e children of indigent parents 
w hile at school.” 
Rabbi S c h i n d l e r , in a 
recent article contributed to our Sunday 
editorial page, ably presented the same 
view. 
T he proposition th at the State shall feed 
and clothe, un well as educate, poor children 
sounds at first som ew hat audacious, and 
doubtless will be stigm atized as socialistic 
by the more conservative minds. Looked 
at logically, however, it is ju st as socialistic 
a th in g to educate children and furnish 
them w ith hooks at the general expense, 
which is already done. as it would be to 
feed them ut the general expense, as Mr. 


’Kila W heeler W ilcox la the Sonny Hour.] 
Tho tiring* of m y h eart w ere stru n g by Pl eat are, 
A nd I laughed w hen the m usic fell on my ear; 
For lie and M irth played a joyful m easure, 
Anti they played to loud th a t I could not hear 
The w ailing and m oaning of souls a weary, 
't he strain* o f sorrow th at tig h sd around; 
The nob s of m y h e a rt sang blithe a u d cheery, 
A nd I heard no other sound. 


M irth a n d P leasure, the m usic brothers. 
Played louder an d louder iu joyful glee, 
B ut som etim e* a discord w as heard by others, 
Though only the rhythm w as h eard by me. 
L ouder and louder and faster au d fatter, 
'I nc hands of those brothers played strain on strain, 
Till. all of a sudden a m ighty m aster 
Sw ept them aside, and Pain, 


Pain, the m usician, the soul refiner, 
R estrung Die strings of my quivering h eart: 
And the a ir th at he played w as a plaintive m inor, 
So sad th at the tear drops w ere forced to start. 
Each note w as an echo of aw fu l anguish, 
As th rill as solem n, as sad as slow , 
And m y soul for a season seem ed to languish 
And faint w ith ii* weight of woe. 


W ith skilful hands th at were n ever w eary, 
'Jins m aster of m usic played strain on strain; 
And betw een Hie bars of the miserere 
Ile drew un the strings of m y heart again. 
A nd i was filled w ith a vague stran g e w onder 
To see th at they did not break In tw o; 
"They are d raw n to tight thev w ill snap asunder," 
J thought, h u t instead they grew , 


Iii Hip hands of the Master, firmer an d stronger, 
And I could hear on the stilly air, 
Now my ca t were deafened by m irth no longer, 
To sounds of sorrow , an d grief and despair. 
And my soul grew tender and kin d to others; 
My nature grew sweeter, ray m ind grew broad, 
A nd I held all m en to be my brothers 
Linked by the chastening rod. 


My soul was lifted to God an d heaven, 
A nd w hen on my heart-strings fell again 
The liana* of M irth, and P leasure, even, 
There was no discord to mar the strain; 
For Pain the musician, tho soul refiner, 
A ttuned tile strings with a m aster hand, 
And whether the music be m ajo r or minor, 
It is alw ays sw eet and grand. 


SWALLOW-TAILS, 


Their Sway to Continue for 
Generations. 


How Many Whoso Calves Could Stand 


the Test of iinte Breeches? 


E. Berry Wall on the Latest Leading 
English Fad. 


TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD! 


For the Best Solution of the Mystery 


-or- 


fCopyright, 1889.] 
N ew Y o rk , July 2tf.—T here is m uch dis­ 
cussion am ong young m en as to the use of 
w hat is known as the sum m er dress coat, 
m eaning thereby a black sack w ith a roll­ 
ing collar, and worn w ith Hie conventional 
low-cut black vest and black trousers. It is 
a sensible garm ent when worn seasonably, 
but it m ust always be borne in m ind th a t ii 
is not p art of a cerem onious attire. It is a 
light, airy, com fortable piece of dress, and 
well fitted for the inform al gatherings of 
the hot season when m ost of the staid for­ 
m alities of the w inter are set aside. For 
seaside hops, for escorting ladies to the 
theatre, and even for dinner parties in 
country houses, the sum m er dress suit is 
adm irably adapted, and its use is sensible 
and com m endable. For formal gatherings, 
however, such, for instance, as a dinner 
given to honor an individual or commemo­ 
rate an aum versay or an occasion, the sum ­ 
m er dress suit is entirely out of place, and 
we m ust place ourselves in the tight em ­ 
brace of the full-fledged Rwallow-tail. 
The sway of th e swallow-tail, by the way. 
is the m ost arbitrary in the world of dress. 
Its reign will outlive generations yet to 
come. Many, but futile, efforts h a re been 
m ade to break away from its bonds. E nter­ 
prising society youths, determ ined to send 
it into exile, h a re cast them selves against 
the iron wall of dress conventionalism , only 
to fall back uttarly crushed ip sp irit 
A 
slight breach in the custom which holds 
tis was attem pted two years ago by the 
young m en who suddenly blossomed forth 
in plnm-coiored swallow-tails, 
but they 
soon faded out of sight. 
We m ay m ake a 
brief sum m er tim e escape through 
the 
m edium of tho sack coat com prom ise to 
which I have referred, and we may, as we 
do now, m ake a great show of courage by 
declaring th at 
B r o a d c lo th is B a d F o rm fo r D ress 
■ n its, 
and th at only a fine diagonal is proper, but 
through all these petty attacks the swallow­ 
tail rules trium phant. 
It is not beautiful, it 
is not graceful, it is rarely com fortable, but 
it has a clutch upon us which cannot be 
shaken off. 
The m ost frequently expressed objection 
to the swallow-tailed coat, th at It perm its no 
distinction in appearance Between guests 
and servants in the dining-room, is not, 
however, a valid one. The attire of servants 
is a m atter which is in every m aster’s con­ 
trol. 
W hy could not the 
servitors be 
distinguished by the w earing of 
knee 
breeches 
if you please? T hat rem inds 
m e of how, last season, half a dozen 
New Yorkers practised the reverse of 
that proposition and attem pted to revolu­ 
tionize the custom s of evening dress for 
men. T heir daring bas not heretofore been 
recorded. They move in tho most exclusive 
circle in society. W hether or not their feel­ 
ings bad been exasperated by their being 
m istakenly 
ordered 
to 
perform 
some 
m enial service a t a swell reception I arn 
unable to say, but they determ ined upon an 
innovation in evening attire. 
By prear­ 
rangem ent they appeared one night at a 
sm all but form al gathering arrayed in the 
conventional dress suit, but the trousers ter­ 
m inating abruptly at the knees, the costume 
thence continuing-n a pair of blae* silk 
stockings and a pair of pumps. They cer­ 
tainly won attention if not adm iration. They 
wore those costumes throughout lite season 
but never had the audacity to appear iu 
them at large gatherings or public occa 
sicns. They exhibited them only in their 
owu social clique and Hover w ithout the 
support of their united presence. But they 
have found no im itators aud candor com 
pels me to record th at the departure was 
not a success. 
Folks seemed 
disposed 
to m ake sneering allusions to tho young 
m en’s calves, which I 
may 
say confi­ 
dentially 
were 
slightly 
padded. 
But 
the revelation of th a t fact need cause 
them no shame. 
Few of us can with 
any degree of pride put our legs to the test 
of the knee breeches, and in this we re­ 
sem ble—popular belief to the contrary—our 
ancestors for generations back. I have ex­ 
am ined m any specimens of m en’s garm ents 
of centuries ago and I have found alm ost 
invariably th a t 
w here 
knee 
breeches 
were used, 
T h e 
M o ck in g * 
W ere 
T h ic k e n e d 
I .a r g t ly 
at the calves. The sturdy Englishm an of 
today resorts to the sam e aid to sym m etry. 
At the Queen’s drawing-rooms and 
the 
Prince of W ales’ levees the gentlem en who 
attend are obliged to wear knee-breeches 
and black silk stockings and the best-built 
swells in London have the greatest pains 
taken w ith their hose in order that ludi- 
cious thickening in the right places will en­ 
able them to present ut least the appearance 
of possessing a well-turned leg. In th at I 
think they display only Christian considera­ 
tion for the feelings of others. Thev do no 
one 
any 
harm 
by 
the 
slight 
de­ 
ception. 
and 
they 
give 
gratification 
to 
the 
adm iring 
eyes 
of 
charm ­ 
ing woman. 
It may not bo popular to -ay 
so. but I think the knee breeches costume 
very beauttlul and attractive. 
I never 
heard any contem pt expressed for George 
W ashington on account of his displaying 
the contour of his calves, and I never knew 
th at Bon,iam in F ranklin suffered in public 
esteem because iris trousers only reached 
to bis knees. But custom nowadays says 
otherwise, and we who .ire its creatures 
m ust bend to tile yoke of the swallow-tailed 
coat, with vest cut low and trousers cut 
long. 
Iu any young man w ithes to m ake a hit 
and lead w here others are sure to follow, 
let him adopt the latest English fad in the 
m atter of dress. Univ yesterday I received 
a letter from a friend in London, who is one 
of the best dressed m an in the British king­ 
dom, and the brother of an earl, in which 
he describes the attire newly adorned by 
the swells of London. To begin with, the 
hat is a high w hile one. the use of which 
was tabooed this season and last by well 
dressed m en in all the Eastern cities, the 
Herby supplanting it. But, as I have said, 
it is now’ reinstated in swell favor in London 
and consequently it is as certain as day to be 
in voauenext season, in New York, anyhow. 
T hat may not be altogether creditable to 
New York, but it is true. W ith this hat the 
London swells wear a frock coat, either of 
slate or tan color, trousers of the same m a­ 
terial and a w hite vest, The coat is made 
so th at it will slightly roll and is never but­ 
toned. The necktie is the oddest feature of 
this costume. It is wrapped twice around 
the neck aud then tied in a sem blance of 
the "chokers” of half a century ago. The 
man who has the courage to appear thus 
arrayed will be in advance of next season s 
fashions, if the doubly-neck-enfolding cra­ 
vat comes into general use there will be 
M u ch R iv a lry A m o n g Y o u n g M on 
as to their relative expertness in tying. 
Nowadays there is m uch more general a t­ 
tention paid to neckties than ever before. 
This is largely owing to their rem arkable 
cheapness, and is also due to the increasing 
attention which the m en of this country be­ 
stow on dress. All well-dressed m en now 
realize th a t they m ust tie their own cravats. 
No tie which is made up can be properly 
adjusted. It is stiff and lacking in graceful­ 
ness. Ties for evening dress are now worn 
m uch wider than 
has 
been customary, 
E ither black or white is correct. 
If our young men follow Englishm en in 
m atters of dress, they don't in m ethods of 
drinking. It is a continual cause for sur­ 
prise to New Yorkers, who have heard and 
read of tile proverbial hard headedness of 
the Britisher, to witness tile m arvellously 
rapid way In which they succum b to the 
potency of American liquor. 
A newly ar­ 
rived Englishm an who sees the sights with 
an American cousin is apt to fail by the 
wayside before the journey is fairly started, 
and the next m orning while he holds 
Ills 
expanding 
head 
lie 
blam es 
it 
all on the "b la m e d ” clim ate or the vile­ 
ness of 
the whiskey. 
Yret the clim ate 
has a dreadfully im m oral characteristic 
which is favorable to heavy drinking, and 
as to the liquor. K entucky. Pennsylvania 
and Maryland produce the finest whiskeys 
in the world, and we bring from Europe, 
despite foolish talk about adulterations, the 
finest liquors which money can buy. The 
trouble w ith tho Englishm an is th a t he 
doesn't know how to drink. 
At homo he 
takes wine only at his dinner table, and 
confines his daytim e imbihings to alo or 
plain irish and Scotch whiskey and water, 
or brandy and soda,. When he gets in tile 
wild whirl of American mixed driuka his 
head aud his feet fail him and lie 
W o n d er* W h a t l l is C oin s O v er H im * 
Y’oung Am ericans 
nowadays display 
knowledge of the relative effects of various 
drinks which m ight do credit to a doctor of 
medicine. Moralists may bewail the exist 
eiice of such dangerous knowledge, but men 
will drink, and, th at being the case, it is 
certainly better they should drink intelli­ 
gently and not fall through ignorant**, as 
does the E nglishm an who comes to America. 
T hrough hts knowledge of bibulous effects 
it is absolutely m arvellous how m uch liquor 
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There w ill be a delay of a week or two previous to the public 
cation of the final chapter, which w ill tell ju s t how and w hy P a u l 
North w as killed. 
At present this is a secret with the authors. 
And this secret has been sealed and placed in the safe in the count­ 
ing-room of TH E GLOBE, not to be opened till the night preced­ 
ing its publication. 
The action of the story has been directed by 
the best detectives in Boston. 
The m edical testim ony furnished 
therein is the genuine opinion of prom inent city physicians. 
But none of these men are in the secret. The problem 
w ill be subm itted to all G LO BE readers ju s t as it would b e in 
real life. 
Everybody is at liberty to send in his theory of P aul 
N orth’s death. 
To the person sending the nearest to the solution 
of the m ystery given by the authors, the above rew ard w ill be 
paid. 
I f there are two or more theories equally accurate the 
m oney w ill be divided between the contestants among whom the 
judges are in doubt. The theories are not to be sent in until after 
all the story, except the final chapter, has been jm blished. 
No 
individual m ay present more than one theory. 


IrTisTREMARKABLE STORY. DON’T FAIL TO READ i l l 


TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD! 


a young Am erican of th e world worldly can 
absorb w ithout suffering 
any apparent 
harm . Scorning the old dictum about m ix­ 
ing drinks, he runs th e entire alcoholic 
gam ut. He doesn’t touch cocktails in the 
m orning, a proceeding which is the begin­ 
ning of a quickly approaching end w ith the 
Englishm an in America. The experienced 
American swell begins the days’ im bibations 
w ith a frozen absinthe 
He finds th at gives 
toue to hic stom ach and steadiness to his 
nerves. He doesn’t take two. T hat would 
be fatal. He touches no more liquor until 
an bour after breakfast, when he gloatingly 
approaches a gin fizz, which he finds so re­ 
freshing th a t lie assim ilates two more be­ 
fore lunch. T hat m eal he prefaces with a 
glass of sherry, w ith a dash of orange 
bitters in it and w ashes his food down w ith 
a bottle of Bass. The afternoon journeying! 
put him outside of three whiskey punches 
and one Remsen cooler. Dinner is invited 
w ith an old-fashioned w hiskey cocktail. At 
this meal he rarely takes more than one 
kina of wine. He drinks either a quart of 
claret or a quart of cham pagne and follows 
his coffee w ith a glass of cordial. After the 
theatre he drinks as m any glasses of beer as 
his thirst suggests, winding un this attack 
w ith a glass of frozen Kum m ei, which his 
profound know ledge tells him is a “settler” 
forbear. Then before turning in for th e 
night he ends the day’s proceedings w ith 
A S m a ll D ia s* o f H rsin ly 
in a bottle of plain soda. 
A tally list of th e 
day’s drinks m akes a form idable total, and 
yot the Am erican youth docs all this w ith­ 
out betraying in voice, w alk or feature th a t 
he has been tippling. His British cousin 
who attem pts to keep pace in the race does 
not observe the proper order to be pursued. 
and m the wild conflict between drinks 
which ensues ho is sacrificed. 
As to the custom s w hich surround his 
drinking, th e E nglishm an has, I think, 
som ew hat th e advantage of the American. 
The form er does not consider it good form 
to stand at the bar and drink, and f am 
glad to see th at now rn this country those 
resorts are m ost patronized by men of posi­ 
tion w here tables and chairs and w aiters 
are provided for the convenience of cus­ 
tom ers. 
But the greatest difference be­ 
tw een E ngland and this country in this 
m atter 
concerns 
the 
great 
Am erican 
evil 
of 
treating. 
It 
is 
a 
custom 
born 
in 
good 
fellowship, 
but 
is 
abused 
to 
a 
dreadful 
extent and is 
responsible for the larger portion of th e evil 
effects of drinking. In London it is consid­ 
ered in the worst possible form for a m an 
to offer to pay for w hat another drink*. 
Friends.sit side by side, each one ordering 
w hat liquor he wishes and each one paying 
for w hat he obtains. 
W hen first told of 
the Am erican custom the London swell 
says. in surprise: "A nd do men take their 
acquaintances into stores and treat them to 
neckties and hats and shoos and clothing?” 
Thev don’t, but why shouldn’t they if 
this "treating” custom is all right.’ 
E, B urry W a l l. 


real lovers of women. It is a step in the 
right direction. If women m ust pet dogs 
let them be dogs of best intelligence—dogs 
th at can walk, dogs th a t can sleep on the 
floor, th a t can eat plain food, such as the 
woman herself lives on. L et it be a dog 
th at could stand guard over th e house, give 
w arning of 
intrusion and be som ething 
more of a protection th an a nuisance. 


A. FOOLISH 
TOAD. 


D I F F E R E N T F R O M 8 T O 7. 


How to Make $200. 
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Week, “Written in Red; or,the Conspiracy 
in the North Case.” 
$200 Reward to 
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$1.00 for 


14 months. 


H e F o u n d a B u m b le-B ee T oo H o t fo r 
H is S to m ach . 


[Syracuse Journal.! 
The other day as I lay in my ham m ock I 
saw a huge toad w inking and blinking 
lazily under the large leaf of a foliage plant. 
H e looked contented and happy, and just as 
if he didn’t care w hether school kept or 
n o t A bum ble-bee cam e buzzing around 
the flowers. T hat toad opened his eyes, 
looked around, deliberately w iuked one 
eye 
at 
me, 
and 
then to all appear­ 
ances 
w ent to 
sleep 
again. 
He was 
not 
asleep, 
However. 
for 
the 
next 
m om ent, 
when 
the 
adventurous 
bee 
cam e a trifle nearer, he m ade a little spring, 
openea his countenance till I th o u g h t he 
would actually drop in two, there was a red 
flash—and the bee had disappeared. I was 
just beginning to w onder w here it had gone. 
when I observed th e toad begin to look m el­ 
ancholy. I then noticed th a t his w hite vest 
was puffed out like on alderm an’s. In less 
tim e 
than 
it 
takes 
to 
tell 
it 
he 
was the m ost 
lonesome 
looking 
toad 
I ever saw. 
He 
seemed 
to reflect a 
m inute, and then he got into the attitude in 
w hich the old prints represent N ebuchad­ 
nezzar when ho was out to pasture. His 
big m onth was close to the ground, while 
his hind feet stood on tiptoe. 
He had 
swallowed som ething hot and was now 
going to get rid of it by reversing tile 
process. 
After several 
violent efforts, 
during 
which 
his 
whole 
anatom y 
heaved witli em otion, tho troublesom e 
Jonah was ejected and lay on the grass 
before him. The toad w asn’t w inking at 
me any more. Instead he was venting looks 
of revengeful spite at the unfortunate 
author of all his troubles, which by this 
tim e presented a sorry appearance. Soon 
he cautiously approached and w ith a light­ 
ning-like m ovem ent the bee again disau- 
peared, this tim e to stay. For a m om ent 
the toad moved cautiously as if to avoid 
stirring up again th at burning fire beneath 
his vest, and then seeing th a t it was all 
right hopped hack w ith an elated air and 
w ent to sleep under the leaf. 


A W ise Maiden. 
[Philadelphia Record.] 
A wise gill shows no preferences. So long 
as her heart and hand are free she will do 
well to trout all those gentlem en adm itted 
to her society w ith an air of well-bred ease, 
which at once gives them to understand 
th at she expects nothing from them but 
courtesy, and w hich not infrequent! v piques 
them into a stronger feeling, says Kila 
W heeler Wilcox. A great beamy of my 
acquaintance 
m ade 
herself 
unpopular 
and 
neglected 
by 
an 
air 
of 
in­ 
solent indifference am ounting 
to rude­ 
ness. 
This 
is 
uever 
good 
form 
and never pays, unless one wishes to wound 
and antagonize. I have known two young 
ladies to lose possible husbands by trying to 
monopolize the attentions of young m en 
whom they had m et. A young man com ­ 
plained to me last sum m er at the seashore 
of this propensity of young ladies, "I knew 
only one young lady her# when I cam e,” he 
said, "and she will not introduce me to any 
others. I w ant to dance at the hops, but 
cannot.of course, unless I know the ladies.” 
I have found it invariably true th a t the 
girls who introduce their gentlem en friends 
lreelyand readily are them selves the most 
sought after and popular. 
Nothing m akes 
a muu so desirous of going as the feeling 
th at he is being hindered from going. 
N othing m akes him so ready to return as a 
willingness on your p art to let him go. 


T h e F a sh io n in Dogs. 
rW ashington Post.] 
Tim fashion in dogs is as capricious as 
th at in bonnets. Tile Dug is said to ire rap­ 
idly going oat. A lady now looks more to 
the intelligence of her dog than the flatness 
of his nose. 
The dainty, delicate little 
woman is now buying the Scotch and the 
fox terrier, while the gymnasium-Dhysical- 
culture-tennis-base-ball girls, with tough 
muscles and natural waists, affect only the 
big dogs-inastiffs, tit. Bernards and setters. 
Who eau tell? A nother generation in the 
full blaze of am azonian progress may ren­ 
der the entire class of flat-nosed, wtak-eyed. 
long-haired, sm all dogs entirely obsolete. 
The new fashion will com m end itself to all 


L u c k y G uesses. 


[Inland Printer.I 
A San Francisco newspaper offered $200 
to the one who would correctly guess the 
num ber of types in a jar exhibited in the 
exposition there. Two m en were success­ 
ful, nam ing the correct num ber, 34.200. 
How they cam e lo h it on th a t num ber is in­ 
teresting. One of them once guessed the 
num ber of shot in a jar about the sam e size 
as the one containing the type. There were 
95,000. He 
thought 
there 
were 
one- 
third 
as 
m any 
type 
as 
shot. 
and 
so 
divided 
05.000 
by 
3, 
and 
he 
said, "added a little to m ake it even.” 
Tile other m an saw a crowd around the jar, 
and felt in his pocket for a pencil w ith 
which to w rite a num ber. He couldn’t find 
one, and moved on; but afterw ards, feel­ 
ing strongly im pelled to m ake a guess, felt 
again for a pencil, and found an old lottery 
ticket, on which was the num ber 34.200. 
He borrowed a pencil, put down the num ­ 
ber, aud won $100. 
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T h e M o th e r H e a rt. 


[Pittsburg Commercial Gazette.] 
At the 
scholastic com m encem ent the 
other n ig h t in this city there arose a not 
dispute over the decision in an oratorical 
contest. The relations aud friends of the 
young girl who had been defeated in the 
contest protested prodigiously. 
Especially one old lady was noticeable in 
ber energetic objections to the m edal beiHg 
aw arded according to the judge’s decision. 
She was the defeated girl’s m other. Over 
and over again I beard her say, "I know my 
daughter’s the best speaker—m uch the 
best.” 
I was am used to discover th a t the good 
old lady who was so positive of her daugh­ 
te r’s super onty in oratorical powers was 
absolutely stone deaf. 


H ow “ C o u n tin g O u t ” W a s D one by 
C h ild re n W h e n In d u lg in g in P la y . 
A recent article in T h e G l o b e copied 
from a foreign journal gave a description of 
w hat purported to be the m ethod used by 
children in their plays for ’’counting out,” 
or designating who should be exem pt from 
the onerous portion of these plays by repeat­ 
ing verses of doggerel. This was very in ter­ 
esting no doubt to young readers, w hile it 
caused retrospection as well to m any a gray­ 
beard who recalled his boytiood days when 
the custom was extant. B ut the detail was 
m ore suggestive th an explicit, leaving 
room for further elucidation. 
In form er 
days several plays were in vogue th a t now 
appear to be obsolete. "C oram ,” ' bankel- 
luila,” "gould” and "seam en on th e land” 
w ill 
be 
recalled 
as 
of 
this 
nature. 
These all required the counting out process 
T he first two nam ed were of the "high 
spy” species (high spy being evidently 
a m isnom er for I spy, shows its English 
origin.) The term s 
coram ” and "bankel- 
lulla” sim ply indicate the cries given by 
the boys when out, to attract tne attention 
of the seeker. Gould was played w ith two 
sides, each trying to go around the other’s 
gould w ithout getting caught (tagged.) In 
ease of success be was at liberty to draw 
any one of his antagonists to add to his own 
side. Failing (getting caught), he belonged 
to his captors. The other gam e. "seam en 
on the land,” was accom plished by th e out* 
trying to cross to an opposite side, going by 
tho ono stationed to prevent it. W hoever 
was caught took the sen’m ers place. 
In giving a description of the counting 
out verses there appear* a sim ilarity in 
some to those emoted in the article referred 
to, thus disclosing th eir origin. T he others 
were evidently hom e made. These follow: 
Alley, m atey, tlppey taley, 
They, toley, noriay alg; 
Bach, roach, 
Country touch. 
Turning into this. 


Fne, niene, roonl ml, 
Barcelona bona strei, 
Ka bell, broken wall 
W e w o wack. 


Intr!, miutrl, cutrl corn, 
Apple seed and apple thorn, 
W ar, brier, Umber look, 
Seven geese la a flock. 
O-u-t—out. 


One er zol, zu er zol, 
Zig er zol zan; 
Fillasy, follasy, Nicholas, John, 
Queeby, quaby, Iriih Mary, 
Stinkalum , stankalum , buok. 


Ona-ary u-ary igary Ann, 
F illasy, follosy, tittle tot tan, 
Intra, m lntra, inuta ml, 
l ’eska Iona m oua strel, 
Out. 


Ink, m ink, napper, stink, 
O-n-t—out. 
W ith a rotten dish clout, 
Go. 
The practice of enum erating by the boy 
at the gould is of m ore recent origin. An 
observer will frequently notice the light­ 
ning-like rapidity of enunciation common. 
It don’t seem to ba so fair for th e hiders as 
the olden form, and is no check upon trick ­ 
ery. 
l . 


G e ttin g A cq u a in te d . 


[St. Louis Post-Dispatch.J 
It is a very sim ple process for children to 
become acquainted w ith each other if they 
are left to their own devices. This is the 
way it comes to pass: 
"W hy, I did not know th a t yon and th at 
little girl had got acquainted yet,” said a 
Roxbury father to his 6-year-old son, who 
cam e in from a w alk on the adjoining law n 
w ith the tiny daughter of the new next door 
neighbor. 
"Yes, Clara and I have been ’qnainted 
lots of days,” said the very sm all boy. 
"W hat did you say to her first?” asked 
the father. 
"Oh, Clara spoke to me first She cam e 
down by the chicken house and asked me 
how m any prayers I say nights, and I told 
her, and then I asked her how m any prayers 
she says, and she told me, and then we 
were ’quainted.” 


G ross an d N e t. 


[Burdette iii Brooklyn Ea?le.l 
"If yon want to m ake th e m ost out of a 
little ,” said the jeweller, "buy a pound of 
steel and work it up into hair springs for 
watches. The product will sell for $140,- 
000.” 
"And then I would be $140,000 in?” 
said the apprentice, who had enough laid 
by to get the pound of stoel. 
"N o.” replied tho m aster, "it would cost 
you about $139,000 and all your life to 
m ake the springs.” 


E n c o u ra g in g P ro sp e c t. 


[Philadelphia Press.] 
L ittle fi-year-old Jem m y being perm itted 
to see his new-born baby brother—fifth boy 
in the fam ily—rem arked: 
"Mamma. I am so glad it is a boy.” 
"W hy.Jem niy, are you glad it is a boy?” 
"Because, m am m a, we will soon have 
enough for a base ball team .” 
"How m any does it take?” asked the fond 
parent, when Jem m y innocently replied: 
"Only nine, m am m a.” 
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lids m ay differ very m aterially, w hile their 
sizes m ay vary m uch m ore than a casual 
observer would ever suspect. 
Even the 
lashes, which poets rave over. rarely h ar­ 
m onize, and often reveal w onderful differ­ 
ences. 
One infrequently finds a perfect 
m onth. T he lips m ay be cherry red aud the 
teeth behind them may resem ble the finest 
pearls, yet the m outh itself upon exam ina­ 
tion will be found im perfect in some way. 
The face is certainly a w onderful study, and 
the more one looks upon it the more one 
is im pressed w ith its m arvellous beauty and 
its defects,” 
, 
. 
. 
Mr. Brown divides th e countenance into 
weekly studies. One w eek he will devote 
his attention to m atching eyebrows, another 
he will spend his tim e in searching for the 
blem ishes cf the eye. which w ul be followed 
up by an inspection of th e forehead, con­ 
tour of head, shape of ears, etc. 


B a p tism D id n ’t S eem to T a k e . 


[W ashington Post.] 
"O ne day w hen living at Beaufort. S. C „” 
said a gentlem an the other day, "th e young 
colored nurse in my fam ily cam e in w ith a 
terribly lugubrious face. Around her head 
was wound a w hite cloth, w hich extended 
fully two feet above., 
"W hat on earth is th e m atter, T illy?” 
said my wife. 
" ‘Oh! l ’s a seekin . 
" ’W hat are you seekin?’ 
” T se a-seekin’ ’ligiou.’ 
“ ’Do you have to w ear th a t w hen you are 
seeking religion?’ 
" Oh. yes, miss. I has to w ear th a t to 
m ortify de flesh.’ 
‘T h a t afternoon she cam e to her m istress 
and sa id : ‘I cy arn ’t tek keer de ch ill’n dis 
arfternoon. Tse got to go to de woods an ’ 
wrassle wid de spernt.’ 
“S h e ’w rassled’ for four days, and finally 
cam e in w ith a beam ing countenance, and 
w ith the cloth taken from her head. She 
bad found Jesus and h ad been baptized. 
T illy,’ I s a id .’do you have to go through 
th a t perform ance every 
tim e you get 
religion?’ 
*’ T ea. Marse Thom pson.’ 
"'H ow m any tim es h av e you been bap­ 
tized in the course of your life?” 
*' ’’Bout ’leb’a tim es.’ ” 
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A G ilt-E d g e .R e c o m m e n d a tio n . 


[Omaha W orld.] 
E m ployer—Are you w atchful and prudent 
in looking after business interests? 
Applicant for position—I’ve carried th e 
■ame um brella over two years w ithout los­ 
ing it or having it stolen. 
E m p lo y e r —Then you m ay have entire 
control of m y extensive business and nam e 
your own salary. 


I N C O N V E N IE N T P R E S E N T S . 


A n A ris to c ra tic T ig e r. 


[Jew elers’ W eekly.] 
Mrs. Softop—Softy, dear, do you know 
th a t some of the anim als in th e Dark wear 
jew elry? 
Mr. Softop—Hum bug! 
Mrs. Softop—Yes. they do, Softy. T he 
paper states th at the new tiger has 17 bright 
golden rings on his tail. 


B e a u ty V iew ed b y a C old E y e. 
rFrom the W ilm ington K ew s.] 
Frederick Brown of Philadelphia is quite 
a physiognom ist in his way. He never rides 
in a public conveyance or passes through 
the streets th a t he does not find great pleas­ 
ure in his chosen study. He is an ardent 
student, and devotes as m uch tim e to the 
exam ination of a pair of beautiful eyes or a 
hom ely turned-up nose. when riding or 
walking, as the wom en bestow upon the 
latest lash ions. 
Mr. Brown will search for a whole fort­ 
night for a pair of eyebrows th a t exactly 
m atch in color or shape, and even then he 
seldom finds perfection. A straight and 
beautiful nose he rarely sees. One nostril 
is generally larger ih .n the other, or the 
organ of sm ell has a crook in it, or does not 
sta rt from the forehead gracefully, or leans 
a lim o to the side of the face, and thus 
m ars the entire countenance. 
"M any beauties.” said Mr. Brown, "have 
been adm ired for their handsom e eyes, yet, 
if you exam ine those self-same eyes from a 
physiognom ist’s standpoint, you will dis­ 
cover in num erous instances th a t they do 
not m atch. One eye may be fuller than its 
sparkling neighbor, the lines th at form th e 


T im in g T h e m se lv e s. 


[Midsummer Puck.I 
Jam es Browne Stone (at th e big Top-Notch 
hotel in the K ath sk ills)-D in n eris going on. 
Are you hungry yet? I'm not! 
Mrs. Stone—I am not, c ith e r: but we m ight 
as well go down and tak e seats. We’ll be 
hungry by the tim e our orders are filled. 


G iv en A w ay . 


[N ew York Sun.] 
Toliver—I caught a 16-pound fish yester­ 
day. 
O liver—So you say. 
Toliver—W hat do you m ean? 
I had it 
weighed. 
, 
O liver-O n the icem an’s scales. I suppose. 


A t th e P ie r. 


[Harper's Bazar.] 
“How those Boston people lionize tliat 
Miss H u n te r-a n d a mope unattractiv e gizl 
than she I never m et.” 
"Ah, bu t you forget. She is tho only Bos­ 
ton woman who hasn’t read Robert Elsm ere 
and never heard of Brow ning.” 


T h e S e c re t of S uccess. 
[N ew York Sun.] 
Prodigal—If I had as m uch money as you 
I w ouldn’t be so careful of i t 
Econom y—T hat’s the very reason you will 
never have it. 


A Cool E n g a g e m e n t. 
iKarper's Bazar.] 
Mr. G otham —Isn’t it a long w hile since 
you kissed me. love?” 
Miss Boston—I can’t rem em ber, really. 
W ait till I refer to my diary.” 


Ic e d C offee W ith an E g g . 
[A rkantaw Traveller.] 
He gave him th e ccid shake, but as it was 
m ade of m ilk and was well shook, he (the 
recipient) seem ed very grateful. 


B oys a n d G irls G iv en to E x p lo re r* 
W h o V isit S av ag e T rib e s. 


[N ew York Sun.] 
Now and then w hen an explorer visits a 
savage tribe they insist upon presenting 
him w ith a girl or boy as a token of their 
esteem . These presents, being inconvenient 
to carry around, are generally declined w ith 
thanks, b u t a few of them have roached 
Europe. 
Among th e A kka dw arfs who 
have been tak en to Europe are two who 
■were presented to w hite men. One of them , 
now a young m an, is living in th e palace of 
Count M iniscalcbi at Verona, and the other, 
a bright eyed little girl, who was presented 
to th e explorer Oessi, is a servant in the 
fam ily of his widow a t Trieste. 
A w hile ago, w hen Mr. Lum lioltz was 
travelling am ong the cannibals of Queens­ 
land, A ustralia, some villagers wished to 
give him a young girl w hom they regarded 
as th e beauty of th e village, by way of 
recognizing his valuable services in scaring 
away a aostiie band w ith a few shots of his 
revolver, bo Lum lioltz told them to soud her 
to his camp. 
There was to be a dance th a t night, and 
R elation, a slim, good-looking girl. about 
15 years old, was in full dress, which con­ 
sisted chiefly of p a in t She did not fancy 
th e w hite m an. and a t th e request of Lum- 
holtz a lusty young chap in the village 
whom she did fancy was sent along w ith 
her. She trem bled like a leaf as Lumlioltz. 
bade her sit down by th e fire. The w hite 
m an tried to win her confidence by giving 
her bread and m eat, b u t she could not be 
induced to say a word or to look a t her new 
m aster, and the eatables lay untouched be­ 
side her. Lnrnholtz, said it pained him to 
witness the anguish of th e tim id little 
thing, and soon, to th e great astonishm ent 
of the blacks who w ere looking on. he told 
K elanm i she m ight go home. She bounded 
away. another creature entirely, as soon as 
she found she no longer belonged to th e 
strange-looking m an. 
In the household of voung Arnot, th e m is­ 
sionary whose travels have m ade 
him 
famous, are several little girls whom lie 
found in slave caravans m arching to the 
coast. They were nearly dead w ith fatigue, 
and as they were likely to be left to perish 
bv th eir Arab m asters he bought them for 
a lew yards of cloth. The youngest ot them , 
who was about 9 years old. particularly in ­ 
terested him , because, after she had been 
nursed back to health, she was very bright 
and happy. About six m onths after this 
little girl, Mwepo, becam e a m em ber of his 
fam ily Arnot w ent one m orning to take 
breakfast w ith King Msidi. who is now the 
chief potentate in th e Congo basin. W hile 
they were together a little ijirl entered the 
yard, threw herself a t the King’s feet, and 
did obeisance by rubbing dust on lier arm s 
and forehead. The King asked her w hat 
she w anted, and she said, as she wept, th a t 
she was a little slave girl whom the King’s 
soldiers had taken from her hom e in Luba, 
She said her m istress kept beating lier and 
she had run away to beg the K ing’s protec­ 
tion. 
. 
, 
As Arnot arose to leave the sly old King 
told the little girl to follow the w hite m an 
if she w ished a hom e w here she would not 
be beaten any more. Arnot saw her com ing 
after bim , and so be took her bund and led 
h er to his cottage. W hat was his astonish­ 
m ent w hen little Mwepo and th e newcom er 
flew into each oth er’s arm s, weening as 
though th eir hearts would break. He says 
th a t for several days he was scarcely able to 
do an y th in g w ith them , so continually did 
they hang en each other's neck. 
T hree years before these freeborn chil­ 
dren of Luba were playing in th e w ater, 
near the huts of th eir parents, when their 
childish glee was turned to terror by slave 
stealers, who tore them from th eir homes 
aud from each other. After m any m onths 
n j unm ixed sorrow and hardship a netter 
la te had reunited them , and they were free 
once more in the hom e of a t !nd w hite 
frie.'id, who had come thousands of m iles to 
b righten the pathw ay of unfortunates lik e 
them selves. 


S h o w T h is to Y o u r M other-in-LaW W 
[Today.] 
One good old rule, avoiding strife, 
i ’vs follow ed since my youth— 
To alw ays live an upright life 
And tell the downright truth. 
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Once nror a time-there was a little girl 
who could not speak the truth. It does not 
seem a wicked thin* to certain clilldreu to 
tell lies, if by so doing they escape some 
duty or punishment. It appears to them 
the most proper thing in the world. Our 
little girl was just oue of that kind. For 
her the truth was something that did not 
exist, and any excuse was a good one, pro­ 
vided she could persuade any one to accept 
it. For a long time her parents were de­ 
ceived bv her stories; but they dually dis­ 
covered her UBtiuthfulness, aud from that 
moment they had not the slightest confi­ 
dence in her. It is a terrible thing for , 
parents when they cannot believe their 
children’s word. 
After having vainly tried all means to I 
break her of this dreadful habit the fattier i 
and mother resolved to take her to the 
enchanter Merlin, who was then celebrated 
all over the world, and who was the great­ 
est lover of truth who ever existed. 
From all directions little children who 
told lies were brought to bim to be cured. 
He lived In a palace of glass, the walls of 
which were transparent, and he never had 
a thought of disguising any of his actions, 
or of making any one believe what was 
not really true. He could smell a liar a 
mile off. and when the little girl arrived 
near his palace ho was obliged to burn 
vinegar to purify the air, for be felt him ­ 
self becoming ill. 
The mother, red with shame and con­ 
fusion, began to explain to him the terrible 
misfortune of her little daughter, but Mer­ 
lin stopped her. 
"I know all about it. my good lady,’’ he 
said. “More than an hour ago I perceived 
that she was coming. She la a (earful liar, 
and she has made me feel very uncomfort­ 
able.” 
The parents recognized that they had not 
been deceived as to the power of this great 
enchanter, and the little girl, covered with 
confusion, did not know where to hide her­ 
self. She fled to her motlier, who clasped 
her in her arms, frightened at the turn 
affairs had taken. The father placed him ­ 
self before bor, determined to protect her 
at any cost, for the enchanter glanced at her 
with an expression which was anything but 
reassuring. They wished him to cure their 
child, but without doing her any barm. 
•’Don’t be afraid,” said Merlin, seeing the 
terror of these people, “I do not employ 
violence to cure maladies of this kind. I 
only wisii to present a gift to the young 
lady, which I think will not displease her.” 
Ile opened a drawer ana took out a mag­ 
nificent necklace of amethysts, beautifully 
mounted, with an agrafe of diamonds of an 
incomparable purity, which shone so that 
they dazzled the eyes. He placed it around 
the little girl’s neck, and dismissed her 
parents with a benevolent smile. 
"Go. good peonle,” he said, “and have no 
more fears. 
Your daughter carries with 
her a sure guardian of truth.” 
The little girl, blushing with pleasure, 
was about to withdraw, when the enchanter 
Merlin called her back. 
“I will come for my necklace in a year," 
he said, looking her full in the face. “Until 
then I forbid you to take it from your neck 
for a single moment, lf you dare to disobey, 
woe to you!” 
"Uh! I should like to wear it forever, it is 


bo b e a u t i f u l ! ” 
Now. you must know, this necklace was 
no other than the famous necklace of truth, 
which is spoken of in the old books, aud 
which laid bare every kind of lie, 
The day atter her return the little girl 
was sent to school, and as she had been 
absent so long, all the other little girls 
crowded around her. and all exclaimed 
when they saw lier beautiful necklace: 
"Uh, how lovely! Where did you get it? 
Where have you been?" 
“I h av e been sick a long while,” she re­ 
plied calmly. "and when I got better my 
parents gave me this beautiful necklace.” 
All the children uttered a loud cry. 
The diamonds in the agrafe which but a 
moment betore had shone so brilliantly. 
now seemed to be nothing but common 
glass. 
"W hat are you exclaiming at? 
I have 
been sick. I tell you." 
At this the amethysts in their turn were 
changed into ugly yellow stones. 
A new cry arose from the children, and 
seeing all eyes fixed upon the necklace, the 
l i t t l e girl looked at it and shuddered with 
terror. 
"I went to the enchanter Merlin,” she 
said humbly, for she did not dare persist in 
her lie. 
No sooner had she confessed the truth 
than the necklace regained all its beauty; 
but the shouts of laughter which arose 
humiliated her to such a point that she felt 
the need ot vindicating herself. 
"You need not laugh.” she replied, “for 
he received my parents and myself in a 
most friendly manner, He sent Ills car­ 
riage to tho next town to meet us. and you 
never saw such a magnificent carriage. 
Mix white horses; cushions of rod satin, 
bound with gold lace. The coachman was 
a negro with a powdered wig, and three 
lackeys rode behind. When we arrived at 
his palace, which was built of jasper and 
porphyry, he came to tho door to meet us. 
and conducted us into the dining-room, 
where a grand banquet was prepared. 
First, there w as- ” 
The laughter, which had ceased as she 
began this interesting story, now burst 
forth afresh, and the little girl stopped in 
amazement and again gazed at the neck­ 
lace. She shuddered once more. 
At each detail which she had invented 
the necklace had grown longer and longer, 
and. without her noticing it, had already 
reached her feet 
"You are exaggerating!” cried the little 
girls. 
"Well, I acknowledge it; we went on 
foot and we only remained five minutes. ’ 
The 
necklace 
Immediately began to 
shrink, and presently assumed it’s proper 


l6"But the necklace! the necklace!” erled 
the children. 
"He gave it to me without saying any­ 
thing ipftibably. 
She had not time to say more. The fatal 
necklace began to grow 
smaller 
and 
smaller, so that it nearly choked her, and 
she could hardly utter a word. 
"You have not told us all. cried the 
others. 
. . 
t 
While she could yet speak the half- 
strangled child managed to gasn out: 
"He told me that I was an awful liar. 
At once she was delivered from the terri­ 
ble noose which was strangling her, and 
she wept with shame and pain. 
"That is the reason he gave me this neck­ 
lace," she sobbed. "He said it was a guar­ 
dian of truth." 
Her little companions sympathized with 
her in her trouble, for, goon little souls that 
they were, they knew how they should feel 
if they were in her place. 
"If I were you.” said one, "I would throw 
the necklace away. Beautiful as It is, it is 
a regular nuisance, Why don’t you get rid 
of it?’* 
The poor little girl remained silent; but 
the necklace began to dance up and down so 
that the stones rattled against each other, 
making a fearful noise. 
"Thoro is something you have not told 
ne." cried the children, shouting with m er­ 
riment at this extraordinary dance. 
"I was only thinking of something which 
I prefer to keep to myself.” 
The diamonds and amethysts still kept up 
their lively dance. 
"You are concealing something from us.” 
“Well, then, since I can keep nothing from 
you, he forbade my taking it off under the 
penalty of agreat misfortune." 
The necklace suddenly became perfectly 
quiet. 
You can imagine now, that with a con­ 
stant companion of that sort, which trans­ 
formed itself when one perverted the truth, 
which grew longer when one added to it. 
which grew smaller when one kept back 
part of 
it, and 
which commenced to 
dance 
when one remained 
silent, 
a 
companion of which one could not rid 
\ue’$ sell. it was impossible 
for even 


the 
most 
determined 
liar 
not 
to 
walk straight in the path of truth. So. 
when the little girl once understood that 
every lie was useless, aud was made known 
the instant she uttered it. it did not require 
any great effort on her part to give HPm 
dreadful habit. What happened? 
” lien 
she had become accustomed to always toil 
the truth, she felt her conscience so light 
and lier mind so tranquil that she felt a 
horror.’at the very idea of telling a lie. and 
the necklace had nothing more to do. 
Before a vear had passed the enchanter. 
Merlin, came to get the famous necklace, 
which he needed for another little girl. 
By his magic art he knew that it was no 
longer needed where it was. 
W hat became of this wonderful talisman 
no one knows, It seems that, after the 
death of the great Merlin, his heirs were 
afraid of the ravages which it might make 
upon the earth, and caused its disappear­ 
ance. I leave you to think what a calamity 
it might be to many men. to say nothing of 
children, if it were placed on their necks. 
Travellers who returned from the interior 
of Africa related that they saw it on a ne­ 
gro king who did not know how to tell ail 
untruth; but their story lacks confirma­ 
tion. It is still being sought for. and. if I 
were an untruthful child, I should not feel 
at all at my ease, for some one may yet 
find it. 
___ ___________ 
THE BEAUTIFUL GREEK PRINCESS. 


amorous Faghfur listened to the recital of 
hi* faithful vizier, and with what Joy he 
received the Greek embassador. His an­ 
swer was given at onoe aud he married 
the beautiful princess, and they lived hap­ 
pily to tho end of their days. 


A T U R K I S H F A I R Y T A L E , 


Once upon a time there lived in China a 
powerful emperor named Faghfur. 
His 
grand vizier was a wise and learned man 
who could at any hour enter his sovereign’s 
chamber. One day as he availed himself of 
this privilege, Faghfur who was sleeping 
upon a divan suddenly awoke, and in an 
excess of fury threw himself sword in hand 
upon his minister. 
Bresontly. however, he became calmer 
and said to the vizier; 
"I had. in my sleep, a delicious dream. I 
saw a young girl so beautiful that there was 
never any one compareable to her in the 
whole world. On entering you awoke me, 
and I was furious at being awakened from 
my dream. But that charming image is 
still before my eyes, and I shall carry the 
memory of it in my heart forever.” 
The vizier was a man endowed with an 
extraordinary intelligence. Besides, be was 
a painter of the first order. He gave life to 
the faces that he painted. 
Desirous of rendering a service to his 
royal master, he begged him to describe 
again, minutely, the being be had seen in 
his dream, and, as Faghfur gave the de­ 
scription, the skilful artist, having taken a 
piece of white cloth and colors and brushes, 
painted the features of the young girl and 
th# palace in which she appeared. 
When the picture was finished, he placed 
it at the gate of the city, through which all 
the caravans passed, and the guard asked 
all strangers who arrived, if they knew that 
palace or that young girl. 
One day a traveller from a distant country 
arrived, who, on looking at the picture, 
exclaimed: 
“It is astonishing! I know that face.” 
They conducted him to the vizier who 
eagerly questioned him. 
The stranger replied: "The picture I have 
just seen is very like the daughter of the 
Greek emperor. This princess is marvel- 
ously beautiful. But she has vowed, abso 
lutely, never to marry, for a very singular 
reason. One day she was in her garden 
watching, 
in 
a 
thicket, 
a 
nest 
in 
which a peacock, a peahen and their young 
were resting. Suddenly a fire broke out in 
the thicket. 
The peacock immediately 
fled. The peahen would not abandon lier 
little ones, and, not being able to carry 
them oil. she remained with them and per­ 
ished in the flames. This desertion by the 
male bird and the devotion of the female 
produced a deep impression upon the prin­ 
cess. She reflected seriously and came to 
tho conclusion that what she had seen was 
only an example of what passed in the 
human world. 
She was persuaded that 
selfishness and infidelity are the distinctive 
traits of our sex. She refuses to see any 
man. and declares, positively, that she will 
never marry. 
The vizier received this information with 
joy. and at once imparted it to Faghfur. 
Then lie said to himself: 
“As our master has fallen in love with 
this young girl, she must fall in love with 
him.” 
lie asked permission to absent himself 
for awhile, aud in the garb of a peasant he 
departed for tile distant empire in company 
with the traveller who had recognized the 
picture of the princess. 
On his arrival at Constantinople, the 
vizier had himself conducted to the gar­ 
dens of the imperial residence, aud saw 
tile palace which Faghfur had seen rn his 
dream, and which he, himself, had painted. 
He had thus every reason to believe that 
the picture of the princess was equally 
exact, and that this princess was the daugh­ 
ter of the Greek emperor. He desired to 
see her. and, to accomplish this, he estab­ 
lished himself as a painter in the city. 
He speedily ac mired a great renown, and 
was spoken of enthusiastically at the im­ 
perial court. 
The princess, who was a great lover of the 
arts, begged her father to employ this for­ 
eign artist, whose works were so admirable. 
The emperor ordered his attendance at 
the palace, and directed him to paint a pict­ 
ure for him. 
The vizier charmed everyone by the ex­ 
cellence of Ins work, and when his task was 
accomplished he asked permission to deco­ 
rate 
the door 
of 
the chamber occu- 
pied by the princess. 
On it he painted 
a 
vast garden 
in 
which 
could 
be 
seen great trees loaded with fruit. Masses 
of roses filled the middle of this garden. 
and nightingales sang on the green branches. 
At one end of the garden he painted a 
kiosque and. in this kiosque. the Emperor 
Faghfur in all the glory of his power and 
his beauty. Beyond the garden could be 
•eon a green field, through which wound a 
limpid river. On the bank of this river lay 
a male antelope, which had been drowned 
with Its little one. and. near by, stood a 
female antelope devouring the green grass. 
The princess was greatly moved at the 
sight of this picture. After contemplating 
it some time in silence she asked where this 
garden was, and who was the young man 
seated in the kiosque and what the group of 
antelopes signified. 
The vizier had hoped that these questions 
would be addressed to him, and his answers 
were already prepared, 
"You see there.” he said, the garden of 
the palace of the emperor of China. That 
handsome young man is the emperor him­ 
self. He is alone. He has never wished to 
marry. An incident, of which he was a 
witness, has inspired him with a hatted for 
the feminine sex.” 
“W hat incident?” asked the princess qui­ 
etly. 
"One day, according to his usual habit, 
lie was seated in the kiosque, when he saw 
two antelopes, a father and a motlier, who 
came with their little one to drink at the 
river. The little one slipped into the water 
aud was borne away by the current. 
The 
father at once precipitated himself toward 
him to save him. and the two were drowned. 
The mother, thinking only of herself, drew 
back from the river, and went and sought a 
good place to graze. This cold indifference 
seemed to Faghfur only a fair example of 
the feminine character. He said to himself 
that undoubtedly all women were as selfish 
and unfaithful. He would have nothing to 
do with them, and he resolved never to 
marry.” 
. , 
The princess listened to this recital with a 
profound attention, and thought she was 
wrong in refusing to mar the virtues at­ 
tributed to woman. Then she said to the 
vizier: 
, , , 
. 
"Your emperor pleases me. It is doubt­ 
less by the will of God that I have refused all 
propositions of marriage. I will willingly 
marry such a sovereign, and I believe that 
I am worthy of him. ’ 
. 
, 
She at once sought her father and rejoiced 
his heart by announcing the idea of her 
marriage. 
The Greek emperor immediately wrote to 
Faghfur, aud chose one of the principal 
personages of his court to deliver the letter. 
The vizier departed with this envoy, and 
the two arrived in China without mishap. 
QufJeau ’a lg in e with what pleasure the 


FO R T H E H O U S E K E E P E R . 


C ordials, W ines, S hrubs, F ru it V ine­ 
gars and th e L ike to be P u t U p 
N ow for F u tu re Use. 
While putting up jellies and preserves 
this season the housekeeper should not for­ 
get the cordials, shrubs, fruit vinegars and 
the like, which a trifling outlay of time, 
labor and money made now will secure for 
valuable future service. 
Here are a few recipes for things of this 
sort the most of them old-fashioned and all 
"tried and true," which may be useful at 
this time. 
C n rra n t S h ru b . 
Boil currant juice and sugar, In proportion 
of one pound of sugar to oue pint of juice, 
five minutes. Stir it constantly while cool­ 
ing; when cold, bottle It. Use like rasp­ 
berry shrub, one spoonful or two to a tum ­ 
blerful of water. 
HasDborry shrub is a delicacy also, and 
raspberries and currants used together 
makes a very nice shrub. 
R a sp b e r r y I.tqiinr. 
A pint of raspberries in a quart of spirits 
must be corked tightly for a month; then 
clarify a pound of sugar in a pint and a half 
of water; filter off the spirit and add it to 
the syrup; mix well aud put in small bottles. 
R a s p b e rry V in e g a r. 
Mash two quarts of raspberries in an 
earthen vessel; put them in a large stone 
bottle or jar; pour into them two quarts of 
good wine vinegar: cork the jar slightly, 
and let the juice distill in tne suu or warmth 
for two or three weeks; then filter clear and 
bottle it, corking it well. 
R a s p b e r r y V in e g a r w i t h S u g a r . 
Mash the fruit in an earthen bowl; to 
ever> pound of raspberries add a pint of 
vinegar; cover, and let it stand two or 
three days; then press it through a jelly­ 
ing ; to every pint put half a pound of loaf 
sugar, set the juice on the fire to come to a 
boil, takeoff any scum that rises; allow 
five minutes' gentle boiling, set it to get 
cool; then pour it into small bottles and 
cork well. 
C u rra n t V in e g a r . 
This flue vinegar is made by simply press­ 
ing the fruit to a mash; let it stand a night, 
then strain the juice off clear and fill the 
bottles to the brim. Set them uncorked in 
the sun or in a warm place until the fer­ 
mentation ceases. Any little impurity that 
rises skim off with a piece of blotting paper 
and cork the bottles well. W nite currents 
are excellent for delicate pale vinegar. Bed 
ones make a vinegar equal to that made 
from the finest red wine. 
B la c k b e r r y C o rd ia ? . 
To on* quart of blackberry juice add one 
pound of white sugar, one tablespoonful of 
ground cloves, one tablespoonful of ground 
allspice, oue tablespoonful of ground cinna­ 
mon, one grated nutmeg: boil 15 minutes, 
add a wineglass of whiskey. Bottle at once 
and seal close. A wineglass for an adult, in 
severe cases, eau be given four times a day. 
Wild grapes are so plentiful in this region 
that it seems a pity ttiev should not be used 
more than they are. 
In addition to this, so 
many grapes are raised that it is easy to get 
some for 
B ra po W in e o f H o m e M e m if a c tu r e . 
Mash the grapes, and strain them through 
a cloth; put the skins In a tub after 
■queueing 
them, with barely enough 
water to cover them ; strain the juice 
thus obtained 
into the 
first 
portion; 
put three pounds of sugar to one gallon 
of the mixture: let it stand in an open 
tub to ferment, and 
for a period of 
from three to seven days skim off what 
rises every morning. But the juice in a 
cask, and leave it open for 24 hours: then 
bung it up. and put clay over the bung to 
keep the air out. Let your wine remain in 
the cask until March, when it should be 
drawn off and bottled. 


$ 2 0 0 Given Away. 
Subscribe now for T he Weekly Globe, 
and receive every instalm ent of the New 
Story, “W ritten in Red; or, the Conspi­ 
racy in the North C ase,” to begin Next 
Week. See announcem ent on 4th page. 
$1.00 for 14 months. 


CRO PS D O IN G W E L L . 


R um or E x ag g erated th e D am age Done 
to M ontana F ields. 


H e l e n a , Mont., July 
2 4 .—Reports re­ 
ceived concerning the state of cattle and 
crons throughout the Territory are much 
more favorable than was expected. Want 
of water is felt in many sections, but people 
iiave generally circulated the rumor that 
the situation wa; much worse than was 
actually the case. Although but little rain 
bas fallen in this city there has been 
rain all around, which has materially 
hoi "cd matters, and the same may 
be 
said of all other dry districts, except that 
in many cases rain came long before there 
was any damage done. 
From Bozeman 
cornel tho news that the Gallatin valley 
is green, and crops will not be inferior iu 
uuality, while reports from Jefferson and 
Madison valleys are to the effect that 
neither crops nor cattle were hurt, and 
there is in all directions a feeling of renewed 
confidence._________________ 


“ W E L L , I D E C L A R E !” 


[John P. SJolander in G alveston New s.] 
Old Silas lived three score au d ten 
O r years, to h u n one long carpels j; 
To w ays of w om en au d of m en, 
To w ays of Dees, an d fools, an d flies, 
To reptiles craw ling on the ground, 
To sw ift birds flying th ro u g h tire air, 
W ide-m outhed, h u t one oom inent he found, 
“ W ell, I declare I” 


It w as the sam e from m orn till night, 
Prom night till m orn, an d ev eryw here; 
W hen life w as d ark , w hen life w as bright, 
W hen doctors told bim "h av e a care,” 
W hen preachers pleaded w ith a ll m ight, 
W hen judge a n d ju ry bld him ‘ sw ear,” 
Surprised, he answ ered, w rong or tig h t, 
“ W ell, I declare I” 


W hen som e on# said tile earth w as round, 
A ud others said th e e a rth w as flat, 
The d isp u tan ts he w ould confound 
Bv saying nothing b u t ju st th at. 
W hen he w as to ld “ Oh, this Is h o t!” 
I t seem ed to tak e him unaw are, 
A nd he w ould gasp o u t aa if shot: 
“ W ell, I declare!” 


One sum m er d ay old Silas died, 
A nd friends sad tears above him sh ed | 
He passed beyond the g reat divide 
T h at p arts the living from th e dead; 
B u t from th e blue a n d ten d er skies, 
A -dow n the sun-lit sum m er air, 
A w hisper cam e of glad su rp rise: 
“ W ell, I declare!” 


Some P leasing M edical D iscoveries. 


[C hicago Tim es.] 
We have learned some facts in medical 
science during the last few days that we 
should store up for future reference in our 
domes of thought Among them, aud of 
the greatest importance are these: 
That persons suffering from insanity may 
be restored tocousciousuessby being kicked 
in the abdomen. 
That it frequently improves the general 
health of an invalid to have his ribs broken. 
That muscular contraction may break a 
man’s leg or superinduce pulmonary con­ 
sumption. 
That an insane person may be danced 
upon by his attendants without experi­ 
encing a shook. 
That when aa insane person dies from the 
effects of brutal treatm ent it is customary 
for the physician in charge to certify that 
his death was caused by phthisis. 
That—but is not this enough to begin with? 


W h a t it Costs to Run a Locom otive. 


[B enjam in Stone in A ugust S cribner.] 
The following statem ent of averages rep­ 
resents fairly what it costs to run a locomo­ 
tive under ordinary conditions; 
AVIKAOB, 
N um ber of m iles ru n to p int o f oil........................J5 .3 2 
N um ber of m iles ru n to ton of c o a l......................40.17 
N um ber of pounds of coal per m ile r u n 
*8.62 
N um ber of pints of oil per m ils r u n ...................... u.Ofl 
COST IX CENTS HSM MILK SUN. 
Cts. 
For oil, tallow an d w a ste ........................................... 0.32 
For fu el................................................................................ 7.42 
For engineers.................................................................... 8.eO 
F or firem en........................................................................ 1.79 
For w ipers and w atch m en .......................................... 1.25 
For w ttte rs u p p ly ....,................................................... 0.49 
F or supplies (m iscellaneous].................................... 0 .1 " 
For rep airs. ............................................................ 
2.40 


T otal 
...................................... .A...........................17.37 


A Close-Fisted Millionnaire. 
[C hicago H erald.] 
Millionnaire Hutchinson has finally suc­ 
cumbed to the torrid weather and discarded 
ids black slouch hat. He walked along 
Clark street yesterday morning with the 
air of a man with a purpose, and he paid 
I no 
attention 
to 
a 
small 
boy 
who 


swept 
the 
refuse 
of 
a 
furnishing 
store over his feet while he gazed fixedly 
in at tile show window, where hats of 
all shapes and sizes were arrayed in tem pt­ 
ing profusion. 
But "Old Hutch 
would 
have none of these: they were a trine too 
high for his purse, and he moved on until 
he came to an open counter on the side 
walk, where straw hats of all colors ana 
various 
prices were displayed in thrco 
different 
piles. 
There 
was 
a 
dollar 
pile. 
a 
75-cent 
layout 
and 
a 
45-cent 
joint. 
Ignoring 
„ Hie _ Afft 
two piles, lie halted in front of the 4 5 -cent 
article, took off his greasy felt hat, and tried 
on several “real Mackinacs" until he struck 
a good lit. Then he took out a quarter and 
two dimes, received back ids old cady neatly 
rolled up in a manilla paper, and retraced 
his steps down Clark street toward the 
board. 
GLOUCESTER FISH MARKET. 


M ackerel Season Half Over and a Fail­ 
u re -L a rg est 
Week’s 
Receipts 
of 
Codfish This Year. 


G l o u c e s t e r . July 20.—Tile 
mackerel 
fishing season is now half over, and thus far 
is a complete failure. There lias not been a 
full trip landed bere this year, the largest 
fare being 103 barrels. Once in aw hile* 
few “pod” schools of mackerel show, but 
beyond this there is nothing but discourage­ 
ment in the outlook. 
The total receipts of codfish during the 
past week have been Hie largest for any 
week of the year, but a great deal below 
the averages of other years. 
The supply of fresh fish has lieeu light. 
Fare sales of halibut have l>eeu effected at 
9 cents per pound for white aud 5 cents for 
gray. 
Fare sales of mackerel, 821 for large and 
$14 for small, sea packed. 
Fare sales of split codfish. 82.90 for large 
and $1.CO for small; hake. $1.25; haddock, 
$1.25; cusk, $1.50. 
Fresh haddock, 65 
cents: hake, 65 cents: cusk, PO cents. 
The arrivals and receipts for the week 
have been SI. with 449.000 lbs of cod and 
11.SOO lbs of halibut; IO from the Grand 
Banks, with 1,276.000 lbs codfish: 6 from 
the Banks, with 69,000 tbs halibut; 7 from 
Shoals, with 92 000 lbs of codfish; 5 from 
Lake Shore, with 108,000 tbs of codfish: I 
from shore, with 6000 lbs codfish; the 
mackerel fleet have landed 431 bbls of fish 
caught off the American shore ana lo bbls 
from North bay. Other receipts: 33.000 lbs 
of haddock, 26,000 tbs of cusk, 20,000 tbs 
of hake, 21,000 tbs of pollock and 36 bbls of 
swordfish. 
l arge new Georges codfish are quoted at 
$4.75tto 4* qtl tor large and $3.76 for 
smajl. Largo Bank, $3.75 ; small do. $3. 
Old Bank, $3.50. l arge shore, $4.AO;small 
do. $3.50 
New kencli cured Bank, $4.75 
for large: $4.60 for mediums. 
Cured 
haddock 
$2.60 D qtl.; luke, 
$1.76; heavy salted pollock. $1.75; English 
cured do. $2.76: cusk, $2.50. 
Boneless codfish. SS9c ? lb; boneless 
haddock cusk aud hake, 4 " 5c D th. 
Labrador honing. $6 D bbl; medium split. 
$0; Nova Scotia do. $6; Newfoundland do, 
$5: split shore, 84.76: Eastport. $3, Nova 
Scotia salmon, $2 5 ; Newfoundland do, 825; 
California do, $16. 
Swordfish. $14: shad. 
$12; trout, $15; alewives, $5; tongues. $7; 
sounds. 
$10; tongues and sounds, 89; 
pickled codfish. $6; pickled haddock. 85; 
halibut heads, $3.60; halibut fins, $14; clam 
bait. $7 ; slivers. $6. 
Smoked salmon, 13c D th: smoked hali­ 
but, ii ” loo I ’ IL ; smoked haddock, GO V lb; 
smoked medium herring, 20c F box : bloat­ 
ers. 60c; No. Is, 14c; lengthwise. 14c; 
tucks, 17c. Canned salmon. $1.90 F d o '; 
fresh mackerel. $1: trout. $1.50; fresh hali­ 
but. $1.25; lobsters, $1.75; clams. $1.25, 
Medicine oil is quoted at hoc iff gal; cod 
Oil, 27 4800; bla Alish oil, 65c; menhaden 
oil. 25c; livers, 30c per bucket. 
Fish skins, $20 " 30 D ton; fish scrap, $6; 
dry do, $16; liver scrap, $4. 


FOOD FOR BRAIN AND BRAW N. 


P rices of th e Delicacies and S u b stan ­ 
t i a l in th e M arket. 
“The new things on the list this week did 
you ask?” said Mr. Tucker of Tucker & 
Beak. 15 Boylston street. “Well, native 
tomatoes and Delaware grapes are now. and 
pickling cucumbers entered the m arket 
yesterday. And let me give the housokeen 
ers some advice: They usually wait till 
late in the (all before they buy their cuouin 
hers to pickle; then they are liable to be 
small and spotted. Now. if they would 
only get them at tile present time they 
would avoid the risk of getting poor cucum­ 
bers.” 
“How are watermelons?” 
“Watermelons have dropped in price, and 
still continue to be plenty. But here is the 
schedule, which will tell you all about 
everything;” 
KRI IT 3 AND V E d K 'l ABLES. 
N ew potatoes, SO cents a peck. 
B u tte r beans. 40 cents a peck. 
N ative strin g beans, 25 cents a peck. 
N ative sw eet corn, 25 a n d SO cents a dozen. 
Scullions, 5 cents a b unch. 
C ucum bers, 3 au d 5 cen ts each. 
Pickling cucum bers. 3 0 cents a h u n d red , 
Tom atoes, 16 to 3 0 cents a q u art. 
C auliflow ers, 86 cents each. 
S um m er squash. 6 to 16 cents each. 
N ew m arro w fat squash, 6 cents a pound. 
N ew cabbage, 6 to 16 cents each. 
Kgg p lants. 15 to 26 cents. 
Poiree, 25 cents a peck. 
P ineapples, 16 lo 26 cen ts each. 
Y ellow ban an as, 26 cen ts a dozen. 
B lueberries. 12 to 16 cents a q u art. 
C u rran ts, IO to 16 cents a q u art. 
C alifornia an d G eorgia peaches, IO to 6 0 cents a 
dozen. 
C alifornia apricots, 76 cen ts a basket. 
C alifornia plum s, $1 a b ask et; 16 to 35 cents a 
dozen. 
C alifornia B artlett p e a rt, 25 to 6 0 cen ts a dozen. 
W aterm elons, 26 to 40 cents each. 
C antaloupes, IO to 5 0 cents each. 
G reen apples, 40 to 60 cents a peck. 
B lackberries, 15 cents a q u art. 
B lasphem es, 25 cents a q u art. 
H am burg grapes, $1.50 a pound. 
M uscat grapes, $2 a pound. 
D elaw are grapes, 30 cents a pound. 


M EATS. 
H in d q u arter spring lam b , 20 cents a pound. 
F o req u arter spring lam b. 1 2 % cents a pound. 
Leg of lam b, 20 cents a pound. 
F o req u arter of lam b, IO cunts a pound. 
E x tra sirloin roast, 25 cents a pound. 
Sirloin steak , 25 cents a pound. 
Tip of loin, 20 cents a pound. 
M utton, hin d q u arter, 15 cents a pound. 
M utton, fo req u arter, 8 cents a pound. 
L am b fries, 30 cents a dozen. 


PO U LTB Y . 
G reen ducks, 25 cents a pound. 
Spring chickens, 25 to S6 cents a pound. 
F resh-killed fow l. 2 0 cents a pound. 
T urkeys. 25 cents a pound. 
Squabs, 30 cents each. 


(IAMS* 
Reed birds, 6 0 to 75 cents a dozen. 
C hicken grouse, $1.50 a pair. 


FIS H . 
Bluefish, IO cents a pound. 
H alibut, 16 to 20 cents a pound. 
L obsters, 12 cents a po»nd. 
F resh salm on, 33 cents a pound. 
Fresh m ackerel, 7 to 25 cent* each. 
Spanish m ackerel, 25 cents a pound. 
Shrim p, 40 cants a q u a rt. 
Soft shell crabs, 76 ceu ts a dozen. 
B u tterflail, 12 cents a pound. 
B lack bass, 12 cents a pound. 
Sw ordfish, 12 cents a pound. 


DA IRY PR O D U C TS. 
F resh cooking eggs. 20 cents a dozen. 
N earby eggs, 25 to 28 cen ts a dozen. 
E x tra cream ery b u tter, ttve-pound boxes, 28 ceuts 
a pound. 
D airy b u tter, 20 to 25 cents a pound. 


COMMERCIAL MATTERS. 


G eorge was D oing Q uite W ell. 


[N ew Y ork W eekly.] 
Anxious motlier—My dear, I’m afraid 
George is getting into bad company. He is 
out very late every night. 
Observing father—Oh. he’s all right. He 
goes to see some girl or other. Shouldn’t 
wonder ii he’d announce an engagement 
soon. 
, 
, 
“He hasn’t said a word about any young 
lady.” 
“No; but he’s keeping comtiany with one 
all the same. His right wrist is full ol pin 
scratches.” __________________ 


T hen She O pened and S h u t I t Very 
F a st. 


[O m aha W orld.] 
Wife—I notice that the writers on health 
say we should keep the mouth closed while 
we are asleep. I’ve a notion to try it. Do 
you think I could? 
Husband—It would do no harm to practice 
it a little first while you are awake. 


H er V ociferousness W as E xcusable. 
[H arp er's B azar.] 
Bessie—I met Miss Shapely out shopping 
today, and I never before realized what a 
loud voice she has. 
Jennie—But you must remember, 
mv 
dear, that she was asking for a pair of No. 3 
shoes. 
__________ ________ 


E ncouraging to th e Good. 
[Today.] 
Mrs. A.—W hat a delightful man young 
Mr. Jaggs is. dear. 
One can’t help liking 
him, he is so charmingly wicked. 


T hen H e K now s W h en She G ets New 
Ones. 


[A tchison Globe.] 
A man never knows that a woman lias 
any old clothes until be has married her, 


H O S T O * 
TI V U K E T H . 


P ro d non. 
B o sto n, M onday, Ju ly 29. 
B U TTER ,—The m ark et it a little quiet am i sale* 
are very light. The stock of b u tte r on the m aik e t ta 
so large th at low pries* m ust prevail 
for som e 
tim e, 
Sales ate slow and difficult to effect. 
Tho 
low er, ana rn fact all the grade*, are dull. 
„ W e quote; C ream ery, N orthern, ex tra, ....@ 1 8 % 
yr lo; no, W estern, ex tra, ITW 17c; do, ex tra 1st. 
..@ 1 8 % ; ,iu, 1st. IS q lfiV jo : F ranklin Go.. M ass., 
e x tra cream ery, ...(AKO; do, D airy, ex tra, . . ( d i s ; 
Vt. Hair 
extra, 1 0 % , do, N. Y.,’16 
IO ' *; N.Y. 
A Vt. extra let, 1 5 0 1 5 W ; do do 1st, 16e; W est­ 
ern dairy, extra 1st, 1 4 " . .; do, Isl. 13.if 
;W est 
e m Im itation cream ery, ex tra, 
a 15; do, ladle 
packed, extra 1st, I" d in , do, Isl. 12<"12. 
T runk 
b u tter, >. bo or ' a th prints, e x tra. 2u@ . .. ex tra 
1st,, 18 O' isle V lh. 
OLK*>31 VRg A U INK .—Trade is exceedingly quiet 
am t there is only a local dem and. 
Supplies are 
heavy and prices low. 
O leom argarine—No. 
F o u r: 
IO. 18c 
lh; 20, 
1 2 % o ; 3", 12VaC; 60. lSVaO. 
r o t' 
W ashington: 
IO, 141. 
ft,. «j0i l 4 p . aft l 4 e . M t 14,,. 
C H K l.-K . -Tim m ark et is a little w eaker and 
receipts ' meintic quite .is heavy, so th a t th e m ark et 
is well s' 'eked. 
Liven 
>1 quotation, new . w hite. 43s. Or!. 
W e nu ie: S ew York ex tra . 
lh: do 
l i t , 
7 ' j iS ; 
do, 
»ds, 
5 oat; 
V erm ont 
ex tra, 
8 tw ? r.. 
•; do, 1st, 7% <98; do, 2ds, TUM. Sage, 
Skims, 2 o d e ; 
p a rt 
skim s, 4 rf tic; Ohio 
ex tra, 7 ‘ » a » c ; ohio 1st*, 7(3’7c. 
ROUS 
The m arket show s no Im provem ent. Re­ 
ceipt* of comm on W estern. P. K. G land. N ova Scotia 
an d Ne.' 
B runsw ick 
stock, 
have n ot been 
»o 
targe. 
W e dilute: 
Near-bv an d C ape, 19® 2 2 c : F.astern 
ex tra, 
i I8 e; do. first*. 
16 " K L ; V erm ont an d 
New Un! i >shtre ex tra, ,. " tH ; 
M ichigan, e x tra, 
1 6 % ('i W estern, firsts, 1 4 % b $ fd o z . 
H E A N '.- Tile m arket is no low er this week and 
tra d e ie much slacker. 
W hile dom estic bean* are In 
light ri-i|u»'st. 
yellow eyes are scarce an d com m and 
good prt es. 
Red kidneys firm . 
Q uotations; 
pea. choice N o rthern hand-picked 
$ 2 .S t'n - so 
bush; do, New York, hand-picked, 
82.40 ii- hush; 
do, 
screened, $ 2 .0 0 0 2 .3 0 ; do 
Sd#. 81 Oft A l,85; 
M edium 
cholee, lianil-nlokeil, 
? 
3 .8 6 0 2 .th ; 
do 
w re e lied, $1.9 0 X 2 .3 5 ; Y ellow 
Ives.exn.i. $h.5.v<W,75; do, ads. $3.30,93.65; Red 
Kidneys $ 3 .0008.25. 
DUM I M 'IC FR U IT S.—The m ark et is not p a r­ 
ticularly 
active h u t a rticles m ove quietly aud 
in fair dem and. 
S traw berries are ab o u t finished. 
Evaporated apples are very firm . 
New apples are 
selling well. 
W aterm elons, 
raspberries, black ­ 
berries. currants. e:c., are in fair dem an d and sell 
well 
W e quote: ap p le s,new , crate, $ 1 ,0 0 0 $.25 E v ap ­ 
o rated a; ( ie, 
g asia; do, fair to good, 5% @ 0: do, 
fancy, GUT, sundried, sliced an d quartered , S ft4 . 
Raspberries, TH cup, 7j3>8c; B lueburrtes, 8 0 1 0 c ; 
C haine* 
1 0 0 1 5 c; 
Plum s, w ild g'X>se, good. V* 
bush, 76c; Gooseberries, bush $ 2 .80(13.OO; C herry 
cu rran ts, 7 "Ho. 
V E G E T A B L E S,— The m ark e t Is m oving fairly 
w ell aud the tlonuritd is good, w ith plenty o f Mock. 
A rrivals continue heavy, an d on m any 
thing* 
th e m urkm is overstocked. 
P o tato receipts a : cierg e 
a m i lh fair condition. 
O nions arc slow of sale. 
Squash and cabbage are 
active an d 
in 
good 
dem and. 
W e quote: 
Potatoes— B erm uda, new .......... 
S o u th ern , $ 1 .760 2.00. 
A sparagus. Native, 
.e; String beans, green, 
0 0 0 4 5 ; 
Wax. 
8 (1 5 " IAK). 
G reen 
Pease, 
>' 
bbl., 
.76 ii 1.00; do, 
native*. SID O . 
L ettuce #t 
dote, 2 6 it40c; Radish "*) doz, 4 0 « 5 0 c ; Parsley 0 
bush, $1 nu " I 60; Cabbage, 45o®*O.«50; R hubarb, 
N ative, tv V' lh. Tom atoes, F lo rid a, V crate, 60 
0 7 2 ; 
8,.inn irh. $ im, S0c@ 35c; C ucum ber*. ^ 
crate. 81 iit)"1 .6 0 . Squash, F lo rid a -S um m er, 
crate, 6 cu 76c; M arrow , bbl., $ 2 .5 0 0 3 .0 0 . T urnips, 
bld 
Russia. 7" # 8 0 . 
Onions, B erm uda. 7 5 c 0 
$ 1 .0 0 V ci d e . 
HAY W D S T R A W .-Ih e m arket is not active. 
Receipts have I teen sm aller, but the large stocks 
have Been reduced slightly. 
Choice liny is not very 
plenty. 
We quote; Fancy. $ 1 8 .0 0 0 1 8 .5 0 ; Choice. $ ..( " ..; 
do, fair i ' good 17.00’$ 18.0(1 Fine, $ 1 4 .0 0 " 17.00; 
Sw ale, #10.00'" 11.00; 
Poor to o rd in ary , $ 1 2 .0 0 " 
HMX), 
live straw , $ 1 7 .6 0 ifil8 .0 0 ; O at straw , $8.00 
0 9 .0 0 ton. 
G ro t-erin * . 
C O FFEE . The coffee m ark et has taken a slight 
rise within the past week. Stocks are tn rath er 
(air supply. 
W e quote: Ja v a P ad ’gs, pale, 2 1 0 . ...o ; d o d o , 
m edium brow n. 2 1 % " ..c ; do do fan cy b row n, 22 
0 2 2 « ; do Timor, floe; do Pnlem bang, 19c; do 
M alang. 
19c; do 
Ankol*, 2 4 0 2 5 c ; do H olland 
bags, HiH .. <r 21c ; M aiidheltngs and Ayer B angles, 
25c; Mocha. 25c: Rio*, prim e, 
0 1 8 c ; 
do fair, 
17%:® 
; do ordinary, 1 8 $ . .; M aracaibo, 1 8 * 4 0 
1 9 % ; Laguttvrn, .. 0 1 0 ; t'o s ta Rica, 1 H % "2 'V ; 
Jam aica, in $ 2 0 ; G uatem ala, 19% < a21% ; 
M ex­ 
ican, 1 9 " 2 0 % ; H ayti, uncleaned, 1 6 % # 1 7 ; do, 
Cleaned, 18; M anila, 17. 
FR I ITS AND NETB.—O ranges and lem ons are 
m oving well considering the large stock. 
Pears, 
ban an as, and dried fru it a rc selling well 
t 
notations: Raisins, London layers, new , $2.5018 
5; 
M uscatel, 
new . 
91 .8 0 ; 
S ultana. 1 0 0 1 6 . 
C u rran ts, ll (CD. 
C itron, Leghorn, 2 0 0 2 2 . 
D ates 
—P ersian, new. 5 0 6 % ; do. skins, 
do. frail, 
do, turd. new , 7 0 9 . Figs, layers, 8 0 2 0 ; 
do, keg. 6 0 7 . 
P runes, F rench, case, 6 0 1 2 ; do, 
T urk. new, 
.0 4 % ; do. 3 % 0 8 % • Lem ons, Sicily, 
$ 4 .5 0 0 6 .5 0 , 
Oranges Sicily. 9 2 .6 0 0 5 .0 0 ; V alen­ 
cia, per case, $ . .. . " . . . . ; d b ,Florida, bright, $ ... 
0 . . . . ; do, Missel, S 
t o . . . ; M essina, $ 4 ,0 0 0 
ti.OO: Palerm o, 84.OO04.dO. 
B ananas - B aracos, 
Yellow, $1.15; do Red. $1.00; P ort Lim on, $ 1 ,7 6 0 
1.7 5 : Jam aica, No. I, 91.85; 8 hands. $1 .2 5 ; No. 2, 
85; No. 3. 55. 
P eanuts, hand-picked, t % 0 8 : F il­ 
berts, Un 11; Alm onds. 1 3 0 1 5 ; 
W alnuts, 1 0 0 1 2 ; 
Castillo*', (("TO. 
H U G A R—The m arket for relined sugar h a sb e e n 
quiet for the past I wo weeks. T here ap p ears tu b e 
a little im Premont. 
W e 
quote: P ow dered. 9**c; 
Pulverized, 10c; 
G ranulated, Otygc; C onfectioners’ A. 91,4c; 
s u n 
(lard A, 9 % c: E x tra C,8;% @ 8% cj C ,8 * /i0 8 % c ; 
Y’ellow . 7% to 8 % o . 
FLO UR. Tile m ark et holds strong ow ing to som e 
adv an ce in w heat. The foreign m ark et is strong. 
W inter flours are high. 
F lo u r a n il G ra in . 
F lu e F lo u r, $ 2 .5 0 0 2 .7 5 ; Superfine, $ 3 .7 5 0 3 .2 5 ; 
Com m on ex tras, $ 3 .2 0 0 3 .9 0 ; Choice ex tras, $4.25 
("4.76; M innesota bakers, 9 4 .2 6 0 4 .6 0 ; Michigan*, 
94.26")5.60; patents, $5 2 5 0 5 .2 5 ; M ichigan roller, 
$ * .0 5 0 5 .0 0 ; New York roller, #4 0 6 0 4 .8 5 ; Ohio 
an d In d ian a. $ 4 .0 0 0 4 .7 5 ; do, do, stra i’t, $ 4 ,7 0 0 
4.90; do, do, patent, $ 6 .1 0 0 5 .4 0 ; St Louie an d III, 
$4.0O:<d4.7O; 
do, do. straight, $ 4 .3 5 0 5 .0 0 ; do, do, 
patent, 8 6 .2 0 3 6 .5 0 ; Spring w heat patents, $ 0 ,0 0 0 
0.86: old, # 0 .3 6 0 0 .0 0 V bbl. 
CORN -W e quote: Steam er Y’ellow, 47c 
bush; 
Steam er M ixed, 4 6 * 4 0 4 8 V bush; ord in ary , 44Va 
0 4 5 c TH bush. 
GATS- Fancy, clipped, 3 8 0 3 9 c Vt h ush; No I 
w hite, 3 7 % " 3 8 ; No 2, do. 8 6 % » 3 B % c ; N o 3. 
do, 3 4 c; 
No. 2 m ixed, 32o 
b ush; 
relented 
w hite, ,.3 3 c 
busti. 
Flail. 


Tho sa lt fish m ark et is quiet lint steady. 
The re­ 
ceipts h av e been liberal. 
M ackerel have been re­ 
ceived in m oderate quantities. 
A m oderate bual. 
ness is being done in cod. 
M ackerel—E x tra B loaters, mess, $ 3 3 .0 0 0 3 4 .0 0 ; 
No I. do do, $ 2 0 .00'"3 0 .0 0 ; No I, shore, $ 2 0 ,0 0 0 
27.00; No. I Bay, $ 2 5 .0 0 0 2 0 .0 0 ; 
No. 2, large, 
*22.(>Ck<t23.00; 
No. 
2, m edium , 8 2 1 .0 0 0 2 1 .5 0 ; 
No. 3. plain , large, # 1 0 .00010.60. 
N ew M ackerel - No. 2, U rge, # 2 2 .0 0 0 2 3 .0 0 ; No. 
2, m edium , $ 2 0 .0 0 0 2 1 .0 0 ; 
No. 3, plain, $18.00 
"1 9 .0 0 . 
Codfish—D ry B an k , large, $ 4 .2 5 0 4 .5 0 ; do, do, 
m edium , * 3 .7 5 0 4 .0 0 : do. NI S. filiore, # 6 .0 0 0 
(h60; P ickled B unk, $4.26 4 4 .5 0 ; George*, $ 5 ,2 5 0 
6.50; 
Shore, 
$ 5 .0 0 " 8.50; 
Hake, 
# 2 .2 5 0 2 .5 0 ; 
H addock, 
#3.00; 
Pollock, pickled, $ 2 .6 0 0 2 .7 5 ; 
do, slack salted. $ 3 .8 0 0 3 .7 5 . 
Boneless H ake, 4 0 
4'A c 4( lh; 
B oneless H addock, 4% @ 4 % o ; bone­ 
less Cod, 6@7. 
M iscellaneous. 


H tD F.S A N D S K IN S—Follow ing are the cu rren t 
prices: B righton steers, green, 606V *; New Eng­ 
land steers, green, . .0 4 ; do, do, cow, 3@ 8% c; do. 
do. bulls, 3 ; S alted steers, 7 # ..; do. cows, 6 " 
5Vo; bulls. 5. C alfskins -deacons, 1 5 0 2 5 c ; 0 0 0 % 
lbs. 4 5 ® 5 0 ; 8(012 lbs, 56® C0c; 
Tex flint hides, 
9 ® ....; T exas, dry-salted, 7® 8; Texas kips, 9® ..J 
Buenos 
A yres, 
1 6 ® ....: 
Rio G rande, 
. . 0 1 4 ; 
M ontevideo, .. 0 1 6 ; C alcu tta slang!"., cow hides, 
IO; do. dead green, ..(" 8 % ; do, buffalo. 6 0 6 % ; 
Sierra Leone, 13@ 
; Bissau JE G am bia, 1 O % 0 1 2 ; 
Z anzibar hides. 9 % ® 1 0 . 
HEEDS.—The seed m ark et Is very quiet, w ith no 
chung" to note and prices nom inal. 
W e q u o te: Clover, W est, 8 0 8 % c 
W 
fb: do, 
N orth, 8V 4@ 9% ; do, w hite, 1 4 0 0 1 8 ; do, Alsike, 
12(010; do. Lucerne, 1 6 0 1 8 ; Red Top, W est, 
sack, $ 2 .3 5 0 2 .0 0 ; do, Jersey, $ 2 .4 0 0 2 .0 5 : R. I., 
bent. # 1 .7 0 0 1 .8 5 ; H ungarian, 7 5 0 9 0 c ; G old M il­ 
let, 8 6 c ® $ l. 16; com m on Millet, 7 0 0 8 6 c : O rchard, 
•ft bush *1.35 0 1 .6 0 ; 
Blue Grass. 9 1 .0 0 0 1 .1 0 ft 
bush; T im othy, W est, #1.60(21.75 48 h u sh ; do, 
N orth, $ 1.80@ 1.95 
bush; 
A m erican ' flaxseed, 
$ 2 .2 5 0 2 .5 0 . 
HALT—Q uotations a re as follow s: Liverpool, In 
bond, hlid, $ 1 .0 0 0 1 .1 5 : (lo, duty paid, 
#1.40® 
1.55; B. dc W ’th ’ns, $ 1 .3 5 0 1 .5 0 ; Liverpool, o. L, 
85c0$t.O O ; C adiz, in bond, $1.87V a® ..: T rapani, 
bond, 8 2 .0 0 ; T u rk ’s Island, bhd., # 2 .8 5 0 2 .4 0 . 
.STARCH—'The q uotations fo r starch a re : Potato 
starch , 4 "> 4 % c; C om , 2 % ° ; W heat, 4 % @ 6 % c; 
dextrine, 
TO BACCO .—T he m ark et is quito active on de­ 
sirable grades of w rappers, boti! S um atra and seed, 
also H av an a fillers. 
W e ((note: 
H avana w rappers, $ 3 .5 0 0 5 .0 0 ; do, 
fine flllors, O 5 c0 $ l .25: do, good (lifers, 7 5 c 0 $ l. 15; 
V in a l a n d l l cuts, 85 a LOO: K entucky lugs, #1.50 
0 5 .0 0 ; do, leaf, $ 7 .6 0 0 1 2 .6 0 ; H avana s’d w r’s, 
3 0 0 6 0 ; do, "(Is, 15 * 2 5 ; do, binders, 8 0 1 2 ; do, 
seed fill, 5 ® 8 ; 
C onn and M ass till, 6 0 8 ; 
do, 
binders,IO ® 15; do, 2ds, 1 5 0 1 9 ; do, fair w rappers, 
2 0 0 2 5 ; do. fine w rappers, 22@ 34; Penn w rappers, 
2 0 0 4 0 ; do, illlcrs. 1 0 0 2 0 . 
TA LLOW 
Follow ing are the qu o tatio n s: Tallow , 
prim e. 4 % @ 5 ; C ountry, 4ys® 4V s; Bone, 3 Vs® 
3 % ; house grease, 3 s s®3Vh: grease, tan n ers, 1 % 
0 2 % ; do, chin. 2V a® 2o/g; do, naphtha, 1 % ® 2 % ; 
do, h ard , 4VR("0Vi,. 
WOOL—The receipts of th e w eek have been 31.018 
bales dom estic and 1071 
bales foreign, 
against 
3').33C biilt'.s dom estic and 3408 bales foreign last 
week an d 21,534 
bales dom estic aud 490 bales 
foreign fo r Hie corresponding week In 1888. 


W A T E R T O W N C A T T L E M A R K E T . 


P R IC E S O F W ESTERN CATTLE. 
A rrivals of live stock a t Brighton an I W atertow n 
for the w eek ending F riday, Ju ly 20, 1889: 
W estern cattle, 3296; E astern cattle, 4 5 ; North- 
em cattle, 244. T otal, 3585. 
W estern sheen and lam bs, 12,481; N orthern sheep 
and lam bs. 132(1; E astern sheen and lam bs. 20. 
Total, 14,728. 
Hvvlne, 18,551. Veals, 1507. Horses, 642. 
Price* of beef c attle per hun d red pounds, dressed 
w eight, ran g ed from $ 4.00 to $4.76. 
E x tra q u a lity 
........... $4.75 
0 5 .0 0 
F lint a n a lity ...................................... 
4.37 
Va® 4.65 
Second q u a lity ......................................... 3 .1 2 % o>4.50 
T hird q u a lu v ............................................. 8 .6 2 % S 4 -2 5 
Poorest g rade coarse oxen, bulls,etc. 8.00 
(o 8.50 


P R IC E S O F H IP E S . TA LLO W , SK IX S, A C . 
C ents "#1 it. 
F.aoh 
Brighton hides.— 
Brighton ta ll'w .4 
t o .. 
‘ ‘ 
<0.. 


@0 


C ountry h id es...5 
C ountry ta ll’w. .3 
C alfsk in s 
6 


Sheepskins. .. 25c® $ . . . . 
L am bskins.... 2 5 c ® i . . . . 
D uirvsklus.... 
1 5 0 3 5 c 
W oolskin* 
$ .60®‘1.50 


IN L E A D IN G M A R K E TS. 


Q uotations of Staple P roducts in New 
Y o rk , C hicago and St. Louis. 
New Y ork, July 27. — Cotton quiet, 
steady; sales, 261 bales; uplands, ordinary, 
8 9-lGc; good do, 9 15-lGc; low middling. 
lOUsc: middling, l l C-lCe; gulf, ordinary, 
8 13-16c; good do, IO 3-1 (JC; low middling, 
llV sc; middling, l l 9-16c. Flour, receipt* 
17,971 
pkgs; exports, 
1214 bbls. 5265 
sacks; quiet; held firmly; sales, 15,600 
bbls; low extra, $2.75(83.25; city mill, 
$4.46®4.60: city mill patent, $5"i8.25; 
winter 
wheat, 
low grade, $2.75@3.25: 
fair to fancy, $3.30&5; putouts, $4.50*2 


6.65; Minnesota 
clear. 
13.603)4.80: do 
straights. $4.3585.65: do patent. $4,85 4 
6.35; do rye mixture. $3. 6 0 " 4.30; super* 
fine. $2.36 43,05: tine. $2«2.H5; Southern 
dull, steady; rve Hour quiet; buckwheat, 
63c; corn meal steady. Wheat, receipts. 
2200 bush; exports none; sales. I BS,OOO 
bush, tinner, more active, chieiiy for ex­ 
port : No. 2 red. 88 " 88 %o: store, tnt ’a " 
Hit :*c afloat, Hit (Loo** o f. o. b .; No. 3 red. 
83c: No. I red. $1 " 1.00% ; No. I white, ftfic; 
Bye. steady . State. 52 454c ; Western, 50% 
("62c, Barley.nominal, Barley m alt.quiet; 
four-rowed State. 87Mi ":U7%C; two rowed 
do, 85 " 88c; Canada 90 " $ 1.05 for old and 
new. Corn, receipts, 57,700 bush: exports, 
18,026 bush. sales. (IP,OOO bush; quiet, 
weaker; No. 2, ♦3V* "44c elevator, 44% " 
44'(C afloat; No. 2 white Bise; No. 3, 
nominal; steamer mixed, nominal. 
Oats, 
receipts, Id,OOO bush; exports. 187 bush; 
sales. (53,000 bush: dull and stettdy; No. 3. 
27c: do while. 32 V433C; No, 2. 27“* 4 
27‘*c; do white, 33‘ a "3 4 c; No. I, 30c; do 
white. 38c; mixed Western. 2(i&29o; white 
do. 34 440C; white State, 34 "40c; No. 2 
Chicago, 28s*c. Coffee, Rio quiet 
Sugar, 
raw nominal, refined steady, quiet; C, 7% 
to 7' so: extra C. 7%.si7-Go; white oxtraU, 
7% a 8*sc; 
>allow. 
7*4to 7 '* c; 
off 
A, 
8 3-ld®8*sc mould A, 9c standard A. 8"*c; 
confectioners’ A, 8 ’«c; 
cut loaf. oYsc; 
crushed.it-'sc; powdered,93sc; granulated, 
Pc; cubes, 9‘ *c. Molasses, loreign dull: Bo 
test. 30c; New Orleans dull; open kettle, 
8nod to faucy. 28« 4t;c. Hico steady, quiet; 
oinestic. 4**46®sc; 
Japan. 4 ’* " B1 *c. 
l'otroleum firm; United, I00l *c, Tallow 
firm, quiet; city, 82 tor pkgs. 4 ll-KIc; out- 
of-town pkg* free; common to strictly 
choice, 
4% " 5c. 
Rosin 
steady, 
quiet; 
strained 
common 
to 
good, 
107% " 
llOe. 
Potatoes quiet, 
steady: 
prime. 
$1.250n.no; 
poor 
to 
good, 
7oc.<$$U 
Turpentine dull, steady. 39 * " 40%c. Pork 
quiet, steady; mess inspected, 
$12.50" 
12.75; do uninspected. 112.37% (#612. BO: 
extra prime. Hi 4.25" 11.60. Beef Inactive; 
extra mesa, $7;®7.5<i; plate. $7.50.?,.s; beef 
ham#dull, quoted 15" 15.50c; tierced beof 
quiet; city extra India mess, $12,60414. 
Cut meats finn: pickled bellies, 12lLs. 
7f*K «t7a*c: pickled hams. 
11 % " I I */* o ; 
pickled shoulders, 5% " 5‘ *c: middles easy; 
■bortclear. 0.30c. Bard weak, dull; sales, 
2 5 o tea Western steam. o.Bi'c; 40 tcs city, 
d. I fie; refined quiet; continent, ii. 55 JE o. 90c; 
S. A., 7.30,"7.400. Butter depressed fairly 
active; State dairy. 11 q loc; Western dairy, 
I Oval I a a ■ C; do creamery, l l" 17c; do fac­ 
tory. 8 " 12% cI Pennsylvania State cream­ 
ery. 17"17% o. Cheese quiet, unsettled; 
State, 
o**" hAsc ; 
fancy. 
8«8% c; 
do 
colored. 8 ‘si",8;%c. Freights to liverpool 
firmer. 
Cotton, por steam. 5.32d; grain, 
per steam. 4d. 
i*ig iron quiet, Scotch, 
919.76 « 21.50; 
American. $15.50" 17,Bo. 
Copper dull. Lake August. #11 Bo. 
l ead 
quiet, domestic. $3.87% 
Tin unsettled, 
quiet: straights. $19.00; plates quiet, un­ 
changed. Spelter strong, domestic. $5. IO. 
Cho ago. July 27.—Flour neglected, job­ 
bers holding on for lower prices. Wheat 
weak, No. 2 spring, 79% c; No. 2 red, 79‘ac. 
Com (inlet; No. 2, 36**0. < tats quiet aud 
steady; No 2, 22%c, No. 2 rye 42% " 43c. 
No. 2 barley nominal. Mess pork irregular, 
closing quiet. $10.75, 
Bard dull, quiet, 
(i.19%0. Short ribs sides quiet. 5.40 "5,50c. 
Dry salted shoulders, 5.12% "5.25c. Short 
clear sides, 6.76®5.87%C. Whiskey. $1.02. 
Receipts Flour, 17,000 bbls; wheat. 113,- 
OOO hush; corn, 219.000 bush: oat». lit. 
OOO bush; ryo, 2000 bush. 
Shipments 
Flour, 0000 bbls: wneat, (10 ,0 0 0 bush; 
corn 213,000 bush; oats. 145,000 bush; 
rve, lOoO bush. 
Sr. 1aMTH, July 27.—Flour quiet and 
steady. Wheat lower; N a 2 red,73'si®74c. 
Corn firm; No. 2 mixed. 33l 4®33:%. Oats 
nominal, weak. N a 2, 28c. Rye. No. 2, 43r. 
Whiskey, $1.02. 
Provisions lifeless and 
lower; pork, $11.50; lard, prime steam not 
salable over 5.7fic; dry salt meats, should­ 
ers, 5o; longs and ribs, 5.65 "6.75c; short 
clear. 5.90"(lo; bacon, .shoulders, 5.02%c; 
long* aud ribs, 6.87 %(ffi«.4Sc; short clears, 
0.50^0.560; 
hams. 
11.25" 13.25c. 
Re 
ceipts—Flour. BOGO bills; wheat, 140,000 
bush; corn. 85,000 bush : oats. 25,000 bush. 
Shipments — Flour, 
7000 
bbls; 
wheat, 
33,000 bush; corn, 18,000 bush; outs, 6000 
bush. 
Two Hundred Dollars 
Will be paid to the reader who tells just 
how and why Paul North was killed. Sub­ 
scribe to Tne Weekly Globe and read 
every instalm ent of the New Story to be­ 
gin next week. Read announcem ent on 
fourth page. $1.00 for 14 m onths. 


Sceno in tho —th Congress. 
[Chicago Tribune.] 
Member from Massaclmsets (rising to ad­ 
dress tho chair)—“Mr. Speaker. I ’bject to 
this yero motion to ’djourn for the reason 
th e t 
11 
. 
The Sneaker (mildly interrupting)—"The 
gentlemen from Massachusetts is out of 
order. A motion to adjourn is not debat 
able.” 
Member from Massachusetts (fiercely)—I 
reckon the rules kin bo suspended, can't 
they? 
Tile speaker—by unanimous consent, of 
course. 
Member from Massachusetts (taking off 
his coat)—I don’t reckon nobody’s gom’ to 
’bject. 
Tile speaker (in some haste)—The chair 
hears no objections. 
lExtraot from Congressional Globe of next 
morning: The gentleman from Massachu­ 
setts (Air. Sullivan) then proceeded to argue 
at some length against adjournment, etc.] 


D estroying Stable O dors. 


[ A m e r i c a n A g r i c u l t u r i s t . I 
It is difficult to remove smells imparted 
to tile clothing by milking and the care of 
horses. But they may be largely prevented. 
Common land plaster sprinkled freely in 
horse and cow stables will absorb most of 
the ammoniacal odor#. A weak solution of 
copperas sprinkled from a watering pot is 
an additional and very effective deodorizer. 
Of course all such means for maintaining 
purity are useless without berfect cleanly 
ness and good ventilation. But with those 
and tho simple appliances named, the air 
of the stable inav tie kept as free from 
offensive odors as that of u parlor. 


CHECKERS. 


L a te s t Q u o ta tio n s ............................3 P . M . 


LAND STOCKS, 
,— Ju ly 27 -N 
,— Ju ly 
Bid. 
Asked. 
Bld. 
A nniston C ity .... 
06 
CG 
66 
A spinw all 
9 % 
95 a 
0 % 
b a r H a rb o r 
— 
IV* 
— 
B oston..................... 
6 
— 
6 
Boston W P ow er. 
C 
— 
0 
B oylston................. 
— 
3 % 
— 
b ro o k lin t- 
4 % 
6 
4 % 
C am p o bello 
I 
— 
I 
C u tler....................... 
— 
2 % 
— 
E ast B o sto n 
3 % 
— 
S '* 
F renchm an's b ay 
6 % 
—• 
6 
L a m o in e .,.................70 
.76 
.Cfi 
L e n o x ......................... 
4 Va 
4 % 
4 % 
M averick................ 
2 
2 Va 
I 
N ew p o rt.. . . . . . . . . 
2 
2 % 
2 
P a y so n .................... 
I 
2 
I 
Penobscot B a y ... 
— 
1 % 
— 
San D iego 
26 
— 
27 
Buliivan H arb o r.. 
IM I 
— 
t % 
T opeka..................... 
8 % 
3Mt 
3V* 
W est E n d 
2 7 % 
2 7 % 
2 7 % 
W in th ro p ^ 
— 
ly * 
— 
W ollaston..................60 
— 
.DO 


29—s 
A .-(ked. 
06 
IV* 
«% 
JVS 
6 


2% 


C 3-10 
.76 4% 


2% 
1% 
3% 
28 
1% 


RAILROAD STOCKS. 
Atcb, TOD A S F.. 85% 
3 6 % 
36 
Atlantic A Pac... 
6% 
0% 
ti 
boston A Alb..... 215 
217 
boston <fc Lowell. 
— 
162 
160 
boston A Maine.. SOI 
— 
SOI 
Boston A Prov... 
— 
259 
— 
Cal Southern 
15 
17 
Central Mass 
— 
— 
l l 
C entral -Mass uf. . 
— 
26 
— 
Chic, Bur AN.... — 
DO 
— 
Chic, Bur A Q .... 99% 
IOO 
100% 
C h ic * W M ich ... 
20 
— 
20Va 
C'lcv A C anton. .. 
— 
— 
6 % 
( lev A C an p ref.. 
— 
— 
2 1 % 
Clit. San A CT*v .. 
-- 
23 
2 2 % 
Conli A Pass........ 1 1 3 % 
— 
— 
('Olin R iver.......... 200 
— 
200 
Eastern................ IOO 
101 
99 
Eastern pre?.........131 
— 
130 
Fitchburg pref... 
— 
70 
69 
Flint A I* M a r a . — 
26 
— 
Flint A P it pier. 
— 
96 
— 
Louise A EV 
— 
— 
'25 
Louise A E v p rf.. 
— 
— 
35 
K au C , M A B lr., 
— 
DO 
M aine Ceutral.... 
— 
125 
Mexican Central. 14% 
16 


S«V# 
«% 
217 
102 


269 


25 
60 
loot/* 
28 


24 


70 
2(1 
96 


iZ 
K Y A N E ng 
4 8 % 
49 
N Y A N E p re f.. 120 
121 
1 1 9 % 
N orw ich A W o r.. 170 
— 
175 
Old C olony 
175 
— 
171 
Oregon 8 L in e ..,. 
46 
48 
46Va 
R utland p re f 
40 
— 
40 
Sum m it B ra n c h ., 
— 
— 
6 
Union Pacific 
DOV# 
5 9 % 
6 9 % 
W est E nd p i e r . .. 
8 7 % 
8 0 
— 
Wisconsin C ent'!. 
2 1 % 
22 
2 1 % 
WI* C ent’, p re f... 
— 
WO 
— 
W ore N A Ruch. 120 
— 
— 
M IN INO STOCKS. 
Allouez.........................60 
— 
.76 
A tlan tic .................. 
8 % 
9 
6 % 
B onanza.......................DO 
.85 
.75 
Holton A M o n t... 
3 6 % 
— 
37 
B utte A B oston... 
— 
22 
— 
C alum et A H ee... 208 
200 
210 
C atalp a.................. 
— 
.15 
D u n k m .........................97V* 
I 
.9 7 % 
F ra n k lin ................. 
8 % 
9 
9 
H u ro n ........................... 50 
I 
.75 
K earsarge............... 
4 
— 
(5 
N ap a .................... 
3 Va 
3 % 
3 % 
N atio n al..........................50 
I 
I Vs 
O sceola.................... 
8 % 
9 
9 % 
Pe wa h ic.................. 
2 
— 
2 
Q uincy"................... 
48 
— 
48 
R idge.............................75 
i y 8 
.75 
Santa F e..........................45 
— 
.50 
T am arack ............... 
97 
— 
102V t 
BONDS, 
H ex C en tral 4 s... 06% 
0 5 % 
6 5 % 
Mer C entral Inc.. 
— 
19 
IO 
Atoll A T Con b i.. 
7 6 % 
78 
Chic. K A W 6*.. 
- 
- 
60 
Chic. K A W in e .. 
18 
1 8 % 
- 
W ii C entral lits . 
95 
90 
— 
WI* C entral m c.. 
— 
6 0 
— 
T E L E P H O N E STOCKS. 
A m erican B e ll... 227V* 
228 
229 
E rie........................... 
3 5 % 
30 
3 7 % 
M exican...........................OO 
.05 
— 
New E n g ta u a 
6 6 % 
60 
6 3 % 
Tropical...........................20 
.26 
.20 
M ISCELLANEOUS, 
F.astmau C ar I I.. 
— 
3 
— 
lain so n 8tore S". 
5 7 % 
6 7 % 
58 
P ullm an P al C ar. 182 
183 
182 
UNLISTED STOCKS. 
Am'Pneu T ool.... 
6 Vs 
Edison Phoa Doll 
9 
m m ols Steel 
9 4 % 
Nut Leoti T in ct... 
— 
Sugar Refineries.. 108% 
Th-Hous E lectric. 
98 
Westinghouse El. 51% 
Winnisimet 
20 
"Ex dividend. 


IO 
95 


109 


5 2 % 


5% 
94% 
108% 
96% 


20 


ISi*r* 


48 


8 
59% 
80 
22 
60 


9 
879/, 
22 
112 


1 73% 
29% 


.ll* 
IO* 


00% 
19 
(18 
1 8 % 
96% 


2 30 
38 
.65 
60 
.26 


3 
69 
183 


IO 
96 


109 


EDWIN A. DURGIN.......................... Editor. 
Boston, July 31,1880. 
All communication# intended for this de­ 
partment m utt be addressed to Edwin A. 
Durum, lock drawer 5220. Boston. Mass. 
New England chess and checker rooms. 
691 Washington street, open (rom lo a-rn. 
to IO p, rn. All are welcome. 


F or Sale. 
Any of the following-named works will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of price: 
Schaefer & Kelley's "Paisley,'* 25 rents: 
"Single 
Corner,” 
25 
cents; “ Ayrshire 
I asKie,’’ I’art!.. 25 cents; “Ay rauire Laniie.” 
Fart ll.. 2ficent« Baker anti Heed's "Alma,” 
$1.25; 
Hpayth’s 
“ Amorican 
Draught 
Flayer.” $;t; "Game of Urauabts." supple­ 
ment tothe above. $1.60: "Draughts for Be 
ginners.” 75 cents; Sweet's "Elements of 
Draught!,’ no cents: "Barker's American 
Checker Flayer." latest edition, including 
the Barker vs. 
Martins match games, 
ft. 25; "Match Games Between Barker ami 
lartins." 25 cents; McCulloch's "Guide to 
tho Game of Draughts,” stilt pacer corers. 
60 cents; tho same. bound in cloth. $1: a 
supplement, containing all the known mr- 
lections ou tile book, is given with each 
copy: 
sincle 
supplements. 
16 
cents, 
Gould’s "Book of loot) Frobtenu,” stiff 
paper covers, BO cents; the same, bound 
in cloth, board covers, $1; Gould’s book of 
"Match Games." from Anderson and N\ yl- 
lie in 1H47 to tile pre»ent time. stiff paper 
covers, BO cents; bound In cloth, board 
covers, $1: special copies of tho same, a 
really handsome book, being 
bound in 
bevelled board covers, gilt back and sides, 
alw gilt edges and containing the photo 
graphs of the two great champions, the late 
R. IV Yates ami James Wylhe, price 81.60: 
Strickland’s "British Draught Flayer. ' val­ 
uable books for the am ateur: Fart I.,"Old 
Fonrte nth"; Fart ll.. "Single Conker ; 
Fart III., “Ayrshire Lassie” ; 
Part IV., 
"Laird and Lady” ; the four for 50cent*. 
Subscription# received for the American 
Checker Reviow, ono year. $2. Blank dia­ 
grams. 2x2, for recording positions, SO cents 
per IGO; 12 cents for 26. "Checkers Im­ 
proved,” 25 cents; Roberteou’s “Guide." 
Ut; I.vman’s 
"Book of 
Froblemi,” $5: 
"Checker 
Primer.” 25 cents; Frazer’s 
"Ayrshire Lassie." 500 variations, 75 cents; 
ruled p iper for MS. books, Just what you 
need,-IH pages. 25 cents: too pages, 40 
cents; "Smith and Barker's Match Games." 
35 ceti th. 


Solution of P osition N o. 1471. 
By Dr. Brown. 
Black mea on 14. 17. 18. 20, 22. king on 
20; white men on 27, 28, 30, 32, king on 
it, Black to plav and win. 
18. .23 17 21 
20 .81 
la .22 
27. .31 
27 18 13. .17 
22 .18 
20.. 25 
29 25 
14. 23 22 20 
31. *7 
22 .20 
31..20 
0 .1 3 
17..22 
B. win-;. 


P osition No. 1472. 
By \V. Beattie. Liverpool. 
WHITE. 


I l o P 
M 
ll 


l l " 
r # . 
" 
i 


t e 
W a 
r n 
i 
t 
] 


Wa 
Wa 
r n 
• I w.y w 
B Wa WMW 


r n 
r n 
r n 
\ 


BLACK, 
Black to play aud draw. 


Game No. 2407—Glasgow W h ilter. 
By T. VV. Kimley. Groenford, 0. 
It. 
15 
17 
13 
32.. 28-A 22. 18 
7. 
2 
23. 19 
8 
l l 
16. 24 
IO 
14 
14. 18 
8. 
I t 
13 . 0 
28 
19 
IO. 15 
23. 14 
22 
17 
2 . 9 
9. 13 
13. 17 
9 
18 
9. .14 
I D 
10 
20. 23-B 15. IO 
2. 
0 
25. 22 
12 
Ut 
14. 17 
3. 
8-D 22. 20 
IL .Ut 
23 .IO 
21. 14 
IO 
7*1 
0 
IO 
20. 23 
t . 0 
IO 
20 
8. 12 
2(5. 31 
IO. 20 
24 
19 
31 . 22 
Kl 
11-2 IO. 14 
30 .20 
15 
24 
7. IO 
12 
10 
31. 24 
4 
8 
28 .19 
26 
21-0 18 
15 
14. 23 
29. .25 
l l .15 
(L 
9 
17. 
24 
19 
0. 
9 
Black wins. 
Notes by Mr. Kimley: 
A—Losing move, 27 24. 20..27, 31 24 
draws, but in Globe game No. 2452 Mr. 
Price says 32 .28 hore will lira w ; but thea 
any move may draw if followed by defec­ 
tive play. 
B—Mr. Price says 20.. 23 does not lose,bat 
will draw as in game No. 2452. 
C—At this point Mn Price, ever generous, 
thrusts this 25.. 21 move forward, present 
iii" white with spurious draw. 
ll—Leading to an invincible black win. 
In Glob* game No. 2462 Mr. Price played 
17 .22, allowing white to draw. 
(Var. I.) 
23.14 
9 .1 8 
2 
0 
2 2 .20 
(Var. 2.) 
14 .32 


IC . 12 
8 .1 1 
IO . 7 
ll..1 0 


lr. 


14 .18 


0 
20. 
IO 


IO 
31.. 24 
31 14 .23 
14 
24 
I It 
Black wins. 


2 . 0 
0 
1 2 . . 2 0 
.31 
.Ti 27 
Black wins. 


Game No. 2408— E d in b u rg h . 
By Edwiu A. Burgin. Boston, Mass. 
0..13 ll..1 8 
12.10 
IO..23 
ll..2 5 
22.. 18 29 .25 
32 .28-B 2d . 19 
31 .22 
10..15 
8 l l 
7 
10-0 10 23 
*d,10 
25..22 
24 I s 
14.. 7 
25 22-2 
14 
7 
0. IO 
4 
8 
3 .19 
21 26* 
2 11 
18-.14 
28 24 
23.14 
30.21 
22..18 
10 17 
I 
0 
8 .1 2 
23.. 20 
2 5 .3 0 
21.14 
24 20 
2 7 .23 
28.24 
18.15 
15..18-A 13..17 17.21 
12..lf!* 
IL . 18 
22..15 IO 15 
23..18-1 18 .15 
Drawn. 
A—If the play given in Robertson's Guido 
had been sound, this would be a losing 
move. 
B Offered as a winning move bv Robert­ 
son, wlio claims to correct Janvier’s Ander­ 
son and all published play. 
C—Offered as a correction of Robertson, 
who plays 0. it, allowing while to win. lf 
sound, this restores the draw to Janvier's 
Anderson and published play. 
(Var. I.) 
25 .22 
23..10 
24 
15 
15 IO 
13 . 6 
21 25-D it. .25 
25..30 
20 22 
18 .16 
30 .21 
31..27 2d..22 
17 13 
IL . 8 
11 .IG 
12..lit 18 .25 
92..18 
15. l l 
20. l l 
27 24 21.17 
Ut.. 0 
8 . 3 
0 . it 
IG..18 30 .2 0 
2 .. y Drawn. 
D—Best. 
(Var. 2.) 
28. .24 
31..24 17 . IS 
8.. 4 
18. l l 
23..27* 
2.. 7 IO . 17 
17 .22 
8..15 
25 .22-3 
24.. 19 lit. 16 
18..14 
15 .18 
12. IO* 
(I.. IO 
27 
31 
7.. 11 Drawn. 
24 . lit 
22.. 17 
IC . 8 
4 . 8 
IG. .23 
23..27 
31 
27 l l . 1 5 
(Var. 3.) 
24.19 
C..10 3 0 .23 
IO..17 
19..15 
2 . 7 
25 .22 
7 
IO 
23 . 18 
9 .14 
3 1 .24 
IO 20 
18 
14 
5.. 9 B. wins. 
1 have about IGO variations of analyzed 
play, beginning with the 7 . IO move at note 
G in tim trunk game, which will follow in 
due time.—Le. a. d. 


R E V IE W S . 


The June numbers of the Draught Players’ 
Quarterly aud the International Draughts 
Magazine ara before us. Mr. Hear is to be 
congratulated on the able manner in which 
he conducts his publications, the character 
of their contents and the punctuality with 
which they are issued. 
The present num­ 
ber completes tile first volume of the Quar­ 
terly, and all players are advised to sub­ 
scribe for the ensuing year. 


N ew B ristol. 
We have received from the publisher. J. 
A. Rear, a copy of Mr. Atkinson’s Bristol, 
and after a careful examination cannot do 
better than indorse the opinion of the 
draughts editor of 
the West Lothian 
Courier, who says: 
Among the knowing ones of the draughts 
fraternity there is an unceasing craze tor 
"something new,” and hence magazines 
and columns have their raison d’etre. 
Tim 
greatest 
"find,” 
perhaps, 
that 
has 
been 
made 
for 
a 
considerable 
time 
Is 
tho 
book 
now 
issued 
bv 
J. A. Hear, which gives in a compact form 
Parts I. and ll. of the New Bristol, by Mat­ 
thew Atkinson of Manchester, as it has 
been appearing for none time in the Inter­ 
national Draughts Magazine. 
The New 
Bristol is the variation formed by playing 
23 .18 at the second move in reply to 
IL .lo . Whether this line has been con­ 
sidered weak or not, it lias been generally 
avoided, and in so recent aud complete a 
work as Robertson’s Guide, only somo 30 
variations are given ou it 
Mr, Atkin 
son considers 23 18 "a most powerful 
move." and the fact that he now offers to 
the votaries of the game over 400 vara- 
tions. nearly all original, with more to 
follow, proves the truth of his statem ent 
that the move opens out “a vast field of 
new play yet undiscovered." Where there 
is so much original effort it will be strange 
it a good many flaws do not turn up; but 
the author has done his best ta reduce these 
to a minimum. The play will be found in 
many cases to beof the most critical nature. 
We ii ave 
not 
had 
time to do more 
than make the most cursory examination 
of it; but if the stock lie all like the sample 
we should say ttiat. with Mr. Atkinson's in 
hts possession, the expert will be able to 
polish off the "scrub” on ail occasions 
where the Bristol is wanted. Ab immense 
convenience has been introduced by Mr. 
Atkinson in the arrangement of the play by 
giving the variations in tile endings first. 
and coming up the trunk game instead of 
going dow n; this enables the player to 
nave alt the plav on a particular line 
before him at a glance, before proceeding 
to other lines further removed. Opposite 


tho index figures the results of the varia­ 
tions arc also indicated by letter#— B for a 
black win. W for a white win, D for 
drawn. These are departures which it is 
hoped compilers will adopt, as the conven­ 
ience they afford is ample compensation 
for the extra trouble. A num ber of critical 
positions, several of them arising out of the 
play, are given in the Look. and a further 
enchancement is a study of the “first posi 
tton.” being a compilation of the various 
forms in which it is to be m et with. which 
iii be of great use to beginners. 


C hocker N ew s. 
Messrs. Parrow aud W right finished their 
match for the championship medal last 
Saturday evening. 
As in their former 
match, the result was a draw, but in thi« 
instance the score stand* one each and 
eight games drawn, instead of IO drawn 
games, as before. 


A S T A R T L IN G PR O B L E M . 


P opulation a C en tu ry H ence—W h a t 
Is to Be D one A bout It? 
'Washington star.J 
R. L» Loomis predicted the result of the 
census of 1880 within 18,000 of the actual 
figures. Me estimates that the population 
of the country in 1890 will reach 07,250,- 
000. an increase during the past decade of 
more than 30 per cent. To allow a reason­ 
able margin for po-sible error we may place 
the total at 07.000,000. and the decennial 
increase at 30 per cent Should this ratio 
of increase continue, our population at the 
end of each decade during the next IOO 
years will bo represented by the following 
figures, the progressive immensity of which 
will surprise most people and perhaps cause 
them to wonder; 


w h a t t h i s w o m e n J* c o m i n o t o , 
1900........... 
87.100,000 
toto......................................................113.230,000 
1990......................................................147.199.f)00 
I tSO......................................................191,358.700 
1940.....................................................248,706,300 
1950... ................................................. 820493,290 
1960.................................................... .416.513,277 
1970... ,...............................................,541.467.250 
19 8 0 ..........................................................................703,907,425 
I (KH) 
.......................................... 913 079.042 
People of a speculative turn of mind may 
well ask themselves what is to be done with 
so enormous a population, how are they to 
be supported, and many other question* 
that, though purely speculative now, may 
assume a vital importance before the close 
pf the next century. The total area ct the 
United States, including Ala-ka, is 3.580,- 
242 square miles, or 2,291,354.880 acres. 
This area necessarily include# the lakes, 
rivers and uninhabitable mountains and 
deserts, yet we find that there will i>e an 
average of more than two and one-half per­ 
sons to each acre of our total area when the 
enumerators enter upon their duties loo 
years lienee. The exact figures are 2.504. 
According to Mr. Loomis the ratio of in­ 
crease of population by births over deaths, 
although much less than it was a century 
since, is at present 2.01 per cent. per an­ 
num, or 20.1 each ten years. Accepting, 
for convenience, the ratio of decennial in 
crease as 2o per cent., and casting aside alt 
accretion from immigration, we find that 
in tile year I'.too our total population will 
be more than Glo.OoO.OOO. 
W hether these figures are accepted at* 
reasonably trustworthy, or reacted as gross 
exaggeration, the fact still remains th a t the 
hatural and inevitable increase of the pop­ 
ulation. not alone of our country, but of Hie 
whole world, presents a problem that may 
well engage the thoughtful mind. 


L A W N S AN D 
L A W N M O W E R S. 


A Little Instruction 
Regarding a 
Favorite Occupation Nowadays. 
[American Agriculturist.} 
A large proportion of the lawns in this 
village and country are deteriorating, and 
close examination shows the turf to be ti*iu. 
tile 
desirable grasses 
weak, 
browning 
quickly under drouth and hot sun, while 
coarse, unsightly plants creep in and retain 
a foothold. Tile beauty of the lawn dimin­ 
ishes witli age in spite of liberal fertilizing 
and close and regular cutting. What is the 
reason? Mainly, [tis tile excessive use of 
the modern lawn mower. 
In nearly every locality may he found 
pasture lands, long set with grasses, fine 
and rich, holding color well under midsum­ 
mer sun and drouth, with a thick, elastic 
turf, through which no color of soil can be 
seen—the very perfection of a lawn if it 
were trimmed close anti even. Why does 
tho pasture flourish through a score of 
y arn and the lawn decay? Simply because 
tho pasture is kept nearly under natural 
conditions and the lawn is subjected to an 
intense dwarfing s .’Stem. 
Suppose tho lawn is newly made, accord­ 
ing to the best instructions, the soil deenlv 
dug enriched aud made clean aud tine, the 
seed sown and the gras^ plants show thick 
and strong 
W hat next? 'J lie lawn mower 
two or throe times a week until growth 
stops in autumn. 
Next spring the graas 
make# a renewed struggle for existence, 
starts early and strong again. It lifts its 
blades to the sun and air that it may push 
its roots into the rich soil for moisture and 
sustenance. The effort is promptly met by 
tile lawn mower. Growth is checked above 
and under ground; so through an entire 
season ami slue ceding years. 
The law is tilter tho root growth of tho 
plant, is in proportion to its top growth; the 
root growth is shallow. Of what avail is a 
deep. rich soil? Is if a wonder that the 
lawn brown# early and that coarse, bardy 
Plants gel a foothold? Give the grass plant 
a chance to make adequate root growth if 
you would nave and keep a good lawn. 
Read the lesson of the pasture lands. En­ 
courage it a little in early spring, and in 
the autumn lay the lawn mower away early 
and let a thick, strong growtli of grass be 
tho winter protection of the lawn. 


A S udden F a ll in Value. 
[Epoch.] 
Stranger-H ave you any choice lots on 
hand? 
Landowner—Yes, sir, yes. sir; something 
fine! The nicest lots ttiat ever laid out 
doors! There are two: all improvements, 
convenient to cars, clear title, etc., etc. 
They are choice, but I will make them 
fifteen hundred for cash. 
S tranger-Well. 
i’m not buying: I'm 
making assessments-did you say fifteen 
hundred each for those lot#.’ 
Landowner (hastily)—No, oh. no; for the 
two! 
Stranger—Any more choice lots? 
Landowner -T h at’s a il; just about sold out. 


T hey Set th e Fashion. 
[Cartersville (Ua.) (.‘ouraDt.l 
These Cartersville boys set the pace for 
the fashionable world. 
They say one ct 
them went to a swell tailor in Atlanta last 
week to have a pair of trousers cut. and 
upon beiug gskod what sized legs he desired, 
he wanted to know what was the largest 
they had ever made. The reply was from 
30 to 32 inches. "Make mine 34," he said. 
"for I intend to break the record or bast.” 
So if you see a man on the street whose 
pants- trousers, I should have said—flap 
like the sails on a double-masted schooner, 
you may know hun to Pe the record breaaer 
of whom I write. 


1.25 
1.40 
1.40 
12.00 
8.00 


PREMIUMS 
Always on Hand. 


We are prepared to furnish, at any 
time, the following premiums, in combi­ 
nation with The Weekly Globe, at the 
prices named below: 
Weekly Globe and Ropp’s Commercial 
Calculator.................................................................$1.25 
Weekly Globe and Book Gems of Song 
1,35 
Weekly Globe and Dictionary Politics....... 
Weekly Globe and Knitting and Crochet .. 
Weekly Globe and Needle Work................ 
Weekly Globe and elegant Music Box....... 
Weekly Globe end best Globe Mandolin........ 
Weekly Globe and book of Choice Dance 
Music. ................................................. 1.35 
Weekly Globe and Singer Sewing Machine 13.00 
Weekly Globe and Perfected Fountain Pen. 
3.00 
Weekly Globe and Book in Cloth, 
Law 
Without Lawyers................................... 1.60 
Weekly Globe and Book in Cloth. How to 
Get WeU.................................................. 1.60 
Weekly Globe and Book in Cloth. History 
United States...................................................... 
1.60 
Weekly Globe and Book-, in Cloth. Natural 
History Cyclopedia................................. 1,60 
Weekly Globe and Book in Cloth. Standard 
Dictionary.,.............................................. 
1,50 
Weekly Globe and Book Gems of Melody........1,40 
Weekly Globe and Book in Cloth. Every­ 
body’s Assistant, 
.................... 1,40 


Weekly Globe, five years, and Worcester 
Unabridged Dictionary.............................IOO® 
Address 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE, 
Boston. Mass. 
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POUNDING AT VICKSBURG. 


What 
Grant Was 
Doing 


When This Event Occurred. 


Bow I Spy Carrifd hm from Gel. 
Johnston to Gen. Sherman. 


Capturing a Scout and Personating Him 


in the Confederate Camp. 


[» w York Run J 
W hile G rant was pounding away at Vicks 
tmrjr G«n. .lohnston was collecting an arm y 
at Jackson. His idea was toco-onerate w ith 
Pemliorton. and had things turned out as 
was arranged for on two or three different 
occasions G rant m ight have found him self 
in a bad fix. The country overflowed, pre­ 
venting a m ovem ent of the Confederate 
arm y. 
G rant gained certain advantages 
w here his total defeat was looked for, and 
during the last three weeks of th e siege 
every single rebel acont or spy attem pting 
to cass betw een V icksburg and Jackson 
w as captured. G rant had over 500 detailed 
m en on the watch for these gentry, and as 
Blick as some of them were not a man 
passed the lines. 
Two days before th e surrender I was lying 
IO m iles out of V icksburg in a swamp, in 
com m and of a «mall party ot scouts, and a 
rebel messenger, m aking h s way through 
th e morass, entered the th ick et in which 
we were concealed. We had been w atch 
ing his approach, and we had him covered. 
before he had a show of escape. He was a 
m essenger from Johnston but as he was in 
I utternut and no: stn tlv w ithin our lines, 
he could not be called a spy. His nam e as 
he gave it. was George isloan. He was 22 
years old, fairly intelligent, and stated th at 
n * had been detailed from an Arkansas reg­ 
im ent. The despatch from Johnston 
to 
Pem berton was concealed in the lining of 
his boot leg and was a request that the lat­ 
ter should set a date when he would be 
ready for •> grand sortie. Johnston would 
arrange to be on hand at the same tim e, and 
G rant would thus be attacked front and 
lear. 
Sherm an was between them , but 
w ith such a m eagre force th at Johnston did 
not seem to fear it. 
While I knew th a t Sloan could not be 
convicted as a soy, he was badly broken up 
w ith tear th a t he could. 
When I therefore 
offered to intercede for him providing he 
would furnish me certain inform ation, he 
was not slow to close th e trade. 
We were 
of the sam e neigh! and weight, and looked 
near enough alike to be brothers. 
His 
regim ent 
was 
not 
then 
in 
Jackson, 
and this w a- his first trip as a si out. 
He gave me a description of Gen. Johnston. 
the conversation had w ith hun. tire nam es 
of his colonel and captain and several of his 
chums, and m uch other inform ation which 
I greatly desired to know 
He couldn’t see 
m y reasons for asking a ter certain p an ic-' 
ular>, and pum ped him self dry under the 
idea that I was sim ply queer or curious- 
m inded. 
Ann ng other particulars he gave 
Pie the nam es of three citizens of ••acicson 
with who he was acquainted, and of one in 
whose house he hail passed several nights. 
He described the house outside and in and 
I dr.w a plan of it to be sure th at I had it 
correctly. 
W hen 
we 
took 
him 
to 
G rant’s headquarters I had a proposition 
to 
m ake, hut 
it was not m ade until 
the day after th e surrender. Then G rant 
had turned his thoughts from Vicksburg to 
Jackson, from Pem berton to Johnston. He 
at once gave orders to send off all troops 
that could be spared to Sherm an, w ith fur- 
tiler orders that he move on Jackson, and I 
when I proposed to enter Johnston’s lines as , 
a spy I wag at once sent oil to Sherm an post 
haste, which m eant as fast as I could ride a ! 
blooded horse. A g a rte r of an hour from 
the tim e I entered Gen. Sherm an’s ten t I 
was out again ana m aking my few prepara- I 
lions. 
I 
bail asked Sloan to ax hange I 
Ids butternut for a suit of blue, and as tm , 
had been sent to prison to have his case I 
investigated, lie was not unwilling. 
I 
even took from h s neck a buckskin string 
w ith a rabbit’s loot attached, which he had j 
been w earing for a year as a * hoodoo” to J 
keen Y ankee I fillets away, and his knife, j 
p o c k et comb and other personal property I 
were trsnsterred to me with the su it 
I reached a Confederate outpost m front 
of Jackson one night at IO o’clock. 
Sher­ 
m an’s advance had now driven Johnston j 
behind his entrenchm ents, and the position 
was a pretty strong one. I had a pass for . 
George Sloan signed by Johnston him self, 
and there was a delay of only a few m in­ 
utes in 
passing 
into the Confederate j 
lines. 
Every 
one 
I 
m et 
inquired 
about Vicksburg and 
Sherm an’s move- I 
merits, and no one seemed to have the I 
slightest suspicion of my identity. 
Tha > 
oihcer of th e day of the regim ent whose I 
sentinel I sought to pass sent m e under 
escort to Gen. Johnston’s 
headquarters, i 
T hat Confederate dignitary had little use I 
for me 
If I could have reported th at I had J 
entered V icksburg and brought him a 1 
despatch from Pem berton it would not have 1 
altered the case. V icksburg had fallen and I 
Pem berton was a prisoner. W hen I stood j 
before him he sim ply sa id : 
"W ell, von were too late, b ut I am glad j 
you escaped capture or death. You a n y re ­ 
port to Col. Lount. I m ay Lave use lor you I 
again.” 
I saluted and retired, and m y first business 
was to find < u t who Col. Lount was. 
It 
turned out th a t be was a sort of provost 
m arshal—about as near to the real article 
as the W estern Confederates ever had and, 
after running around for an hour I found 
him and reported. 
"Sloan, ell?” he p eered , as he looked 
m e over. “Oh. yes; the old m an tried to 
by you into Vicksburg. You are about the 
onrfy one out of 40 who has bad the cheek 
to come back. Take care of yourself until 
I w ant you.” 
He had a brusque, m enacing way w ith 
him . but. as he did not Question me. I 
reasoned th a t he had no suspicions. He 
told me to take care of myself, which I in­ 
terpreted to mean th at I was to skirm ish 
around for my rattons. T here was much 
coafusion in Jackson just then, and instead 
of seeking to join a soldiers mess. I w ent 
down to the railroad and got a room at the 
Confederate House, as th e hotel was then 
called. Tho house was 
full 
of officers, 
privates and civilians, and I went off to bed 
and out of the way as soon as possible. 
W hen I turned out next m orning I found 
the excitem ent increased 
Sherm an was 
moving up rapidly, 
and 
Johnston was 
strengthening his position to delay th e | 
Federals as 
long as possible 
w hile be 
shipped his stores away. 
I set out after bre kfa$t to inspect the 
works, and by the use of m y pass whenever 
I was halted I travelled about the entire 
day unquestioned. A t n ight I called upon 
Col. Lount to report myself for orders, but 
he was very busy at th e tim e and gave me 
no notice. I slept at the l ^ e l again th a t 
night, and next day r e s e e d my tram p 
through the camps 
At 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon, w hen I returned to the centre of 
the town, I knew Johnston’s strong h to 
w ithin 2oo m en. I had th e num ber of his 
cannon, the strong and weak points in his 
defences, and all other particulars Gen. 
Sherm an would care for. I was intending 
to leave Jackson th at night and was con- ! 
gratulating m yself on th e good luck th at 
Eau attended me, when trouble came all of 
a sudden. The streets were fuli of soldiers, 
and as I stood leaning against aw alt op­ 
posite the Capitol building, a provost guard 
pf six m en cam e alone. All except officers 
had been ordered to th eir camps, and as I 
was clothed in the uniform of a private no 
courtesy was wasted on me. I was ordered 
to move at one e, but in response I exhibited 
my pass 
Four or Ave officers and two or 
three civilians were attracted, and as the 
sergeant read out the nam e of George Sloan. 
Col. L ount him self cam e up. and at the 
sam e m om ent a lieutenant, who had token 
a square look at me. called out: 
"W hat th e d -I is he doing with George 
Bloan’spass. He has no more right to the 
nam e th an I have.” 
"What! D oyouknow him ? Isn’t he George 
Sloan?” dem anded th e colonel, while the 
crowd at once increased. 
“ No. s ir : not the one I m ean, and I don’t 
believe there are two of them .” 
"De you m ean tn e George Yloan of Com­ 
pany H. 7th A rkansas .’” I quietly asked. 
"I do.’’ 
"W ell. you forget faces very quickly. Yon 
are Lieut. H atheid, formerly my orderly 
sergeant. You left us a year ago.” 
"Yes. th a t's correct.” he said in an uncer­ 
tain way. "b u t I can’t believe you are George 
Bionn.” 
I gave th e nam e of th e colonel of the reg­ 
n an t, those of several sergeants and cor- 
irals of th e company, and gave th e preterit 
ocation of the regim ent. Fortunately for 
m e it was not in Jackson. 
'W ell, you are dead rig h t,” said th e lieu­ 
tenant, ''b u t th e re s som ething 
m ighty 
queer about thir. ' 
Taice him to the guardhouse un til I can 
investigate fu rth er!" ordered Col. Lount. 
and, presto change, I was on the road to th e 
gallows. 
In the presence of an enem y a spy gets a 
•needy trial for bis life. W ithin an hour 
Col. irount sent for me. His face was hard 
and his voice stern as he said : 
’’You are accused of being a Y ankee spy.” 
"I can prove to th e contrary in half an 
hour.” i Quietly replied. 
"H ow ?’’ 
"T ake me to Gen. Jo h n sto n .” 
"I was about to do so. W hat can you 
prove by him ?” 
"I can detail every word of our conversa­ 
tion before I set out for V icksburg.” 
Johnston was then w ith his cqiei engineer 
establishing a new line, two or th ree m iles 
away. and the colonel could not have taken 
me to bim . I did not know this. however, 
u ntil afterw ard. 
"Do you know any citizen of th e tow n?” 
•aked the colonel, after < pause. 
’ \m . anr. I know David Oldiields, John 


Ham pton and William Rich. I have lodged 
w ith Rich several nights.” 
"Oh you have. Sergeant!” 
He stooped to the door and called to a 
sergeant who was just then passing with a 
squad of m en. and the officer halted and 
saluted. He continued: 
'Take this m an under guard and see if he 
can lead \ou to the house of W illiam Rich. 
If he can, s«e if the people can identify him 
as George Sloan. Have him describe the 
interior of the house and conduct you to the 
bedroom he occupied.” 
Had I not pum ped the captured rebel 
scout on these very particulars I should 
h are been in a nice fix. I had identified 
the house th a t very day. and so when the 
sergeant took roe in charge I m ade no m is­ 
tak e in leading him directly to the dw ell­ 
ing. 
"You are rig h t,” he said, •« we halted at 
the gate. "Now describe the room s.” 
"T his front door opens into a hall, which 
runs 
back 
to 
a 
dining-room. 
The 
stairs are 
on 
your 
left, 
the 
Parlor 
on vour right. 
Back of the 
dining­ 
room is the Kitchen. 
Upstairs there are 
only two rooms, front and back. I slept in 
the front room. 
It has a green carpet, on 
the ti. or. Opposite the bed is a picture of 
an old English castle and grounds. On the 
w all at th e foot of the bed G a picture of the 
crucifixion.” 
"That’s pretty glib, but we’ll see about 
it.” be answered, as we advanced and 
knocked at the door. 
It w as opened by a woman whom I knew 
to be Mrs. Rich. and I called her by nam e 
and passed the titr e O’ day. She looked 
hard at me for a m inute, and I thought she 
was go nu to deny my presence, but after a 
tim e ake sa id : 
"Oh. yes, you are one of the soldiers whom 
W illiam has brought home w ith him. Y es, 
I recall your face now. 
W hat name, 
please?” 
"Moan. m a’*m -G eorge Sloan.” 
"Oh. certainly. And what is the trouble?” 
"Mv friends bere seemed to doubt th at I 
ever lodged here.” 
"They did? W hy. of course you have ” 
"I want to see the front bedroom up­ 
stairs,” observed the sergeant, and he was 
told to g o right up. When lie cam e down 
tie bad a good-natured 1< ok on his face, aud 
ut he walked aw ay he ask ed : 
'W h a t is the old luau driving at. any 
way?" 
"A half-drunken officer, who couldn’t see 
straight, denied th at I was George Sloan,” 
I replied. 
“I see. If you were not Sloan you m ust 
be somebody else -a Yankee spy. perhaps?” 
T h a t’s it.” 
"And the colonel would h a re stood you 
up for a target w ithin half an hour.” 
W han he had m ade his repoit the colonel 
seemed a bit di appointed for a mom ent, 
perhaps having made up his m ind th at a 
shooting m atch was to come off. He rallied. 
however, and 
h ip r congratulating me, 
turned me loose and ordered me to report 
nex t morning. T hat night a t is o’clock I 
passed out through the lines and m ade a 
bee line for Sherm an’s headquarters. 
Next 
day, when lie opened tire w ith all his 
artillery, he knew all the weak point* in 
Johnston’s line. 
It was tbiee years after the war th at I got 
the 
last 
chanter 
of 
my 
adventure. 
W hen the inebriated lieutenant sobered up 
he pushed the case against me. declaring 
his belief th a t I was not George Sloan. As 
luck would have it, a Confederate prisoner 
• scaped from Y icksburg and brought in the 
news that Sloan was there, and then Col. 
Lount began a hot h unt for me. 
I had been 
g ne for hours, however, and they looked 
in vain. In his chagrin at being duped he 
caused the arrest of about a dozen civilians 
who were camp followers, and in his zeal to 
m ake am ends for one blunder he < onvictod 
a good Confederate of being a Y ankee spy, 
and had him hanged. 


HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF. 


KENTUCKY COURT DAY. 


Interesting Scenes Common 
in Days Before the War. 


How the WelUo-Do kentucky Farmer 
L ed to Spend His Life. 


by the W ay, W ill 
Fellow i* in Col- 
Som ething H istory, 
N ever Do W hen a 
lege. 
[Chicago Tribune. I 
"Listen to me, M aud!” 
The voice of the young m an trem bled 
w ith the intensity of his passion. 
"From my hom e in the shadow of B unker 
Hill m onum ent I have come to plead w ith 
you, Maud. I have taken a solemn vow th at 
I will neither eat. d r— th a t I will neither 
eat nor sleep. I m ean.” he continued, "till 
this, the m ost mom entous question of my 
whole life, is settled once for all!” 
The glorious dark eyes of the proud Mon­ 
um ental City girl sank beneath his burning 
gaze. Her cheek glowed with an unw onted 
flush, aud she tapped the carpet irresolute­ 
ly w ith her foot She was not to De won 
w ithout a struggle, but her heart pleaded 
for the youth who stood before her. 
‘ Mr. Backsorrel,” she said, “are there not 
differences < i tem peram ent, irreconcilable 
prejudices relating to locality, pride of an­ 
cestry, civic loyalty, and— 
"All these, M aud,” he protested vehe­ 
m ently, “are m ere straw s th a t may boat 
on the surface, but are powerless to stay 
the progress of the irresistible passion th at 
sweeps me on. aud that will bear you. too. 
on its bosom, my proud beauty, in spite of 
the influences th a t— ” 
"Have a care. Mr. Ba k sorrel!” exclaim ed 
the im perious m aiden her eves flashing. 
The old Boston ideas of coercion are 
” 
"Are distasteful to the patrician intoler­ 
ance and m ajestic selfhood of Baltim ore’s 
blue-blooded nobility. 
I Know it. Maud. 
But love sweeps aw ay all barriers, levels all 
ranks, obliterates all local landm arks, aud 
changes tho face of nature it elf.” 
The m aiden shook her head and sighed 
trem ulously. 
"W ould—would it change deep rooted and 
in-bred convictions and preferences, Mr. 
Backsorrel, as—as to habits oi daily living, 
involving such Questions as literature, 
recreation , d ie t 
” 
"D iet!” he 
broke in. 
“It would! 
It 
would! W ith the communion of soul w ith 
soql there would come to \ ou in t me a calm 
tolerance of th a t w inch is legum inous and 
brain-producing. 
With the longings of my 
heart satisfied I could raise my hand and 
swear by every im pulse of m y being, every 
fibre of my fram e, th at my physical nature 
needed terrap in ! Oh, M aud!” he exclaim ed 
rapturously, as he folded the radiant South­ 
ern beauty in his arm s and drew her to his 
bosom, "in the arena of love have not Bos­ 
ton endurance and habits of training tri­ 
um phed over Baltim ore even as—as—the 
other day, you know, down in Mississippi— 
in short is not history repeating itself / ” 
"It is, H arold,” she m urm ured, w ith her 
head on the young m an’s shoulder. 
"I 
throw up th e sponge.” 


A n In e x p e rie n c e d F in a n c ie r. 
[Youth’s Companion.] 
Many are th e absurd transactions which 
tak e place in banks, some of them showing 
an over-cautiousness in the pare of money, 
aud others, like the following, an am using 
ignorance of its value: 
A Georgia paper says th a t a negro, the 
fortunate possessor of a valuable house lot. 
one day sold his property for $10,000. 
He was given a check for th a t am ou' t, 
w hich was carried in due tim e to one of the 
banks. The paying teller asked him how 
m uch of the money he wanted in cash. 
"I w ants all <ja* ar paper calls fur," re­ 
plied tile negro. 
“ W hat ! You don’t w ant $10,000incash?” 
"Jesso sat).” 
“All right.” answered the m an, and in five 
m inutes he began piling the money od the 
counter. 
As he laid th e $500 packages on the coun­ 
ter the negro’s eyes grew larger and larger. 
Finally, when 20 of the packages had been 
placed before him . he looked nntentlv at 
them for a m om ent, and then, w ith a broad 
gr n on his face, said: 
•T’s jist paralyzed! G mine a dollar’n ’a 
half, ’n ’ you kin keep do rist till I call agin.” 


S ta tis tic s of C oin. 
[New York Telegram,! 
T he w eight and bulk of the gold and sil­ 
ver coin now beld by th e U nited States 
Treasury, form s the subject of inquiry by a 
correspondent of a m athem atical turn of 
m ind, and he finds th a t the w eight of the 
gold is OOI tons of 2000 pounds, and the 
silver 8000 tons. 
Packing it along the 
highway as cord wood is packed, the gold 
would m ake a barricade four feet high, four 
feet thick, for a distance of 335 feet, and 
th e silver, 
if 
sim ilarly 
packed, would 
extend 4248 feet, or five sixths of a mile. 
If packed in carts, one pm to each • art, the 
procession would be nearly 3 ’• m iles long, of 
of which distance the gold-bearing carts 
would cover two and a half miles, and the 
silver a fraction over th irty and a quarter 
miles. 


W h a t B eco m es of A ll th e P a p e r? 
[New York Tribune.] 
There are 1000 pulp and paper m ills at 
work the year round. But the newspapers 
and m agazines consume vast quantities of 
i t The C entury company take nearly 200 
tons a m onth for their publications, and 
their paper bill am ounts to *30o,000 yearly. 
Harper & Brothers take 25,000 reams. Rob­ 
ert Bonner 10,000 reams at a time. Two 
cheap literature firms buy $500 OOO worth 
pf paper a year. ( me Datent m edicine firm 
buys $300,000 worth of paper every year. 


B ab ies in C alifo rn ia. 
Rehoboth Sunday Herald.I 
At one tim e a woman could hardly walk 
through the streets of San Francisco w ith­ 
out having every one pause and gaze on 
ber, and a child wTas so rare th at once in a 
theatre in the same city where a woman 
had taken her infant when it i egan to < ry. 
.lust as the orchestra began to play, a m an 


All the Population of the County Gath­ 


ered in the Court House Yard. 


[James Lane Allen in August Harper’s.] 
T o describe m inutely the scenes of a 
county court day in K entucky, say at the 
end of the half century, would be to w rite 
a curious page iu the history of the times, 
for they were possible only through the 
unique social condition they portrayed. It 
was near the m ost prosperous period of 
S tate life under the old regim e. The in­ 
stitution of slavery was about to culm inate 
and decline. 
A griculture had about as 
nearly perfected itself as it was ever des­ 
tined to do under th e old system of bond­ 
age. Tho w ar cloud in the sky of the 
future could be covered w ith the hand, or 
at m ost w ith 
the country gentlem an’s 
broad-brim m ed straw hat. The whole at­ 
m osphere of the tim es was heavy with ease, 
and the people, living in perpetual con­ 
tem plation of th eir superabundant natural 
w ealth, bore the quality of the laud in their 
m anners and dispositions. 
W hen the well-to-do K entucky farm er got 
up in the m orning walked out into the 
porch, stretched him self, and looked at the 
sun, he knew th a t he could sum m on a 
sleek kindly negro to execute every wish 
and w him —one to search for his m isplaced 
h at a second to bring him a dipper of lee- 
w ater. a third to black his shoes, a fourth 
to saddle his horse and hitch it at the stiles, 
a fifth to cook his breakfast, a s xtb to w ait 
on him at the table, a seventh to stand on 
one side and keep off the flies. B reakfast 
over, he m ounted his horse and rode out 
where "the hands” were at work. The 
chance was his overseer or negro boss was 
there before him : his presence was un- 
necessaiy. 
W hat a gentlem an 
he was! 
This was called earning one’s bread by the 
sw eat of his brow. 
Whose brow? 
He 
yawned. W hat should he do? 
One thing 
he knew he would do—take a good nap be­ 
fore dinner. Perhaps ho had better ride 
over to the blacksm ith shop. However, 
there was nobody there. It was the county 
court day. The sky was 
blue, the san 
golden, the air delightful, the road broad 
and 
smooth, 
the 
gait 
of 
his 
horse 
the very poetry of motion. 
He would 
go 
to 
county 
court 
himself. 
T here 
was 
really 
nothing 
else 
before him 
His wife would w ant to go, too, and 
children so away they went, he on horse­ 
back or in tho fam ily carriage, w ith black 
Pompey driving in front and yellow C ear 
riding behind. The turnpike reached, tha 
progress of our fam ily carriage is inter- 
m uted or quite stopped, for there are m any 
other carriages on the road, all going in the 
same direction. Then na. growing im pa­ 
tient, orders black Pompey to drive out 
on one side. whip up the horses, pass 
the others, and get ahead, so as to escape 
from 
the 
clouds 
of 
w hite 
lim estone 
dust, which settles thick on the velvet col­ 
lar of pa 8 blue cloth coat and in the deli­ 
cate pink m arabou feathers of m a’s bonnet. 
which Pompey can’t do, for the faster he 
goes tho faster the others go, m aking ail 
the more dust; so th at pa gets red in the 
face, and jum ps up in the seat, and looks 
ready to fight, and thrusts his head out of 


LIME KILN CLUB. 


No Intention of Starting a 
Woman’s Branch Just Now. 


Waydown Beebe’s Habits Prove the Bos­ 
ton Solicitor a Fraud. 


Nothing; Said About Chicken Lifting in 


the Constitution of the Club. 


was 
exact, 
although 
W ilkie 
Collins 
had 
never 
seen 
the 
place. 
H e 
in­ 
vented a 
man 
who 
was 
so 
careful 
about his food that he weighed it in little 
scales at table. A gentlem an was intro­ 
duced to Mr. Collins and sa id : 'T o n had no 
right, sir, to caricature me. I weigh my 
food in little scales, sir! Here they are. sir! 
I always carry them about w ith m e by ad­ 
vice of my physicians. B ut is th at any 
reason why I should be held up to ridicule. 
sir?” In vain Mr. Collins protested th a t he 
had never before heard of such a habit. 


BOSTON BOOK THIEVES. 


Their Bold Operations Described by an 
Experienced Dealer Who Used to Live 
at the Hub. 
f St. Louis Globe-Democ rat.] 
"T he stealing of plates from books,” says 
F. H. Thom as in the Globe-Democrat, “is 
not by any m eans a new offence. 
W hile I 
was engaged in th e book business in Boston 
m any years ago, I becam e very fam iliar 
w ith the m ethods of this class of thieves. 
Some of them had sim ply a m ania for 
stealing books, w hile others stole th a t they 
m ight realize from their plunder. One case 
in particular which I rem em ber well is of 
some interest because of the personnel of the 
thief, and has been recalled to my m ind 
through seeing the thief and hearing him 
preach here in St. Louis.” 
My 
experience w ith 
bookbuyers and 
bookstealers. and my intim ate acquaint­ 
ance w ith the frequenters of book stores in 
Boston was well known by the trade, and 
when several books and plates were stolen 
at different tim es from a well-known store 
on W ashington street, near School. I was 
asked to come down there and see if I could 
recognize any one w ho would be likely to 
be the offender. 
« 
I w ent down 
and stayed 
around for 
aw hile one day. and bad not Peen there 
long before a well-known clergym an who 
lived in a suburban town cam e into the 
store. I had suspected this m an for some 
tim e, and had been watch ng him. 
A tter looking at several books he went 
up stairs, and I followed him , standing be­ 
hind a pillar so he would not see me. He I ,.ua. 
was looking at a copy of H all’s History of I „ 
Qrri _ l 
l 
t 
... 
Am erican Indians, which contained num er- 
cas" 
a 
p 
ous plates. He turned the leaves over casu­ 
ally, looking around stealthily w hile he 
was doing sc. 
Not seeing any one looking 
st him he quickly got out his knife and de­ 
li Perately cut out several plates from the 
book. 
la k in g off his high hat he folded un tho 
plates and placed them under the inside 
band. 
After glancing a t several other 
books he walked down stairs. I quickly 
followed him and told the proprietor the 
facts. 
A detective was sent for and the clergy­ 
m an detained by being shown rare works. 
On the arrival of the detective the clergy­ 
m an was pointed ode to him . He w ent up 
to the reverend gentlem an and told him lie 
w as his prisoner. The clergym an was very 
indignant and w anted to know on w hat 
charge. On tieing inform ed he denied it 
m ost em phatically, and said he was w illing 
to be searched. 
I stepped up behind him and gently tak­ 
ing off his hat pulled out the plates and 
asked him where he got them . This was 
sufficient. W ith the detective I visited his 
house. 
We found piles of books, plates cut from 
books, stationery unopened, and various 
pam phlets, engravings and other things 
stolen from stores. Two dry goods boxes 
would not hold half the plunder he had in 
his house. 
Sixty-four volum es of Sw igard’s "H istory 
of E ngland” were found, w hich he had 
stolen from one store. 
Clerical intluence was brought to bear 
and prosecution dropped 
I was very m uch surprised several years 
after I cam e to St. Louis to see ah an­ 
nouncem ent th a t the reverend gentlem an 
would preach here. Out of curiosity I w ent 
to hear hun. It was the same m an 
The m ethods th at some of these book 
thieves adopt are very cunning. I knew of 
another clergym an who was a notorious 
book thief who carried a t;at box wrapped 
up in new spaper w ith one side open. He 


in the shop window of s perfumer named 
V arier, woo lived in th s Rue Ceum artin. 
Vanier had collected old fans for some tim e 
as an am ateur. His fans were taken to the 
Falace; in the quadrille they created a 
uror, 
and 
were 
all 
purchased. 
The 
Duchesse de Berri's bail began the renais­ 
sance of the fan. 


'Detroit Free Pre**.] 
Owing to the em barrassing condition in 
which the Rev. Penstock found him self at 
the close of the last m eeting, the m em bers 
generally predicted th a t he would never j 
enter Paradise Hall again. They were dis- | 
appointed, however. He was on hand a t j 
the usual hour, his phiz w earing the serene 
_____ 
and self-satisfied expression habitual to it. 
the world then.” 


THE FRONT GATE AJAR. 


Hor Father Raised HU Chamber Window, 
and This is W hat Came 
to Him 
Through the Summer Air. 
[Tima. I 
"P arty night, ain’t it. T illy?” 
"Yes, nurty enough: good night, H ank.” 
"W hat's yer rush?” 
"I’d say ‘rush’ if I were you." 
"W hy, we ain t been standing here bu t a 
few m inutes.” 
"O-o-o-h. H ank Sparks, w hat a big story- 
eller you are. 
We re been here over an 
hour.” 
"W ell, w hat if we have? 
"W ell, th a t’s long enough, th a t's w hat. 
YVe’d ought to be ’sham ed of ourselves, 
anyhow ." 
"W hat for?” 
“ For being so silly.” 
"I reckon we ain’t the only silly folks in 


and he bai\ nothing to sax out of the usual 
bat don’t m ake no difference. Good 


ready to fight, ana tnrusts ms_neau out ox | would select the book he w anted to steal 
the window and knocks otr his b at, and ( and w ith studied cai-dftssncKR liv tVie Pm 
m a looks nervous, and black Pompey and »na w itn stud lea carelessness, lay, the bos 
yellow C asar both look w hite w ith dust and 
lear. 
A rural cavalcade indeed! Besides the 
carriages, buggies, horsemen and pedes­ 
trians. there are long droves of stock be ng 
hurried on tow ard the to w n -hundreds of 
them . 
By the tim e they come together in 
the town they will be m any thousands. 
For is not this the great stock-m arket of 
the West, and does not the whole Mouth 
look from its rich plantations and cities up 
to K entucky for bacon and m ules? By-and- 
by our family carriage does at last get to 
town, and is left out in the streets along 
w ith many others to block up the passway 
according to the cm-tom. 
The town is packed. It looks as though 
by some vast suction system it had with 
one exercise of force drawn all the country 
life into itself. The poor dum b creatures 
gathered in from the peaceful fields and 
crowded around the court house, send forth, 
each after its kind. a general outcry of hor­ 
ror and despair at the tum ult of the scene 
and the unim aginable m ystery of their own 
fate. 
They quite overflow into the by­ 
streets, where they take possession of the 
sidewalks and debar entrance at private 
residences. 
No stock-pens w anted th en : 
none w anted now. 
If a town legislates 
against these stock sales on the streets and 
puts up pens on its outskirts, straightw ay 
the stock is taken to some other place, and 
the town is punished for its airs by a de­ 
cline in its trade. 
As the day draw s near upon, the tide of 
life is at the flood. AU m ixed in w ith the 
tossing horns and nim ble Heels of the terri­ 
fied, distressed, half-m addened beasts, are 
the people. Above the level of these is the 
discordant choir of shrill-voiced auctioneers 
on horseback. At the corners of tho streets 
long-haired—and long-eared-doctors in c u ­ 
rious hats lecture to eager groups on m ala­ 
dies 
and 
philanthropic 
cures. 
Every 
itinerant vender of notion and nostrum in 
the country-side is th e re ; every w ander­ 
ing Italian harper or m usician of any 
kind, he he but a sightless fiddler, who 
brings forth with poov unison of voice and 


... __ 
ox 
| open side down on the book. 
In a few 
m om ents he would pick up his box. which 
I looked like an ordinary parcel, tak in g care 
to place his hand beneath the push and 
hold the book in the box. He would then 
transfer it to a large Docket in tho inside of 
his coat. 
I could till a column w ith stories of this 
kind, for very m any 
cam e under my 
observation. 


G IV E T H E C H IL D R E N A C H A N C E . 


A P ra c tic a l "W ay of M a k in g T h em 
H a p p ie r T h is S u m m er. 
[Christian Union.] 
W hen packing trunks for sum m er outings 
alarg e space, as large as possible, should be 
given to 
th e children. 
P icture books, 
especially those th a t can be cut, should be 
taken; colored beads of all sizes, w ith fine 
wire and strong th read ; sim ple outlining 
patterns, w ith colored thread, worsted, 
crochet needles, m ucilage and brushes, 
pads of paper and pencils, a brick of m ould­ 
ing clay for w et days, sim ple kindergarten 
m aterials, paper patterns for dolls’ clothes, 
and a bundle of cotton and woollen m ate­ 
rials to m ake the clothes; fill all the 
crevices left w ith patience. 
W hen landed in sum m er quarters reserve 
one corner of a room for the trash so pre­ 
cious to the children—stones, shells, bits of 
moss, bark, birds’ nests and the thousand 
odds aud ends from outdoors th at app,-a1 to 
I the fancy and im m aginatiou of the young 
followers of Columbus. 
In arranging for the children, rem em ber 


i th a t the m ore they learn to depend on 
| them selves for am usem ent the more inde­ 
pendent and self-reliant they will be in 
'a it r life. W ho of us has not seen the 
I pitiable helplessness of the men aud women 
who depend for enjoym ent and happiness 
1 . 
, 
. . . 
, . 
„ P . “ P . , . 
ou outside sources-people who are wretched 
string the brief and too fickle ballads of if they do not have the prospect before 
the tim e. Gentle Annie, and bw eet Alice, 
them of some so 
Ben 
Bolt.” 
Strangely contrasted 
w ith 
everything else iu physical type and m arks 
of civilization are the m ountaineers, who 
have 
come down to 
"the settlem ints” 
driving herds 
of 
their 
lean, 
stunted 
cattle, 
or 
bringing 
in 
slow-moving, 
ox-drawn 
“steam boat” 
wagons, 
maple- 
sugar, 
and 
baskets. 
and 
poles, 
and 
wild 
m ountain 
fruit — faded 
wagons faded beasts, faded clothes, faded 
faces, faded everything. 
A general day 
for buying and selling all over the State. 
W hat purchases at the dry goods stores and 
f roceries to keep all those negroes at home 
at aud com fortable and com ely—cottons, 
and gay cottonacies. and gorgeous turbans, 
and linseys of prism atic dyes. bags of Rio 
coffee and barrels of sugar, w ith m any an­ 
other pleasant thing! 
All which will not 
be taken home in the fam ily carriage, out 
iii the wagon which Scipio Africanus is 
driving in; Scipio, rem em ber; for while 
the 
New 
E nglander 
has 
been 
nam ­ 
ing 
his 
own 
flesh 
and 
blood 
Leleg 
and 
Hezekiah 
and 
Abednego. 
the 
K entuckian 
has been giving even his 
negro slaves m ighty and classic names, 
after his taste and fashion. But very mock­ 
ingly and satirically do those victorious 
titles contract w ith the condition of them 
th at wear them . A surging populace, an 
in town holiday for all rural folk, wholly 
unlike w hat may be seen elsewhere in this 
country. The politician will he sure of his 
audience today in the court house y a rd ; 
the seller will he sure of the purchaser; the 
idle m an of m eeting one still idler: friend of 
seeingdistant frien d ; blushing Phyllis.com e 
in to buy fresh ribbons, of being followed 
through the throng by anxious Corydon. 
And what, am id all this tum ult of life 
and affairs — w hat of the justice of the 
peace, whose figure once towered up so 
finely? Alas! 
Quite 
outgrown, 
pushed 
aside, and wellnigh forgotten. The very 
nam e of the day which once so sternly 
com m em orated the exercise of his author­ 
ity has wandered away into another m ean­ 
ing. "County court day” no longer brings 
up in the m ind the image of the central 
court 
bouse 
and 
the 
judge 
on 
the 
bench. 
It 
is 
to 
be 
greatly 
feared 
his 
noble 
type 
is 
dying. 
The 
stain 
of 
venality 
has 
soiled 
his hom espun 
erm ine, and th e trail ot the office-seeker 
passed over his rough-hewn bench. So the 
new constitution of the Com m onwealth 
comes in. to m ake the autocratic ancient 
justice over into the modern elective m agis­ 
trate. and w ith the end of the half century 
to close a great chapter of w onderful county 
court d ay s.__ 


W h a t a re “ M o rg a n a tic ” M a rria g e s? 
(London Life,] 
The term “m organatic” applied to m ar­ 
riages had its origin in an ancient custom 
by which the bridegroom on the day after 
the wedding gave his bride a m orning gift 
—morganabe. In the case of a noblem an 
wedded to a wife of low estate this m orning 
gift constituted the w ife’s portion, or en­ 
dowm ent, and from this gift such m ar­ 
riages took the nam e m oruanatica. The 
Germ an law. continuing this tradition, 
allows the m em bers of. the reigning house 
and certain noble fam ilies to contract m ar­ 
riages in all respects legal and valid, except 
that it gives to th e partner of lower birth 
and to the children no share in the rank, 
titles and distinctions of the privileged 
house. Such m arriages have often been 
em inently happy ones. 


them of some social excitem ent ! The child 
who learns to m ake his own pleasures with 
as little assistance as possible from others. 
in after life finds his sources of pleasure 
within, and is a giver, not a receiver merely. 
The m onths spent in the country are the 
m onths giving the opportunity to parents 
of finding the powers of originality, of ex­ 
pression, in the child; the rest of the year 
the child lives under more or less system, 
and is the photograph of its leaders to a 
great extent. Books for reading are not 
and should not be th e only things thought 
necessary for am usem ent. There are tim es 
when the m ind refuses to live on letters, as 
the stom ach refuses to live on bread alone. 
The m onths out of school, if wisely used, or 
rather directed, will go far toward counter­ 
acting the one-sided developem ent of the 
present school system. 
To keep the children happy, the end of 
their em ploym ents m ust be useful. 
Gifts 
for friends, for Christm as, for sick children, 
necessary clothing for dolls—m any objects 
m ight be .presented for which a child could 
work. 
H am m ock cushions, stuffed w ith 
newspapers torn into tiny hits, will cost 
next to nothing and yet furnish employ­ 
m ent for dull hours for days at a time. The 
cover could be of chintz or turkey-red 
calico, and the m aterials occupy a fraction 
of the pace reauired for a pillow. 
The curse of the race has proved its bless­ 
ing. for the sm allest child is happiest when 
m ost employed. 


W ilk ie C o llin s’ W o n d ro u s T a le n t. 
[New York Metropolis.] 
Dining one evening w ith W ilkie Collins. 
. 
. 
- v 
- -y , 
I he spoke of th e difficulty of im agining a 
in the pit c h m out, _ stop those fideles and I pjace or character which had not its ongi- 
,et the I aby cry. I haven t heard such a 
sound for IO years.” 
I he audience ap­ 
plauded 
this sentim ent, 
the orcbest a 
stopped and the ba fly continued its per­ 
form ance am id unbounded enthusiasm . 


nal in real life. Af he had described the 
house in "A rm adale” a gentlem an called 
upon him an upbraided him for putting his 
residence 
into 
print. 
The 
description ; his legs out. 


T o C o n s tru c t a C om pass. 
[Youth’* Companion.] 
A very good compass m ay be easily con­ 
structed as follows: 
Get from a druggist a common pasteboard 
pillbox of about I 
inches in diameter. 
Cut in th e lid a round hole an inch in 
diam eter. 
Cover the hole on the inside 
w ith a niece of thin window-glass, which 
can be held in place by bits of sealing-wax 
at the corners. 
Break off about three-eighths of an inch 
from the point of a sewing-needle and affix 
it point upw ard by m eans of sealing w ax to 
the centre of the bottom of the box. This 
is to be the pivot upon w hich the m agnetic 
needle is to swing. 
For a needle, use the perm anent m agnet 
m ade of a darning-needle in a previous ex­ 
perim ent. To adjust this to the pivot, saw 
out a piece of ivory or bone—the handle of 
an oid toothbrush is good m aterial—a quar­ 
ter of an inch square bv a tenth of an inch 
thick. In the centre of the square side bore 
a hole. by m eans of a knife-blade or the 
handle-end of a file, nearly through the 
piece. 
The inner extrem ity of the hole m ust be 
smooth, w ith no sm all crevices or sharp 
edges, To the opposite surface attach, by 
sealing wax. the needle, and. after placing 
it upon the pivot put the cover on the box. 
If tho hole in the ivory be well madn. one 
end of the needle will point to the north. 
i ’lace the compass near any large mass of 
iron as. for exam ple, tho kitchen stove, aud 
see where it will point then. 


C a u tio u s by E x p erien ce . 
[Terre Haute K l prest.] 
Deacon Podsnan—W hat a beautiful sight 
it will be in the world to come, ail the 
street* paved with gold. Brother Haiseed 
—I don’t believe ifs nothin’ but brass. I 
bought one of them there gold brick* m y­ 
self o n c e t 
____ 


W h y H e D id I t. 
, 
[New York Sun.] 
Rev. Prim rose—Y’ou’re a good boy, my 
little fellow. I saw you take the fly out of 
the basin of water. Such little acts of 
hum anity never escape my attention. 
L ittle Johnnie—I did it so th at I could pull 


line. YVhen the m eeting opened B rother 
G ardner looked up and down the aisles as 
if searching for some one. and finally in­ 
quired : 
"Does any m em ber of dis club desiah a 
report as to ourfinanshul standin’?” 
No one replied. Penstock had a very in­ 
nocent look, and Judge Cahoots was busy 
with a jack-knife alm ost as long as his arm. 
"Nobody seems to desiah a report.” con­ 
tinued Brother G ardner, "b u t I will m ake 
one fur de benefit of de club ingineral. All 
moneys paid into dis club pass de hands of 
de secretary, who m akes a record an’ keens 
an account. W hen he nays ober to de treas­ 
urer he takes a receipt. De treasurer passes 
de cash along to de finance com m ittee, 
m akin’ a record a n ’ tak in ’ a receipt. De 
finance com m ittee m ake a record, an ’ de 
D at safe can’t be 
opened onless de three m em bers of de com ­ 
m ittee am present, each wid his key. De 
hall am guarded day an night by a w atch­ 
man. who has orders to shoot any one pus- 
son of de com m ittee who approaches widin 
fo' feet of de safe. De cash is counted an ’ a 
balance stricken once a week, an ’ dat cash 
an’ dat balance has got to agree to a cent or 
dar am a row. W e hey now in bank an’ in 
tie safe a leetle less than $2000, an ’ all ac­ 
counts hev bin audited and passed as cor­ 
rect up to date. 
"De s/stero under w hich our finances am 
taken in. paid out or held, m ay not be as 
good as dat of some banks, but un to date 
we haven’t lost a penny a n ’no one has been 
branded as a theif or em bezzler, 
lf dar am 
any furder inform ashun w anted I shall be 
happy to furnish it. YVould Bruflders Pen­ 
stock: and Cahoots like to exam ine de books 
an papers lur th e last nine years." 
Both the gentlem en nam ed declined w ith 
thanks, and the regular order of business 
was proceeded with. 
The secretary announced th e following 
com m unication from boston: 
Brother 
G ardner, 
President 
Limo-Kiln 
Club, Detroit, M ich.: 
R espected S in—An individual called on 
me during the present week representing 
him self as W aydown Bebee, a m em ber of 
your club, ana soliciting subscriptions lobe 
m-ed as a w om an’s branch of the I am e Kiln 
Club. M suspicions wore aroused th at he 
was a raison trading on Die reputation of 
your esteem ed club, as his appearance did 
not justify me in th e belief th at he was 
fresh from your edifying influence. I re­ 
fused to give him any contribuiion, and 
w rite to you in order th a t I m ay ascertain 
how to distinguish im postors from real rep­ 
resentatives of your club, as I should be 
sorry to allow one of your people to go 
w ithout some encouragem ent. 
Will you kindly inform me and the public 
in general, through th e usual chanuel, of 
such m eans as you m ay deem necessary for 
us to distinguish real m em bers of your 
club, and oblige yours truly, 
• 
E d w in J o h n so n. 
"De thanks of dis club am due to Mr. 
Johnson fur his cons ngunity in boldin’ off 
on dat pusson.” said the president. "D at 
man was a base im poster. Waydown Bebee, 
as you all know, has n o th in o it of D etroit 
in live y ’ars, an ’ de Lawd only Knows when 
he will git m oney ’puff to m ake eden a 
20 m ile trip. 
De public ain hereby in­ 
formed 
dat 
we do not contem plate a 
wom an’s branch of dis club, nor any odder 
radical changes, We give no prizes an ’ 
em ploy no trabblin’ agents. W hen a m em ­ 
ber of dis club in good standin’ sots out to 


"No. w ait a m inute, T illy.” 
"W hat for? 
Yrou s’oose I’m going to 
stand here all n ight?” 
"Nobody w ants you to stay bere all n ig h t: 
but I don’t see why you snatch yourself 
away like this.” 
"P a’ll be calling me first thing I know .” 
"Let ’im c a ll; it won’t hurt him .” 
"It m ight h u rt you if he took a notion to 
come out or to set old Bose loose.” 
"Pooh! W ho’s afraid?” 
“You’d better be. Good n ig h t” 
"W ait a m inute.” 
“W hat for, you big gum p, you?” 
“Oh. because.” 
“I shan’t stay out here another m inute.” 
"Y’es you w ill.” 
“ I shan't. Let go my bands.” 
“I don’t have to.” 
"You m ean thing, you! I—I—if you dare 
kiss me again. H ank Sparks!” 
"Oh. I daren’t, eh? T here!” 
"H ank S parks!” 
"T here's another.” 
"I’ve a notion to call for pa, I will if yon 
kiss m e again, sir!” 
“Oh. you will? There! Now call him .” 
‘ You’re the worst case I eyer saw. Sham e 
on you!” 
“Pooh! I pity a feller who aint grit enough 
to kiss his girl w hen he can." 
" I’d be asham ed if I was you. sir. Good 
night.” 
"Good night. Tilly.” 
“Good night.” 
“Good night. Don’t forgit th at w e’re go- 
ing to the singing school Friday night.” 
Maybe we will and m aybe we won’t.” 
You better look out or I ’ll kiss you 
aga n. 
"Yes. you daren’t! Good night.” 
Bye-bye.” 
“Goodby.” 


H A U N T E D B Y A V O IC E . 


T h e P a th e tic S to ry T o ld to a B ro o k ­ 
ly n C o u rt C lerk , 
[Brooklyn Facie.] 
Genial Clerk McOarry of the B utler street 
Police Court was locking ud his desk yes­ 
terday afternoon, preparatory to q uitting 
work for th e day, w hen he heard a tim id 
knock a t the side door. Opening it he was 
confronted by a really handsom e woman. 
he says, of about 38 years of age. She was 
tall 
and 
dark and 
her 
eyes 
Hashed 
w ith 
a 
peculiarly 
wild 
stare. 
In 
a 
frightened 
whisper 
she 
said: 
"Is 
this Mr. McGarry ?" T he clerk assured h er 
th a t she was rig h t in her surm ise. "A re 
vou entirely alone . ” was her next question. 
"Y’es,” replied the clerk. 
“Then I will tell 
you my story, and. oh! Mr. M cGarry, you 
m ust do som ething for m e or I shall go 
crazy.” She took the seat offered by the 
clerk and in well-chosen words told a long 
and strange store, tho gist of w hich is con­ 
tained in the following. 
“I am haunted by a voice.” she be ran, 
"by the voice of my form er employer. It is 
seven years ago since I worked for Mr. De 
Lano on F ourth avenue, bu t there has not 
been a day since th at tim e but his voice 
has talked to me. T alked about things to me 
w hich no one should say. 
Talked about 
fam ily affairs which happened 20 years 
before I kept house for Mr. De Lano, and 
which I know I never told him. 
I kneel 
down to pray and the sam e voice whispers 
to m e th a t m y prayers are useless and in 
vain. 
" . he voice never changes its tone, but is 
alw ays cold and hard, and when I sta rt up 
from mv knees, frightened, it 
------- 
mv knees, frightened, it seem s to 
trabale he a r’ furnished wid acerticateo f : laugh. I never see or feel any presence in 
identity, on de left-hand co’ner of which I tho room, but the voice is real. Since I left 
will be found his signachure an’ fotograf. I Mr. De Lano, trying to get aw 
None genuine w idout it.” 
Judge A sphalt Green arose to a question 
of 
privilege. 
Tim e after tim e he had 
listened to com m unications in which the 
colored race was referred to as 
“coons,” 
and none of the m em bers had been moved 
to object. He could hardly pick up a news­ 
paper w ithout seeing the sam e reference, 
and more than once he had heard the ex­ 
pression used on the street and in shops. 
lie didn t w ant to lie cautious, he said, but 
such things pained him . 
H e hoped the 
club, as a club, would take some decided 
action to express its deep displeasure. 
“Bruddei Green, would you oiiject to be­ 
ing called a fox?” queried the president. 
I reckon not. nab.” 
“W ell, dar am no great difference between 
de fox an' de coon—not ’puff to kick about, 
it's jist a habit sartln w hite m en hev got 
into, dat's all. Ley would call you a fox or , 
’possum or wood-chuck list as quick, but 
I 
dey dun dean’ think quick ’nuff. I’ll spqke 
t o ’em about it an ’ hev ’em call you a host 
or a m ule if dat w ill relieve your m ind.” 
"B ut, sah, do you uphold sich conduct?” 
protested the iudge. 
"No. B m dder Green, hut I a r’ keepin’ 
auiet fur fear of results. De w hite m an has 
got a m ighty long head on him , an ’ if he 
was prevented from callin’ you a ‘coon’h e’d 
h u n t up suntliin’ a good deal wuss befo’ he 
was a day older. Sot down, edge -sot down 
a n ’ rest yer back-a he. 
You hasn’t bin 
feelin’ well fur de las’ week, an ’ perhaps dis 
change in de w edder bas affected 
yer 
m ind.” 
A com m unication received from Char­ 
lotte. N. C., m ade inquiry if chicken lifting 
was one of the things prohibited by the 
constitution of the club, and if the estab­ 
lishm ent of branch clubs had had any effect 
tow ards reducing this evil. 
a Y* "Nitftiu was said on dat sub.iiok in our 
constitushun ” replied the president. "De 
m atter was not ebon thought of. 
As fur 
th e odder queshun, I hey no d ata at hand 
on which to form a reply.” 
“Does dis cha’r intend to let dat slur pass 
w idout criticism ?” asked W halebone Bow­ 
ker as he bobbed up, 
"W hat slur am dat, B rudder H ow ker?” 
" ’Bout cull’d people liftin’ chickens, sah. 
D at queshun ar’ an insult to ebery m em ber ; 
of dis club.” 
‘‘I doan’ see it dat way, B rudder Howker. I 
As a race we like de taste of chicken. As a ; 
race I expeck we lift fully our sheer.” 
"I deny it. sah!” 
“Well. I hev no tigeers on de sub eek. I s 
know I has helped m e different m em bers 
of dis club out o’ chicken scrapes in do m s’ ; 
y ’ar. an ’ it w asn’t six weeks ago dat you I 
was ’rested yo’self wid six chickens in a 
bag. bit down. sah! V irtuous indignation 
am a good thing in its place, but yours 
comes in jist w har’ you orter be keepin’ 
powerful quiet.” 
A com m unication from Cleveland an­ 
nounced th at one John Y. Scott had in­ 
vented a double barreled skillet, in which 
bacon could be fried and egg boiled at the 
sam e tim e, aud lie wanted the indorsem ent 
of the club to its being a good thing, prom­ 
ising to forward a dozen skillets free if his 
request was complied w ith. 
.samuel Shin moved to indorse, and half 
a dozen m em bers spoke for and against the 
action, and Brother G ardner then disposed 
of the m atter by saying: 
"If we had eggs an ’ bacon at de same tim e 
some of us m ight hev to st a1 one or de 
odder, an ’ we’d better keep dat double-bar­ 
relled skillet as fur off as we kin. It are 
now tim e to go home an’ let de kentry run 
herself fur a week or two.” 


m . away from tho 
voice, I have not been aide to get any work. 
for w herever I go the voice comes and 
whispers to m e th a t all my efforts are use­ 
less, and before I have been in the place 
any tim e at all I am discharged, always on 
some silly pretext.” 
As the woman progressed in her story she 
grew more excited and groaned and cried. 
Betw een nearly every sentence she would 
exclaim : "C an’t you do som ething for me. 
Mr. M cGarry? Please sav you can.” The 
clerk ascertained th a t h er nam e was M ar­ 
garet O’Donnell, and she gave her residence 
as 414 W arren street, w ith a Mrs. Rice. Mr. 
De Lano. she said, kept a spiritual school 
for young ladies. 


A b o u t th e F o o l. 
[New York Herald.] 
He who is born a fool is never cured. 
Enjoy your little while the fool is seeking 
for more. 
He is a fool th at praises him self and he a 
m adm an th at speaks ill of him self. 
The reason the fool said it "in his h eart” 
was because he had no head to speak of. 
A fool alw ays finds a tre a te r fool th a t ad­ 
m ires him. 
The wise m an hiveth his pence, w hile the 
fool expendeth his substance in the pur­ 
chase of nose paint. 
The fool m ay be depended upon to keep a 
secret if he does not know it 
Tile fool joineth church thinking he will 
be able to enter heaven in the crowd. 
The fool paddles somebody elae’s canoe 
ana carries all his grist to another’s milt. 


P o in tin g O ut th e L io n s. 
[Time.] 
An undergraduate of Oxford U niversity 
was taking a detachm ent© ! strangers round 
to see th e sights aud. when he had ex­ 
hausted th e chapels and the cloistered 
shades, he brought them into the Quad­ 
rangle of his own college. 
"There is only one thing left for us to 
see.” he said. "Look th ere; th a t is the win­ 
dow of my college tu to r.” 
As the young m an spoke he picked up a 
pebble from the path aud sent it crashing 
through the Dane of glass. Au elderly gen­ 
tlem an. in cap and gown, put his head out 
and shook bis fist. 
"I thought th a t would bring him out.” 
exclaim ed the undergraduate, in triunm b. 
"T hat, ladies and gentlem en, is m y tutor 
him self.” 
__________ 


P a id B y th e H o u r. 
[Lady Bluebeard.] 
In Bushire the buildings w hich really 
im pressed me the m ost were the buildings 
in em bryo..........................."B rother,” saia the 
m an on the top scaffolding, "in the nam e of 
God toss me up a brick,” and the m an 
below, as he threw it up, said : "B rother, in 
the nam e of God receive the brick.” 


TROUBLED TENNIS. 


George Doesn’t Play with 
Ais Customary Skill 


His Rival Sits Calmly in the Shade with 
Gladys by His Side. 


The Girls Think They Understand the 


Situation, but They Don’t. 


[Manley H. Pike in Puck.] 
[A tennis court. George is about to begin 
serving in a set of doubles. Gladys and 
George’s rival are w atching th e gam e from 
a law n ten t in his im m ediate vicinity.] 
George’s rival—How com fortable we are 
here! It’s m uch m ore pleasant to look o n - 
some times. 
G ladys—Yre«. sometimes. Especially now, 
w hen— (Her voice drops to an indistinct 
m urm ur.) 
George (aside)—"Especially now, w hen—” 
W hen w hat? YVhen I’m playing, so th a t I 
can’t speak to her? W hen she isn’t playing, 
so th a t she doesn’t have to play w ith m e? 
W hen he isn’t playing, nor she either, so 
th a t they can talk together? W hen? 
H arry (one of George’s opponents)-C om e, 
old m an, it’ll be sunset in three hours. 
Sibvl (the o th e r)—Please m ake haste. W e 
are tired of w aiting. 
George's partner (who very reluctantly 
consented to become such)—Goodness! Are 
you never going to begin? 
George (hurried)—Oh, I really beg par­ 
don! Play! (Blindly bangs ball.) 
H arry—Fault! 
It’s gone out of sight. 
Sibyl—D idn’t I bear a pane of glass break 
at th e house? 
George’s partn er—Yes. indeed. 
They ll 
be dreadfully vexed. All th a t glass was 
specially im ported, you know. 
G ladys—Ha, ha! 
George’s rival—Huh! 
George (choking)-P-play! (Serves again 
—about one-puppy power, this time.) 
H a rry -N e t! Double! 
George’s riv al—Some people never can 
learn to serve well. 
G la d y s-And it ’s very annoying, don t you 
think? Now. your serving is som ething 
adm irable. 
I wish v o u ’d - 
[George is about to serve again, b ut stands 
nervously aw aiting close of above sentence.] 
Gladys -T each me how to do it. 
George’s opponents and p artn er (in chorus) 
—C om e’ Come! 
George (in partial prostration of the intel- 
lecti-O h , certainly! By all m eans! YVhy 


n<Giadys — Tomorrow 
afternoon, 
th en ? 
You’re very kind. Come about 4, and you ll 
stop to dinner, of course. 
George [squirm ing w ith jealousy)—Con­ 
found it. 
TT 
, * 
George s p artn er—Upon my word, sir! 
H arrv (coming to n e t)-S 
1. George 
Brace up! The girls are getting suspicious! 
George—I ’m awfully sorry. Excuse me. 
Play! (Makes another double, knocking 
both V alls over some rath er lofty treos.) 
H a rrj—L o v o -thirty. I sav. Miss Sibyl, 
w e’re hardly needed to win the game. 
Sibyl (petulantly)—No. 
We m ight as well 
sit down. I don’t call this tennis. 
G e o r g e ' * p artu er-D isg racefu )! 
George (with a paralytic sm ile)—I—I’m 
afraid I’m not in very good form today. 
(Loquacious silence.) 
[By good fortune th e next ball goes right, 
and is rn play between H arry and George’s 
partner. M eanw hile—I 
George’s riv al—Y ou re a little severe upon 
the poor fello w -h a, ha! But. then, I m ust 


a George (aside)—Was she speaking to m e? 
Oh. I’d like to m urder th a t fellow, and I 
will, too. if h e — 
George’s partner (scream ing)—E-e e-e-eh! 
Look out! Look out! Oh! 
George (d»zed)-W h-w hat is it? 
H arry—Love—forty, th a t’s all. (W inks 
violentlv at George.) 
George s p a rtn e r- That ball passed not 
six inches from your nose! 
George (idiotically)—I—I—th -th in k I g-saw 
it!George’s partner (with crushing scorn)— 
Ah. indeed. 
Sibyl (significantly)—Perhaps y o t’re not 
quite well? 
H arry (in a “ Hush, hush!” way)—N ever 
m ind. Miss Sibyl, never mind! 
[George, foggily conscious th a t som ething 
is the m atter, tries to pull him self together, 


D G lad- s—You surprise me. B ut certainly 
h e’s very queer. 
George’s rival—Sorry to say so; and it’s 
not my habit to call attention to such 
things, y e t- 
George s p artn er—Oh! oh! oh! 
H arry—F ifteen -fo rty . 
George (aside)- They m ean me this tim e, 
I know. W hat things are "such things"? 
George’s partner (in repressed w rath)—I 
be j you sir. to m ake some effort, at least, 
and not oblige m e to play th e whole gam e 
alone. 
* 
. 
S ibyl-O h, isn’t this awful! 
George's partner—Aud if you wish to stop 
h ere— 
George (galvanically ga")—I? 
Oh, no! 
W hy, I’m enjoying it im m ensely. Perfectly 
jolly sport. I assure y o u ! 
Geerge’s p artner—Possibly. 
I f s not my 
opinion, however. 
H a r r y 'uneasily)—L et’s hurry up and got 
through. 
George’s rival—Never knew him this way 
before—I’ll say th a t for him. 
G ladys—I ’m glad som ething can be said 
for him. 
George <asirte)-I’d give a thousand dollars 
to know w hat this menus. (Serves.) 
Harry (greatly relieved)—D ouble! G am e! 
George’s p a rtn e r- I won’t go on w ith the 
set. I think 
I’m very tired. 
Sibyl (with com pliant haste)—So am I. 
I’m quite worn out. And, besides, we m ust 
go Sonbie. 
[They hurry off w ithout tak in g any notice 
of George, who h asn 't the slightest idea 
w hat it all mean".] 
Gladys (rising)—The girls have gone. I 
m ust do the same. 
George’s rival—P erm it me 
. 
(Gladys bows graciously to Hurry, quite 
ignoring George, and departs w ith Rival.] 
H arry (confidentially)—Now w e’re alone, 
old m an, I m ust say I’m surprised at you. 
N ever would have belie’, ed it—w ouldn’t, 
really. N ext tim e don’t try to play tennis 
a f te r - 
George 
(completely bewildered) — E h? 
W hat do you m ean? 
H arry (m agisterially'—After luncheon. 
George (light, or rather blackest of dark­ 
ness breaking on him) -YVhat? Do you 
th in k —did they th in k —does she th in k — 
th a t I’m— 
H arry (smiling know ingly)—Come and get 
an am m onia w ith seltzer, George! 


ago th a t It was rn ln n tarv on h er to r t th at 
she did the trolling of th e plough, hence the 
editor has w ithheld his editorial re* Dec ta in 
the premises. 
_________ 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


H a n d s. 
[Rate Masterion In Judge.] 
Tell me not of bends hereto, 
Battling for our fellow-raeai 
Of the helping hand of woman, 
Or the hand that wields the pen: 
Nor the hnnd that beata the carpet 
On the back-yard fence unfurled) 
For the hand that beat* fonr aces 
It the hand that rules the world I 


I n a n E g y p tia n M u aeu m . 
'Blason Clinton In Angust Harper’*.] 
Amid swathed mummies and the stolid faces 
Of gods who looked on Pharaoh's tyrant po wet 
A fascinating and secluded place I* 
To while away a winter morning hour. 


I ’ll own there Ie a dearth of convection 
From rows of mack and brown sarcophagi. 
And little cause for pleasant palpitation 
In having Isla and Osiris Digit. 


But when apl id these fallen Idols olden 
And stony tombs that buried secrete share 
There roams a living maid whose locks are golden 
as that bewitching damsel’* over there. 


Why. by the shades of all the gods Egyptian, 
And by the line of mummied Pharaohs too, 
To linger here Is not a bad prescription. 
And I propose to Unger. 
Wouldn’t youf 


D o n ’t. 


A L o v in g W ife . 
[Chicago Herald.) 
"You didn’t kiss m e good by,” she m ur­ 
m ured. as Charles, after hastily swallowing 
his breakfast, rushed away to catch the 
train to the city. He cam e half-way back 
to the house, dabbed her on the forehead 
and again started off. 
•'Don’t forget the p attern !” she called out. 
He nodded back. 
"And the lineu I left to be stam ped.” 
"All right, all rig h t,” he m uttered, sav­ 
age! v. 
"And say. dear, if you see any good 
peaches you m ight bring a basket.” 
•‘W hy don’t you charter a train ?” he 
growls. "I’m sick of being a w alking ex­ 
press wagon.” 
B ut she was back in the cottage, running 
her fingers over Hie niauo keys and th in k ­ 
ing w hat a dear hubby she had. 
And Charles was racing to the station as 
hard as he could tear, m entally sw earing 
th a t he would b'* eternally roasted if he 
ever lived in the suburbs another season. 


T h e R e n a issa n c e of th e F a n . 
[August Harper’s.] 
After a long interval, a long period of neg­ 
lect. the year 1829 saw a revival in the taste 
for fans. It chanced th a t a grand ball was 
preparing at the Tuilertes, at which several 
"costum e quadrilles” were to be danced. 
M adam e 
la 
Duchesse 
de 
Berri 
had 
undertaken 
to 
get 
up 
a Louis 
XV. 
quadrille, and was seeking everyw here 
—had 
sought 
everyw here 
in 
vain 
—for fans of th a t period. Suddenly some 
one rem em bered having seen some old fans 


V en g ea n ce. 
[New York Weekly.] 
F irst clubm an—YVhat did you black ball 
Goodman for? You don’t even know him. 
Second clubm an—No. I never stroke to 
him iii my life, hut I hate him aud his 
whole fam ily. They live in th e flat below 
us. and they have corn beef and cabbage 
three days a week. 


H a rd L in e s. 
[Texas Siftings.] 
She—Last night I dream t we were at 
Saratoga, and stopffing at one of the finest 
hotels. 
He—Don’t talk th a t way. Money is so 
scarce now adays th at we can't afford even 
to dream of going to Saratoga. 


M alicious. 
[Texas Siftings.] 
Mrs. Youngwife—I am so happy. My dear 
husband nevey goes out. He always stays 
a t hom e w ith me iu tho evenings. 
Fem ale friend—Yes. I have heard th a t he 
never cared for pleasure of any kind. 


T h e R e aso n is P lain . 
[Terre Haute Express.] 
YVibble—I wonder why m inisters always 
wear long-tailed coats? 
W abble—lf you were a country m inister 
w itn a $300 salary and a large fam ily you 
w ouldn’t ask such a foolish question. 


B rig h t P ro sp e c ts. 
[Texas Siftings.) 
Y’isiting friend—How are you and your 
husband com ing on? 
Mrs, H opeful—O, he is a model husband I 
There is no species of vice from w hich he 
has not sworn off several times. I feel very 
m uch encouraged. 


[Men's Outfitter.] 
Don’t w ear a silk h at to a picnic. 
Don’t wear tig h t clothing of any sort. 
Don’t hang your M ackintosh i^ a warm 
place. 
Don’t affect horizontal stripes if you are 
short in stature. 
Don’t confound a very tig h t glove w itu a 
well fitting glove. 
Don’t carry a silk um brella at the m iddle. 
Use the handle always. 
Don’t sit cross-legged if you wish to pre­ 
serve the set of your trousers. 
Don’t wear an elaborately-patterned vest 
w ith a Prince Albert coat. 
Don’t wear pronounced effects in down- 
stripes if you are tall and slight. 
Don’t wear m ake vip neckw ear if you can 
adjust easily aud gracefully your ties and 
scarfs. 
- Don’t —though some m en w ith pretensions 
to style do—w ear a high h at w ith a sack 
coat. 
Don’t nu t on a collar which has inst been 
relaundered, w ithout exam ining it for raw 
edges. 
Don’t wear last season’s h a t w ith the idea 
th a t people will regard you as prosperous 
but eccentric. 
Don’t clay tennis w ith the ordinary busi­ 
ness shoes on. The right sort for the gam e 
can be had cheap. 
Don’t get into a heated argum ent on a 
sum m ers day unless your linen is thor­ 
oughly well starched. 
Dou t wear satin <>r raised pattern neck­ 
wear if your beard is harsh or bristly. YVear, 
instead, close woven silk, such a sgros grain, 
etc. 
___________________ 


Al H a rro w S u sp icio n . 
[Terre Haute Express.] 
H e—And you are sure th a t I am the first 
and only man who ever kissed vou? 
She—Of course I am sure. You do not 
doubt my word. do you? 
H e—Of course I do not doubt you, m y 
darling. I love you too m adly, too devotedly 
for (bat. B ut why. oh, why did you reach 
for the lines the very instant I ventured to 
pu t my arm around you if you had never 
been there before''’ 


A W o m a n as a P lo u g h H o rse. 
[McKae (Ga.) Enterprise.] 
The people of this section are accustomed 
to seeing ploughs pulled by horses and 
m ules, and very often by an ox, but until 
recently they had never seen a woman pull­ 
ing th e plough w hile her husband held the 
ploughsb&res. B ut such a scene can be w it­ 
nessed w ithin a m ile of McRae alm ost any 
day now, T he parties are white, and the 
husband a preacher (?) trom Ohio. 
The 
wife inform ed the Enterprise m an some 


D o w n b y th e G ate. 
[Munsey'* Weekly.l 
There Is dew on the grass and th* throstle is still. 
But the crickets are piping above on th* hill; 
The fireflies are lighting their lanterns, and see! 
There’s the smile of the moon through the bough* of 
th* tree, 
And I catch the perfume Of the rote •• I walt 
For the sound of light reel tripping down to th* gate. 


‘•Will she come? Will th# come?” erie* * hope In 
my heart, 
Till the stir of a leaf makes me tremble and (tart: 
And I peer through the dusk till my eye* are a-blur 
With a warm mist of love that is only for her, 
O, the minutes drag by like the (low feet of fate 
As I listen and look for lier down by the gate. 


There’s a step on the path, theta’* a glimmer ot 
white, 
And the darkness around me grows taddenlj 
bright; 
And there’* no one to see, save myself and the moon, 
This fairest of all of the rotes of June. 
With a soft hand In your* would not you linger late 
For another “good night” o’er the bari of the gate? 


J e n n ie . 
[Chicago News.] 
8oine men affect a liking 
For the prim In face and mind, 
And some prefer the striking 
And the loud In womankind; 
Wee Madge is wooed of many, 
And buxom Kate, as well, 
And Jennie—charming Jennie— 
AU, Jennie doesn't tell! 


What eyes so bright as Daisy’*, 
And who as Maud so fair? 
Who does not sing tbe praises 
Of Lucy’* golden hair? 
There’s Sophie—she Is witty, 
A very sprite is Sell 
And Susie’s, oh, so pretty— 
But Jeunie doesn’t tell! 


And now for my confession! 
Of all the virtues rum, 
I argue that discretion 
Doth most beseem the fair, 
And though I hear tbe luau/ 
Extol each other belle, 
I—I pronounce for Jennie, 
For Jennie doesn't tell! 


F ir s t L o v e. 
[Rose Terry Cooke,] 
How does a woman love? Once, no mort, 
Though life forever its loss deplore; 
Deep in sorrow or deep in sin, 
One king reigneth her bi«rt within. 
One alone, by night and day. 
Moves her spirit to curse or pray. 
One voice only can call her soul 
Back from the grasp of death’* control; 
Though lovers beset her. or friends deride, 
Yea, when she smilctli another man’s brid*, 
Still for lier master her life make* moan— 
Once is forever, and ofice alone. 


How doe* a man love? Once for all. 
The sweetest voices of life may call, 
Sorrow daunt him, or death dismay, 
Joy’s red roses bedeck his way; 
Fortune smile, or jest, or frown, 
The cruel thumb of the world turn down; 
E< ss betray him, or love delight, 
Through storm or sunshine, bv day or night, 
Wandering, tolling, asleep, awake, 
Though souls may ipadden, or weak hearts break. 
Better than wife, or child, or pelf, 
Once and forever, he love*-himself. 


T h e M in is te r H e a rs a L o u d e r C all. 
[Richmond Telegram.] 
“Beloved flock,” the parson said, then paused and 
wi[ied his eves; 
“As pastor and as people we must sever tender flee; 
I’ve a call to go to Blanktown to be their chosen 
pastor; 
A call so loud to disobey, I fear, would grieve the 
Master.” 


Replied the spokesman of the flock: “Though loud 
the call may be, 
We’ll call you louder to remain; an X for every V 
Those Illanktown people offer you we’ll give to keep 
you here, 
We trust you’ll hear a voice divine, our call’* »o loud 
and clear.” 


With gobbing voice the parson said: “My duty’s 
clearer now; 
I ’ll stay with you, beloved ones; to Heaven's will I 
bow. 
So let us sing ‘Blest Be the Tie,’ sudsing it dear and 
strong; 
To leave you when you call so loud would be ex­ 
ceeding wrong!” 


Then in his study sat he down, a letter to Indite 
Unto the church at Blanktown. Thus (lid th# psrson 
write: 
“I’ve wrestled o’er your call with prayer; the Lord 
bids me to stay, 
Aud, consecrated to His work, I dare not •tao bay,” 


L izzie. 
[Chicago News.] 
I wonder ef all wimratn air 
Like Lizzie is when we go out 
To theatres an’ concert* where 
Is things the papers talk about. 
Do other wimtnin fret an’ stew 
Like they wuz bein’ crucified— 
Frettln’ a show or concert through, 
With wonderin’ ef tile baby cried? 


Now Lizzie knows that gran’ma'a there 
To see that everything Is right, 
Yet Lizzie thinks that gran’ma’* care 
Ain’t good enuff f’r baby, quite; 
Yet what am I to answer when 
She kind uv fidgets at my side, 
An’ asks me every now and tiien: 
“I wonder lf the baby cried?” 


Seems like she seon two little eyes 
A-pinln’ f’r their mother’s smile— 
Seems like she heeru the pleadln’ cry 
Uv one the thinks uv all the while! 
An’ so she’s sorry that she come, 
An’ though she alius tries to hide 
The truth, she'd ruttier stay to hum 
Than wonder ef the baby cried. 


Yes, wimmin folks Is all alike— 
By Lizzie yon kin jedge the reel; 
There never wuz a little tyke 
But that his mother loved him best. 
And nex’ to bein' what I be— 
Tile husband nv ray gentle bride— 
I’d wlsht I wuz that croodlin’ wee, 
With Lizzie wonderin' ef I cried, i 


T h e L ittle C o q u e tte. 
[Charles M. Snyder In Pittsburg BullettSkl 
As Harry walked by Mary's side, 
One happy day in sunny June, 
The music bubbled from the rills, 
Fair daisies bowed to daffodils; 
While through tbe air in liquid trills 
The warblers sung in tune. 


Then Harry asked. “O, Mary, dear 
lf any wish might granted be, 
What would you Uke?” and Mary said; 
‘‘I’d like a house of gingerbread. 
With sugar ceilings overhead. 
And that would do for me.” 


“Just that alone?” asked Harry then; 
”0, no!'] she cried, with eager batt*, 
“I’d Uke to have th* window* mad* 
Of gumdrop*, mixed with lemoned*; 
With every single, shining shad* 
SU in juju paste.” 
“No more to wish?’’ he tsked. “Ory*S» 
There’s one thing else before I »lop— 
I’d like to have the wall* deigned 
Of spice and peppermint combined: 
So, ever lf I feel Inclined 
I’d pick a candy drop.” 
“Now, have you everything, indeed?*' 
He asked. Said Mary, “Let rn* think, 
A soda water spring near by, 
I think, my want# would satisfy; 
So I might kneel when I am dry, 
And drink and drink and drink.” 


“Not one thing else?” he wistful asked) 
“It would be pleasant then to aes." 
She hung her head with modest gras* 
Then looking shyly In his laos, 
She said: “I’d Uke upon the plaoa 
home one to Ut* with na" 
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T precisely lo o’clock 
one bright morning 
Sn tho month of April, 
R ic h a r d U ffo rd . 
clothed 
In 
a new 
spring suit and wear­ 
ing a flower in his 
buttonhole, emerged 
from the fashionable 
gentlemen’s b o a rd ­ 
inghouse where he 
lived, 
and strolled 
down the sunny side 
of the avenue. Rich­ 
ard was happy. IHe 
was at pesos with 
himself aud the world 
anet as he stepped briskly alone he twirled 
his light cane and whistled bits of his favor­ 
ite airs, He was tall and handsome, and 
though 35 he looked and felt fully IO years 
younger. 
He continued on his way, whistling or 
humming to 
himself, and occasionally 
smiling at some pleasant recollection of the 
evening before, when he felt a hand upon 
his shoulder, and was suddenly brought 
Pack to this earth by hearing his own name 
bawled into his ear. He turned in surprise, 
and found himself facing a large, stout, jolly- 
1 outing man. who, from his dress, was 
Piainly not a resident of New York. Sud­ 
denly a light broke over Richard’s face and 
he exclaimed, as he grasped the stranger by 
the hand: 
“Why. is it possible—can this be Cant. 
Tom Hart'.’’’ 
"Not only can. but is.’’ replied the other 
with a laugh. Dick, you haven’t changed a 
bit; I should have Known you anywhere." 
“Why should I change or grow old?” re­ 
turned Richard; "but Tom." he continued 
earnestly, “I can scarcely realize that this 
is really you. Where have you been and 
whatbave you done during all these years?” 
“Oh. so ourning in the tropics.’’ replied 
Capt. Hart gayly, and he linked his arm in 
Richard’s, and turning, walked oil with 
him. "After we came back from our sum­ 
mer in the mountains together.” he con­ 
tinued. "you wont to Italy and I drifted off 
to South America.” 
"I recollect,” interrupted Richard, “that 
when I came home from the other side you 
had disappeared. And you never thought 
it worth your while to send me a line,” he 
added, reproachfully 
“Rut the mails down there are so uncer­ 
tain,” replied H art: "and then I was away 
—miles away—from anyplace where I could 
send a letter, 
I have been ranching, min­ 
ing. and living all sorts of strange lives in 
all sorts of strange places since we lost sight 
of each other.” 
“The climate there evidently asrreed with 
you.” observed Richard, glancing at the 
portly form of his companion. 
"Yes,” assented Hart. **it did. I tell you. 
Dick, it’s a great country, arid a fellow runs 
across no end of strange things down there. 
For instance now, not so very long ago, in 
Hie course of my wanaerings up and down, 
I happened to stumble on a certain thing 
which, when properly used, produces the 
most astonishing results you could possibly 
imagine. It has saved my life a dozen 
times, and has been of tho greatest use to 
me in a good many ways; and yet I found it 
by 
the 
merest chance.” 
The captain 
paused, and then continued musingly. "Not 
Hie least important thing about it is tile im­ 
mense advantage it gives me over other 
people.” 
“Why, what sort of advantage? W hat is 
it?” asked Richard, who had not yet re­ 
covered from the surprise which the cap 
tain's unexpected appearance had occa­ 
sioned. 
"Well.’’ replied the other, laughingly. “I 
don’t expect you’ll believe me, but I've 
found out how. with very little trouble, to 
make myself invisible.” 
Richard received this astounding intelli­ 
gence incredulously. "Invisible? Hbw ab­ 
surd! ’ he cried. "Why, mau. you’re wan­ 
dering.” 
"No. I’m not. but I will,” said Hart. and 
producing something from his pocket he 
popped it into his mouth, and before his 
companion could realize it had totally dis­ 
appeared. Richard stood and stared about 
him in astonishm ent W hat should he do 
—call the 
police? 
"No,” he muttered 
mgrilv to himself, "they couldn’t help me 
Snd a man who goes out like a candle,” 
Then, as there was no one to talk to. ho 
(Talked oil shivering slightly and feeling a 
little doubt concerning his sanity, when, to 
his great surprise, what should he see com­ 
ing round the corner but the burly form and 
jolly red face of Captain Hart, who had so 
suddenly aud mysteriously vanished, and 
who cried as he came up: 
* Ah, d dn’t I do it? W hat do you think 
now? Shall I try It again?*’ 
“No, no, don't, I bee of you!” cried the 
bewildered and trembling Richard. "It is 
altogether too startling. But tell me how 
you do it. It is wonderful, wonderful!” he 
continued, still rather pale from the shock. 
"Oh, it’s easy enough: I’ll call arouudaud 
give you some if you like,” returned the 
captain. "You can have no end of fun with 
it: but never mind it now. Tell me about 
yourself, and what you have done during 
all these years since I last saw you.” 
Richard’s story was not long, nor was it 
very full of incident. A bachelor of means. 
be had lived thus far only for himself, and 
his life had been un idle one. He had wan­ 
dered all over Europe, but latterly had 
lived entirely in New York. There was 
one event id his life of w in ch lie was care­ 
ful not to speak. 
He sedulously avoided 
any reference to his great and growing love 
for Mrs. Theodore Radcliffe. 
He had long worshiped this lady, and 
while he felt sure that she could not be in­ 
sensible to the many graces of hi9 person, 
yet because he aud Mr. Radcliffe were, and 
long had been the bitterest enemies, his 
opportunities for meeting her were limited 
to those occasions when they found them­ 
selves guests at receptions aud on similar 
occasions, at the houses of their common 
friends. 
O f all this. however, he did not 
speak, though the story of his life, as he 
told it. sounded very dull aud common­ 
place to him without this incident, During 
the remainder of their walk, the two men 
who had lived such widely different lives 
since they had last met continued to revive 
old memories of thoir former friendship. 
That night, true to his promise, the cap­ 
tain called on Ufiord. A she rose to goat 
the end of a half-hour’s talk on indifferent 
matters he produced from his pocket a 
small parcel, which he opened and dis­ 
played a great many little dried plants, 
with roots, stems and leaves complete. Tak­ 
ing one up in his fingers, he explained 
tersely: 
"You eat the leaves and you disapper: you 
eat the root and you come back. W hat 
could be simpler?” 
The next day Richard called at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, where Cant Hart had told 
him he was stopping, but was informed 
that no such man had been there. He was 
a little puzzled, and finally dropped in at 
the office of the Aspinwall Steamship Com­ 
pany. where he inquired for Hart. To his 
astonishment lie found that they had no 
record of any such passenger. Then he re­ 
membered the curious plant which pro­ 
duced such wonderful results, and he under­ 
stood how the economical captain had used 
it. 
The next day being Sunday. Richard con­ 
cluded to try some experiments on himself 
with the plants which Hart had left him. 
bo, loc (king himself in his room, lie stood 


before the glass, and bit off a piece from one 
of the leaves and swallowed it; and to his 
alarm he instantly disappeared. 
Hastily 
swallowing some of Hie root. he had the 
satisfaction of beholding himself gradually 
becoming visible, like a view in a magic 
lantern. He was so delighted with the re­ 
sult that he continued to eat and appear 
and disappear for some time, still standing 
before his glass. The* a thought struck 
him. and he almost fainted as Hie infinite 
possibilities of the drug suddenly dawned 
on him. Presently it occurred to him to go 
and see Mrs. Radcliffe while invisible. 
"For,” he reflected, "if I can’t speak to 
her (and a man who can’t be seen has no 
business to talk), I shall at least see and be 
near her.” 
Accordingly 
he 
swallowed 
another bit of leaf and started for the door. 
He tried to open it, but to his astonishment 
his hand seemed to pass easily through the 
solid oak. He took a step forward, and 
found himself outside, the door not appear­ 
ing to offer the slightest resistance. 
"So.” he said to himself, "I am disem­ 
bodied, then. I wonder if people can hear 
m e!” he added, struck by a sudden thought, 
and he shouted aloud, hut no one heeded 
him. though there were many passing. He 
was not satisfied, however; so he ran down 
the steps, and with his mouth close to the 
ear of a respectable old gentleman who 
was passing, shouted “Fire!” with nil bis 
strength. 
The old gentleman continued 
placidly on his way without paying the 
slightest attention. 
"Probably deaf,” muttered Richard, and 
turning suddenly he screamed "M urder!” 
right in the face of a young lady who was 
walking rapidly along, a prayer-book in her 
hand. Then he stepped aside and dealt lier 
a violent blow, but his hand encountered 
nothing. It seemed to pass directly through 
her body, and the force of the blow turned 
him half wav round: but she walked on, 
serenely unconscious that she had been so 
brutally treated. 
He danced along the 
street like a schoolboy. 
Occasionally he woald dart into a house, 
through the closed door, and pass rapidly 
from .room to room, seeing strange sights; 
geod-looking servants listening to the art­ 
less prattle of wicked old husbands whoso 
confiding wifes had gone to church, or com­ 
ing quite unexpectedly upon quarrels in 
amilies whore peace was universally sup­ 
posed to reign triumphaut. 
Diverting himself in this way. he finally 
reached the bonse of his enemy. Theodore 
Radcliffe. 
Boldly mounting the step, he 
passed through the closed door and into the 
parlor. It was empty. There was no one 
on the lower floor. but reclining, with coat 
off and vest unbuttoned, fast asleep in a 
steamer chair on the back piazza, he en­ 
countered Radcliffe. 
"You rascal!” cried Richard, shaking his 
fist in his enemy's face, "I’d like to thrash 
you,” but the unconscious man snored 
peacefully on. W ith a little gesture of dis­ 
gust, Richard left him. He went back into 
the house and up stairs, and soon found 
himself in front of Mrs. Radcliffe’s door. 
He hesitated. "This is brutal,” he thought, 
but added quickly, "anyhow, she can't see 
me,” and stepped through the door. 


S 
a 


a n y h o w , s h e c a n ’t s e e me. 


Mrs. Radcliffe was silting at a table, ber 
head resting on her hand and her eyes 
turned toward the window. Richard crossed 
over and sat down on a stool at hor feet. 
For a long time she did not move, but at 
last she rose and going to the bureau un­ 
locked a drawer from which she took a 
photograph. 
She seated herself ut the 
window and looked long and earnestly at 
the picture. Presently she sighed a little, 
and something in her eyes shone like tears. 
Richard's curiosity was excited, and he 
went over to her and looked over her 
shoulder. Tile likeness was one of himself, 
which he had given her not long before. 
He now felt a little ashamed at his spying 
on her, and soon after withdrew. 
As he walked along the street toward his 
own home ho was suddenly confronted by 
Cunt. Hart, who greeted him boisterously. 
Richard was thunderstruck. He thought 
he had somehow become visible, and was 
terrified. But tho captain speedily reas­ 
sured him. 
"You see,” he said, "you're invisible to 
people generally, but not to me, because 
I’m at present in exactly the same condi­ 
tion as you are. lf you’ll look closely 
you’ll see that I appear sort of shadowy. 
Other people can’t hear you talk, but I can 
—same as you can hear me.” 
Richard 
felt relieved. Together they 
walked on till the captain suddenly sug­ 
gested that they go to church. Richard 
made no objection, and presently they 
found themselves walking up and down the 
aisles of a popular church on upper 5th 
avenue, listening to the music and occa­ 
sionally addressing a remark to each other. 
The first time the captain spoke Richard 
started, feeling sure that people must hear 
bim. 
But as no one took any notice thi9 feeling 
gradually wore off, and when the singing 
ceased he suggested that, as he was a little 
tired, they should sit down. So they seated 
themselves on the steps of the altar, where 
Capt. Hart immediately fell asleep and 
snored quite as loudly, it seemed to Richard, 
as be possibly could when plainly visible, 
though no one else appeared to hear him. 
During the few weeks that followed, 
Richard and the captain went on many 
larks together. One day Richard had been 
to the riding school and was very tired. He 
satin his room idly thinking over his past 
life, especially that part of it which had 
been so diversified bv the use of the cap­ 
tain’s drug, when suddenly a suggestion 
came to him which caused him to start up 
in his chair and fairly gasp for breath. He 
sat and pondered long, aud at last arose 
with a determined expression on his face. 
"I’ll do it,” he whispered to himself. "I 
will have revenge, love, and happiness all 
acone stroke. Ifs a beastly thing to do; 
but after all I don’t really Kill him.” 
Seating himself at his desk, he rapidly 
wrote the following note, which he de­ 
spatched by a messenger: 


“D eax M r. R a d c liff* —I have come to believe 
that I misunderstood you lost summei— perhaps 
willfully; but we cannot be friends ugatu? Come 


and lunch with roe af noah tomorrow. Let ut at 
least talk it over. Faithfully your*, 
" R i c h a r d D t t o r d ." 
To this Mr. Radcliffe responded that he 
had long desired a reconciliation, and that 
he accepted Mr. Ufford’■ invitation with 
pleasure. Richard’s conscience smote him 
as he read this; but he stifled his better feel­ 
ings. and went to bed fully determined to 
carry out his plan so hastily conceived. 
Accordingly the next day the two gentle­ 
men lunched together at a fashionable res­ 
taurant near Madison square. 
Richard 
managed to drop one of the leaves among 
the parsley which garnished the crouse.and 
soon after had the satisfaction of seeing Mr. 
Radcliffe help himself to it. An instant 
later the knife and fork dropped on the 
table with a crash, and Mr. Radcliffe’s 
chair was empty. Richard oalmly finished 
his lunch and paid the hill. The waiter 
seemed surprised wfeen he came back and 
found one man Where ho had left two. 
"He’s gone on,” said Richard indiffer­ 
ently, noticing the inquiring look on the 
man's face. Then he went to bls room and 
thought the m atter over. 
Although he 
assured himself that he had not killed Rad­ 
cliffe, he had no sleep for many nights. 
For some weeks great excitement pre­ 
vailed among Radcliffe^ friends concern­ 
ing ills mysterious disappearance, and every 
effort Whs made to find some trace of him 
or of his body, but, it is needless to say, 
without success. Then every one forgot all 
about it; moat people, and especially those 
who were familiar with his rather careless 
habits, came to believe that he had fallen 
from a ferry boat or met with some similar 
accident. 
Ab tor Mrs. Radcliffe, she bore her loss 
well. 
Perhaps Richard’s constant atten­ 
tions and the manv little services be was 
able to render her, consoled her. At all 
events they were quietly married the fol­ 
lowing spring. During the ceremony Rich­ 
ard fancied that the invisible Radcliffe was 


that could be desired. The old lady started 
on a journey which she never finished, ana 
Richard was left in peace. She did come 
back, however, though he could not see 
her. 
Invisible to every one else, she wa* not 
invisible to the disembodied Radcliffe, who 
wa* sitting moodily on the front steps, with 
his head ob his hands, when the old lady 
arrived. Each seemed intuitively to know 
that the other was invisible before a word 
was spoken, and they fell into each other s 
arms and went silently. 
"You’re the first blessed soul I’ve been 
able to talk to for seven months,' sobbed 
Radcliffe. 
"Hush.” whispered th® old lady, "they’ll 
hear us.’1 
"Hear us? Not much," he answered. 
"I’ve shouted till I wa* hoarse, and shaken 
my fist in their faces a thousand times, ann 
they never paid the slightest attention. 
I 
tell you it’s horrible,” and he proceeded 
with a recital of his wrongs. When fie had 
finished, the old lady related herstorv, and 
seating themselves on the stair they con­ 
doled with each other. Aw they were talk­ 
ing. Richard, wearing a contented look on 
his handsome face, came slowly down stairs 
and passed between them, unconscious of 
tHeir presence, In the hall he met his 
wile. and putting his arm around her 
waist, he affectionately kissed her. 
"That’s it. now you see what I have to 
endure," moaned the unhappy man on the 
stairs. "That aud worse every day, and I 
can do nothing. Oh, surely I did not de­ 
serve all this,” and he fell to weeping again. 
It was a long time before Mrs. Denison 
could realize how completely she had disap­ 
peared. fib® would start whenever Rad­ 
cliffe spoke to her and it took some days for 
her to understand that no one else could 
hear him. But af length she became recon­ 
ciled, and. in spite of her wraih against Ly­ 
ford, a little pleased with tho Bullation. 
There was an air of novelty about it not 
altogether disagreeable, and it was a great 
comfort to her to be able to visit certain of 
her friends without their being aware of 
her presence: and manv were the ohoice 
hits of family history that she treasured up 
for future use. 
Radcliffe took no interest in this, how­ 
ever, hut continually hovered about his 
wife and Ufford in a pitiful state of mingled 
rage and despondency. 
For some months the situation continued 


HF, STOPPED ABRUPTLY, 


standing by his side and entering a silent 
protest against his outrageous act. But if 
so lie made no sign and everything passed 
off 
smoothly. 
The happy couple went 
abroad, and Mrs. Radcliffe’s house was 
closed—to all except her unfortunate hus­ 
band. 
Of the feelings of poor Radcliffe it is im­ 
possible to speak without emotion. W hat 
tears, what groans, what curses did he utter 
as he raced up and down the silent and de­ 
serted halls of his own home, utterly power­ 
less to interfere with the felicity of the 
enterprising and successful Ufford. or ins 
wife, who were travelling leisurely through 
Switzerland. 
Radcliffe made the same 
curious discovery as Ufford concerning his 
voice, which sounded plainly enough iu his 
own ears, but was inaudible to every one 
else, and of his ability to pass through 
closed doors. 
He spent much of his time wandering 
about tile streets in the vain hope that 
something would turn up to restore him to 
his natural self. He was often tempted to 
commit suicide. "But,” he would reflect 
bitterly, “I'm as goou as dead already, and 
as my body and clothes have entirely disap­ 
peared there doesn’t seem to be much left 
to work ou. 
He was horrified at first (though aware 
that lie was invisible) to find that when he 
stood before the glass no image was reflect­ 
ed. Alas, he could no longer see himself! 
"I wouldn’t mind that so much, though,” 
he would say mournfully, after a lout look 
at the polished surface of the mirror. “I 
wouldn’t mind that if any one else could 
see me; but this is so devilish lonesome.” 
Then he would think how Richard had sup­ 
planted him. and he would almost choke 
with rage. "Curse him I” he would scream. 
"Wby did he not m urder me outright? Oh, 
horrible, horrible!” 
Mr. Radcliffe'* position was certainly un­ 
pleasant and altogether his summer was a 
disagreeable one, 
In the fail Richard and his wife returned 
from Europe and settled down comfortably 
to housekeeping in Mrs. Ufford’aold home. 
Richard had long since given u p his barit- 
elor’s quarters and it seemed only natural 
that they should occupy the house, which 
offered every advantage, and which would 
otherwise stand empty, 
But it was not 
without some inward quakings that he 
prepared to take up his abode in bis wife’s 
house. He thought, and rightly too, that 
the disembodied Radcliffe probably wan­ 
dered about his old home, the scene of so 
many bygone joys, aud sorrows too, for 
Radcliffe’s lite had not been all sunshine. 
and Richard longed to see him. But this 
desire never reached a point whore lie seri­ 
ously contemplated seeking such an inter­ 
view. 
No; his disappearing days, he told him­ 
self, were over, and strong as his curiosity 
was the thought of Radcliffe’* probable re­ 
proaches kept him from gratifying it. But 
lie found himself often thinking of Rad­ 
cliffe, aud how at that very moment the un­ 
fortunate man might be shaking his im­ 
potent fist and hurling unheard curses at 
him from the hearth-rug. Richard'* moral 
nature must hare been in a sad state at this 
time, since he never felt a pane of remorse 
for what he had done. On the contrary, he 
seldom thought of Radcliffe^ dreadful 
plight without smiling: aud all in connec­ 
tion with his act that troubled him was Hie 
dread that Radcliffe would by some means 
succeed in making his presence known. 
H eknew thia fear was absurd, for he re­ 
membered how utterly unable he had been 
to make himself felt or heard while he was 
invisible: but still for some week* it wor­ 
ried him. As time went on. however, and 
lie became more accustomed to the house 
and furniture and surroundings, this feat­ 
ure tv Jess, aud before many months had 
passed entirely left him. 
Richard, in spite of all that he had gained, 
was not perfectly happy. The presence of 
his wife’s motlier was a constant thorn 
which grew worse daily, till at last he de­ 
termined to ria himself of her as he had of 
her unfortunate souin-law, 
It fell out 
about this time that she announced her in- 


“ y o u’r e t h e f ir s t b l e s s e d so u l—” 


tention of visiting some relatives in the 
country, and asked to have a lunch pre­ 
pared for her in case she became hungry 
during her journey, 
Here was Richard’s chance. Hastily slip­ 
ping into the kitchen when the cook was 
engaged in arranging Mrs. Denison’s lunch, 
lie sent her oat on some trifling errand and 
placed between the slices o f every sand­ 
wich one of those fatal leaves which the 
captain had given him. The result was all 


unchanged. 
Radcliffe daily grew mere 
bloodthirsty as tie silently flitted from room 
to room, till the sight of Richard’s happi­ 
ness drove him from the house. The old 
lady. too. was becoming restive and im pa­ 
tient for a change. Even the pursuit of gos 
sip under tho peculiarly favorable circum­ 
stances had lost its charm. This was no 
doubt largely due to the fact that she had 
no one with whom she could share her *^ 
crets, exoept Radcliffe, who surlily refused 
to listen. 
But a change was at hand. One afternoon 
about 4 o’clock Radcliffe was sitting on his 
doorstep, talking to Mrs. Denison, who stood 
on the pavement below, invisible of course 
to every one but each other. Suddenly 
Radcliffe started to his feet, for coming 
along down the street was a form which he 
quickly saw by its shadowy and unsubstan­ 
tial appearance was in fhe same invisible 
condition as his mother-iu-law and himself. 
The stranger, a large, stout man, saw them 
aud stopped. (Raring. 
"Hullo!” he Bilim “How the deuce did 
you get in this state?” 
"That’s it.” replied Radcliffe, bitterly. 
"How did we? But here we are, and here 
I’ve been for more than a year,—and what 
wouldn’t I give to be out of ill” he added 
hopelessly. 
“Well.” said the stranger, "perhaps I can 
help you. My name is Bart. Capt. Thomas 
Hart, late of rem , and as far a* I know I 
am the man who discovered the stuff you 
must have taken to make you invisible. 
B u t-” 
Radcliffe, who had boon listening im­ 
patiently. now broke out: 
"For the love of heaven, if you can get us 
out of this fix, don’t stand there talking; 
my God. do something!”' And as the recol­ 
lection of all that he had suffered swept 
over him he fairly danced with rage. 
"(lo cany.” replied the captain, seating 
himself on the steps, “hirst, tell me how 
you ever got in this condition, and then 
perhaps I may ii® of service to yon, torso 
far as I know there’s only one way for you 
to come back to life, so to speak, and I ani 
about the only man that knows it.” 
So the two unfortunate creatures poured 
out their tales of woe into the captain's oars, 
occasionally interrupting each other 
in 
their eagerness. The wealth of detail of 
wtaieh the old lady delivered herself was 
little short of marvellous. But when Rad­ 
cliffe mentioned Richard Ufford as the 
author of their misfortune the captain gave 
a prolonged whistle, then slapped his thigh 
and burst into a roar of laughter,which, bad 
it been audible, would have startled tile 
residents for blocks. 
"I’m sure I don’t see anything amusing in 
that ” Raid Radcliffe peevishly. 
"Of course you don’t,” assented the cap­ 
tain, and then he broke out afresh. 
Pres 
etitlv recovering himself he continued: 
"Why, I gave Dick I fiord the stuff m at has 
played the deuce with you myself. I told 
him ho could have no end of fun with it, 
and it seem* he has. Oil. this is rich.” and 
he went off lute another fit of laughter. 
“Well," lie H i d . us ho ugain recovered 
himself and rose to his fcot, "you couldn’t 
expect roe to go back on a friend, but I pity 
you: indeed I do. ami nobody can ever say 
that Capt. Tom Hart has no feelings :so 1 11 
tell you this m uch: 
Tho stuff Dick Ufford 
fed you was the leaf of a plant I found in 
South America. If you eat the root of that 
same plant it will bring you back to the 
world again. The next thing is, of course. 
to get the root: but I must be going. 
Good 
day.” 
Radcliffe and Mrs. Denison looked at each 
other in dismay, 
"The hateful m an!” exclaimed tho old 
lady. “Never mind, Theodore,” she con­ 
tinued resolutely. 
"He told the truth : the 
next thing for unto do is to find that root. 
and I mean to do if.” 
But Radcliffe only sighed as he slowly 
followed her through the closed door and 
into the house. 
Tho captain leisurely took his way down 
the street, his mind full of what ho had 
just heard. 
"Dick Ufford a rascal." ho 
mused to himself. “I can scarcely believe 
it. How utterly unlike the Dick I knew 
years ago, Wonder what I’d better do.’ 
Go and see him : th at’ll bo wisest.” 
At the first opportunity Captain Hart, in 
his proper body, called at Richard’s house 
and was shown into the study. Mrs. Deni 
son and her son-in-law silently entered the 
room and seated themselves on the sofa. In 
a few minutes Richard appeared and greeted 
the captain effusively, but with a certain 
nervousness in his manlier that was verv 
amusing to his visitor. After the first salu­ 
tations were over, and as they seated them 
selves, the captain said: 
“I have been away, you know. Dick, and 
only came back a day or so ago. and your 
marriage was about the first thing I heard 
of.” 
“Oh.” returned Richard, glancing about 
him a little uneasily, "I have been married 
some time now. 
Mrs. Ufford—my wife— 
was left a widow a year ago this last sum­ 
mer, and our wedding took place the follow­ 
ing spring.” 
"Let me see,” said the captain slowly. 
"Radcliffe died or went off about the time I 
was here last year—just about the rime I 
f 
are you that disappearing plant, wasn’t 
t?” 
"Well. I—I don’t remember," replied Rich 
ard doubtfully. "Did you have a pleasant 
journey,captain?” 
"By the way, Dick.” remarked the cap 
tain, totally ignoring his friend’s question' 
"I suppose you haven’t any of that p l a n t 
left; aid you use it all yourself, or did you 
give the secret away?” 
"No, for heaven’s sake don’t let us talk 
about it,” answered Richard, looking around 
fearfully. 
"Why, what’s the m atter?” inquired Hart. 
"Nothing, nothing at all.” replied Rich­ 
ard, hastily. "I once had rather an uupleas 
ant experience with it. that’s all.” 
"Dick Ufford,” said the captain, pleas­ 
antly, "you’re a rascal. I know the whole 
story.” 
“It isn't true—It’s a lie! Who told you?” 
cried Ufford, springing to bis feet. 
“Sit down. Dick, my boy," said the cap­ 
tain. soothingly. "I didn’t mean to excite 
you: I shouldn’t have spoken so quickly, 
but you seem to have forgotten that lam 
fond of roaming about while I'm invisible, 
and what is more natural than that in Rome 
of my wanderings I should run up against-” 
"Great heavens,” gasped Richard, "you 
don’t mean to say you’ve seen him-^andthe 
old woman too1” 
"Yes,” replied the captain placidly "saw 
’em yesterday, and they seem to be a little 
bitter toward you.” 
“I suppose it’s all up with me.” groaned 
Richard, and he sunk into a chair. 
"Why, no it isn't," replied the captain, 


still smiling. “My moral nature rn av be a 
little twisted, but I don't propose to betray 
my fnemis." 
Richard wrung his visitor’s hand in 
silence. 
"But I made a blunder which I came bere 
now to correct," continued Captain Hart. 
' iv hon these people told me their story yes 
teruav it so worked on my sympathies that 
I told em what would bring 'em back 
again.’ 
Richard groaned, but risibly brightened 
as the captain went on: 
put I didn’t tell 'em where they could 
find It. and I came here to warn yon that 
von ha I better hide what you have if it 
isn t destroyed already." 
' Df Coilrse. of course." assented Richard 
quickly. 
I should have t h o u g h t of that. 
Here It s been lying in this box all summer. 
and they ve probably seen it a thousand 
times. 
..*1 
thundered Captain Hart. 
"Why 
did you speak? Are you insane? Dont you 
suppose they're both of'em here listening. 
and have already got half the root there is 
in the box? and taking up his hat the 
worthy captain stalked away In great 
wrath. 
Richard sat in his chair like one stunned, 
A 
moment 
later 
his 
wife 
entered 
the room 
As she closed the door behind 
her she Raid. "Richard, were you quarrel­ 
ing 
I thought I heard some loud talking 
just now 
Why, m r love, what ban hap­ 
pened 
How Tory pale you look!" and she 
went quickly to him. Richard pulled hlm- 
aalf together with an effort 
It is nothing," he said painfully, but 
wtm au attempt 
at playfulness. 
"My 
caller, an old friend, said something os he 
wept out that disturbed me, and —" 
Ire stopped abruptly, and following hts 
wLi J butled look hts oyes m et a sight 
which so filled him with horror that for a 
moment he could not move; for there, ill 
front <>* them and scarcely six feet away, 
slowly emerging from the gloom, could be 
Reeu tho waving and shadowy forms of Mrs. 
Denison and Theodore Radcliffe, the latter 
with pr o face and gloaming eyes more re­ 
sembling a fiend than a man. 
A wad of despair burst from Richard'* 
lins. J oaring himself from the arms of his 
wife. vim overcome bv the fright and 
shame of the awful situation, while not yet 
understanding It. sank swooning at hi* feet, 
he staggered to the table, and just as the 
two returning spirits emerged into theJull 
iFSP*1" . 
Bielr material tieing and Rad­ 
cliffe, with a snarl of rage and hate, sprang 
at his throat, he thrust a handful of the 
leave* into his mouth, and, flinging toe box 
containing all that. wa* left of the fatal 
root into the tire. he vanished forever. 


COOL H O M ES. 


H ow to M ake Y ourself C om fortable 
in H ot Ju ly W eath er. 


[G o o d Hou««k»eplng.) 
If you cannot go away for the summer, or 
even for a part of it, let the summer rest 
come Jato your own home, just where you 
are. During tile heat of the day close the 
blinds so as to keep out the burning rays of 
the sun. and hay* the most airy curtains 
you can aflord. 
I know a lady of refined taste, but slender 
pocketbook, who was three week* saving 
the money for scrim curtains for her dining­ 
room windows. She saved l l cents the first 
week, it cents the second, and 13 cents the 
third, having 33 cents, cost of AV* yards at 
« cents j.cr yard. She had no curtain pole, 
but an old broom handle with a tack in each 
end, resting upon two nails, took its place. 
Who put a hem in tho top of tho curtains 
just wide enough to slide over tile broom 
handle, and the effect was surprising. 
But sdine one asks, "How am 1 to keep 
my house cool when I hare such small 
rooms and m ust have a fire?” By an alco­ 
hol stove 
you can accomplish wonders 
with it. and see it all the family are not 
cooler for it. 
Study tho ventilation of 
your rooms. An awning over a very sunny 
window or door will add greatly to your 
comfort. A piazza chair and a hammock 
or a swing, together with a few vines, will 
make a charming place of your unused 
piazza, or even your porch. 
S 
nhst the other members of the house- 
d in your plans for family comfort and 
coolness, You will be surprised at the hap­ 
piness they will feel as from time to time 
they contribute their share, perhaps 
a 
quaint or rare fan, a Japanese screen or 
sonic Piece of bric-a-brac for "Home.” 
During the warm days try to have at each 
ileal one very tempting, cool dish. Fruit 
s best tor breakfast. Rice pudding, also 
.hose of tapioca or gelatine, which have 
>ecn set until very cold, are delicious. 
Decorated with dowers and green leaves 
the table 1r tar more attractive than if left 
unadorned. 
Have some flowers in each 
room if possible. 
It will rest you to look at 
them. 
Even a clean towel (if you have no light 
tidies) spread over the bright cover of the 
rocking chair, invites one to take a seat, by 
its very Kugc-estion of comfort and coolness. 
Make tho hest of what you have, and use 
everything to the best advantage. 
Let 
borne be just as cool and inviting as you 
can make it; and ere you are aware, sum­ 
mer with its warm days will have passed. 


GOOD REA SO N P O R R E S IG N IN G . 


BATHING SHITS. 


A P a sto r W hose Flock W an ted to 
Choose a W ife for Him . 
[Omaha Special in Clo be-Democrat.] 
Rev. G. IL Bcbnur, who for the past three 
years has ministered to the spiritual neces­ 
sities of the little church on North 18th 
street known as bt. Mark’s Lutheran bas 
res gned because his congregation would 
not permit him to choose a wife for himself. 
He selected for bis helpmeet a very good 
looking 
and 
estimable 
young 
lady 
of 
his flock named 
Nina L. Charles, 
but 
Rev. 
Mr. 
Bclinur 
had 
already 
been selected as a son-in-law by one of the 
mammas of his congregation, and when his 
engagement to Miss Charles was made pub­ 
lic, the disappointed mamma raised such a 
foment that a church meeting was called, 
at whioh a resolution was introduced to the 
effect that the pastor had not shown due 
respeot for the opinion of bi* people in one 
of the moat important concerns of life, and 
that the interest of both made hie resigna­ 
tion the only proper thing under the cir­ 
cumstances. The disturbers were unable 
to muster the necessary two-third* to carry 
their resolution, but Rev. Schnur handed in 
his resignation and induced his friends to 
vote for its acceptance. Ho says he will 
seek another vineyard. 


A C om forting N ight Cap. 
fTruoFieg.] 
“It ain’t everybody I’d put to sleep in this 
room,” said old Mrs. Jenks to the fastidious 
and extremely nervous young minister who 
was spending the night in B. at her house. 
‘This here room is full of sacred associa­ 
tions to me,” she went on; "my first hus­ 
band died in that bed with his bead on 
these very pulers, and poor Mr. Jinks died 
Bettin’ right in that corner. 
Sometime* 
when I come into the room in the dark I 
think I see him settin’ there still. 
"My own father died Jayin’ right on that 
lounge uuder the winder. Poor pa! be was 
a speerltualist, and he alius said he’d appear 
in this room again, after he died, and some­ 
times I’m foolish enough to look for him. 
lf you should see anything of him tonight 
vou’d better not tell me, for it'd be a sign to 
me that there was something in speeritual- 
ism. and I’d hate to think that. 
My son by my first man fell dead of heart 
disease right where you stand. He was a 
doctor, and there’s two whole skeletons in 
that closet that belonged to him, and a half 
dozen skulls in that lower drawer. 
"Well, good-night; and pleasant dreams.” 


T rick of an A rtful W om an. 
[Rehoboth Sunday Herald.] 
People who attended the weekly market 
in Contances. Franco, some days ago. were 
surprised to see a peasant woman offering 
for sale a horse which was tariffed at 4 
shillings. The woman was selling a dog 
for which she demanded £20. They thought 
she must be mad, and told her so. "Be that 
as it may." she said, “the man who 
wants to have the horse for 4 sniffings, 
must first take the dog at £20." A purchaser 
eventually secured the two. aud afterwards 
w-ould have the explanation. It transpired 
that the deceased husband of the artful 
peasant woman had instructed her iu his 
will to sell his dog and his horse. The 
price of the dog was to be hers, and that 
of the horse she was to pay over to the 
family. 
H ow to M ake Ice at Home. 
[Colliery Engineer.) 
In view of the threatened ice famine the 
following recipe for homemade ice may be 
found of use: Take a cylindrical vessel and 
pour3Ve ounces of commercial sulphuric 
acid and 1*4 ounces of water into it. and 
then add one ounce of powdered sulphate of 
soda. In the centre of this mixture place a 
smaller vessel containing the water to be 
frozen: then oover the vessel, and. if possi­ 
ble, revolve the whole with a gentle mo­ 
rion. In a few minutes the water in the 
small vessel will be converted into ice. 
The same mixture can he used a second or a 
third time for making a block of ice. The 
operation should, if possible, be performed 
in a cool place—in a cellar, for example. 


A D au g h ter of th e Period. 
[Grip. J 
“Did Mr. Granderson—er-speak to you, 
papa?” 
"Yes ; he said that he had asked you to 
marry him, and you bad consented; and 
then toe wanted my permission.” 
"And what did ygu *ay, papa dear? You 
consented, of course?” 
"No. I told him if you had said ‘yes. 
that settled it. And anything I might say 
or do wouldn t make the slightest differ­ 
ence.” 


Gowns in which Beauty Dis­ 
ports Itself 


While Seeking tho Sad Sea Waves or 


Sitting en the Silvery Sands. 


London Fashions in Mantles. Dust Cloaks. 


Visites and tho Like, 


HE sojourner at the 
seashore will find that 
tire bathing suit is 
one of the most im­ 
portant costumes of 
tire whole outfit. With 
the long skirts and 
other 
arrangements 
of full dress, one can 
aid nature or conceal 
hor unkind niggardly 
^ ness to a certain ex­ 
tent; hut the scant 
draperies of the bath­ 
ing costume are "trying” Indeed to tho 
average wearer, especially after they have 
been soaked through In the water and cling 
to tile figure, showing all it* faults and 
awkward lines while Impeding the swift 
rush to shelter which is the instinctive 
iuipulao on emerging from the water. Thore 
are in fact, if the truth be told, very few 
ladies who, oncoming fn m the bath, with 
garments sheathing the form, salt water 
trickling from the end of the nose aud every 
other convenient point and angle, hair 
utterly 
crimpiest! 
ami 
falling down in 
"strings,” who are not more suggestive of 
hous caught in a shower than anything 
else. Everybody knows bow a wet hon 
looks. 


tlon is a necessity of a well-appointed cos­ 
tume. It covers the form and short skirts 
beneath while going to the water, and is of 
especial service in emerging from the briny, 
when it protects (rom chills and allows one 
ODD 
ITEMS. 


ON TH® WAY TO THE SHORE. 


It follows, then, if one would indulge In 
the exhilarating and health-giving bath, 
that it is one’s moral duty to have the bath­ 
ing snit as pretty as possible. 
The French women understand this to per- 
faction, and their bathing costumes are 
models of beauty, made in the gayest of 
colors and in designs whioh emphasize the 
beauty and attractiveness of the figure. In­ 
deed some of their costumes are so elaborate 
as to suggest a revision of the old nursery 
rhyme so as to make it read: 
“Mother, may I go out to swim?” 
“Oh! y*i, my darling daughter; 
Put on your prettiest bathing dress 
Anti don’t go nuar the water." 
There are no specially striking features 
in the bathing 
dresses of this season. 
I ight wools in bine. red. green, etc., con­ 
tinue to be the leading materials used, jer­ 
sey cloth being an especial favorite. The 


a n y , S tr ip e d M a te rie l* 
are often combined with plain goods so as 
give very bright effects. All striped goods 
are to he avoided, as they give one too much 
the appearance of a sea monster in the 
waves. 


READY FOR THE DIP. 


Two French designs given with this may 
be suggestive to our readers of pretty 
costumes of Route manufacture. The first 
is of striped red and white jersey cloth, with 
a plastron of dark crimson and a white sash. 
Tiffs can be made up. oI course, In any colors 
preferred. 
The second costume is of blue and white 
wool combined, the plaited front, short 
puffed sleeves and sash being of white. 
The other illustration shows a plainer 
dress of dark red and blue wool serge, 
trimmed with white mohair braid. The 
point to be noticed about this last cos­ 
tume is the plain, substantial serviceable 
ness and the scant amount of materia! 
used. We no louger find in bathing suits 
the full Turkish trousers coming to the 
ankle, which our mothers were wont to 
wear. The fac[ is that most of our sensible 
athletic modern girls go into the water to 
swim. and they have discovered that they 
cannot do this easily if 
impeded and 
weighted down by a great quantity of cloth 
made heavy by being saturated with sea 
water. So the sensible suits of the day have 
plain close trouser* to the knee, tunics 
above, belted, and very scant in the skirt, 
with stockings if preferred. 
lf the hair must be protected it is covered 
with an oiled silk cap tvbich is in turn con­ 
cealed by a gay silk handkerchief tied on in 
fisherwoman style. Or a large bat may be 
used instead. 
The nicest bathing shoes I ever saw were 
shown me at Tuttle’s the other day. They 
are low slippers, crocheted just like bed­ 
room slippers of rather coarse macrame 
cord fastened to a flexible rubber sole with 
an inner sole of cork. They were all of 
creamy white, but thecord aud little tassels 
which were run in beneath the scalloped 
edge to draw the shoe snugly about the 
foot were of colors to suit the wearer or to 
match individual costumes. These shoes 
fit the foot perfectly, and may be as small 
and dainty as possible, affording a marked 
contrast to the clumsy canvas shoe of yore. 
The bathing wrap shown in the illustra- 
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to present a perfectly respectable, nay, even 
charmingly attractive exterior before tho 
gaze of tho on-lookers. Tins wrap is easily 
made, and for it striped Turkish towelling, 
gay striped* flannel, or some plain color as 
dark blue lined and trimmed with red may 
bo usou. 
J ran K incaid. 


FR O M LO N D O N . 


T he S tylish M antles, "D u st-C lo ak s” 
and W rap s of th e Season. 
The regular London correspondent of The 
Cloak. Suit and 
Ladies’ Wear Review, 
“Coralla do Lorraine.” writes that many of 
the mantles and cloaks most fashionably 
worn this month are of shapes and math 
rials that will be in as great demand in the 
winter and even next spring. 
Novelties are constantly appearing, but 
many are as experiments only, and though 
they are often eagerly purchased by inex­ 
perienced buyers simply because they are 
“novelties,” they never become fashion­ 
able. 
Any descriptions and details given in m r 
I.ondnn letters may bo implicitly relied bn 
a* being taken from tho "confections” of 
Hie most celebrated makers of such gar­ 
ments, and having been chosen from amoug 
tim many by those who really eire the 
stamp or "fashion" to anything they select. 
The mantelets of the (lay are high ou the 
shoulder* and cut square above the waist 
at the back and sides, tho fronts long and 
straight lf of silk or velvet; if of lace they 
are frilled and end with a flounce, This is 
a tritle newer than the tassel-shaped front. 
Most of these little mantles are made of 
Lyon* guipure insertion with raised designs 
or of embroidered tulle separated by bands 
of ribbon or velvet the same width. Green 
velret has been exceedingly fashionable 
for mantles either long or short, and 
trimmed properly with embroidery of 
beads, or silk 
and tinsel In guipure 
designs, 
in 
shaded 
greens 
or 
orien­ 
tal 
colorings. 
My readers may safely 
count on green velvets thus elegantly 
trimmed 
being 
one 
of 
tho 
leading 
styles this winter. A cloak of thischaracter 
is now being embroidered by hand for a 
Russian princess; the shape is called “Ma 
gioian Redingote.” The whole border of 
the cloak and a wide band en the ends of 
tho sleeves is embroidered. The bodice has 
tho shoulders covered with embroidery, 
forming a point between the shoulders at 
tho bank and ending in points at the waist. 
Redingote* this shape are to be very fash 
ionabloTn velvet and many ether materials 
of less expensive quality; the fronts .and 
sleeves are always lined with silk, aud ithis 
is generally “shot,” L e.. of two changing 
colors. 
Jackets are more fashionably worn than 
“visites,” and are much more advantageous 
to a good figure. The material will be very 
rich corded silks. The “Ottoman” poplin 
is a favorite for the purpose. Tho fitting 
waistcoat looks well in this case of plain, 
rtob silk. suoh as velonttne or pean de sole, 
embroidered With silk and Waffs, or a little 
metallic cord or fine 
braid introduced. 
When the jaoquette is of velvet the waist­ 
coat should be of u h brocade. 
An elaborately elegant mantle shown me 
lately was of brown velvet, shaped to the 
front and back of the figure, ending at the 
waist at the back, and having square ends 
half down the skirt in front. Ii was 
trimmed ecru colored guipure and passe 
m entene beaded old gold and bronze, the 
open work of tho guipure placed on gold 
braid. A large mantle also forming part of 
the trousseau of the same friend, a "great 
lady," who would not like me to mention 
her name, was a long redingote of gray 
siclllenne with raised velvet flowers in 
shaded grays. The trlmmings!wero passe­ 
menterie in lace designs beaded In steel. 
These mantles will tie just as fashionable 
and suitable for carriage and visiting wear 
in the winter as they are now. 
Tho "Recamier” is one 
of the 
last 
novelties In large cloaks—“mantes.” as they 
fire called in Baris -and will be vary fash 
onabie through the autumn 
In its present 
Siaterial, namely, shot silk, there is po 
oubt of the shape lasting through the 
winter, when the Knot silk will be used as 
lining and covered by some soft woollen 
material. 
I he cloak is gathered at the 
throat, drawn in at the waist amt has full 
length loose sleeves, either “angel” that is. 
pointed like wings -or “judge,” with square 
ends. Either of thffse styles may be onen 
to the armhole, or to the bend of the arm 
only: the favorite colors are tho “gorge 
pigeon,” I. e., the beautiful blending of bino 
and green of the pigeon's throat violetand 
green, red aud green, apricot and rose. 
In jackets for young girls, sailor .jackets 
of cream, red. navy blue, or ivy-green chev­ 
iot, are chosen for children from 7 to 12 
years old; from that age to 17, jackets of 
fine cloth, with fitting packs and loose or 
open fronts, are much worn. 
They are 
lined with light-colored silk, and trimmed 
with a galloon, woven in gold and the color 
of the cloth; this is sewn under the edge, 
and turns down with the collar. The large 
cloak of light woollen.fitting to the waist at 
the back and loose In front, with or without 
long sleeves. Is worn by girls of any age. 
amlwill continue to be so In colder weather, 
when they will he lined with fancy woollen 
made In thicker cloth. 
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M iss F an n y R ice’s P references R e­ 
g arding Silken T ights. 
[New York Star.) 
“I don't mind it much, now that I have 
become accustomed to wearing knicker 
hockers on the stage. Bat. of course, I 
much prefer to wear dresses on the stage. 
But. then, you know. I am playing a boy’s 
part in 'The Brigands,’ and must dress ac­ 
cordingly. 
The 
knickerbockers 
are 
much 
preferable 
to 
tights. . which 
the 
character 
originally 
called 
for, 
When the plates were first shown to mo, 
and I was asked to play the part which I 
now have in ‘The Brigands,’ I refused, be­ 
cause the part called for tights. Mr. Aron­ 
son was very anxious that I should create 
tho part, and when I told him my objection 
ho said I might wear knickerbockers. So I 
consented. I don’t know as the knicker­ 
bockers are much better than tights, still I 
like them better and feel much better than 
I should in bare tights. 
"I have played boy parts before, but have 
always worn oauta. I used to sing "Pretty 
as a Picture’ in boy’s clothes, as a little 
specialty at benefits, and was always very 
successful with it. I made up as a little 
ragged bootblack, sung the song. and be­ 
tween the verses I did a burlesque dance. 
About four or five vears ago I did this little 
specialty for tho first time in Baston. It 
was at one of the Elks’ entertainments at 
the Park Theatre. On the house programme 
it was simply announced that Miss Fanny 
Rice would sing Aimee’s ‘Pretty as a Pic­ 
ture.’ 
There was no intimation to the 
audience tbat I was about to make a 
D ^ ' and startling departure from the ordi­ 
nary rut. Bo, when I made my appearance, 
costumed as a street gamin, to do this 
Channing little song and dunce that had 
aiwav* been associated with a pretty dress, 
graceful dancing, etc., a dead silence fell 
upon the bouse. Looks of astonishment 
were exchanged aud programmes were 
eagerly scanned to see if anything had been 
changed. I had no reception, and I was not 
a little frightened and abashed at what I 
had done. The moment I began to sing the 
audience recognized me, and caught the 
spirit of my impersonation, and would not 
be satisfied until I bad responded to seven 
encores. 
"An 
amusing little incident occurred 
while I was standing in the entrance wait­ 
ing my turn to go on. I was on the stage 
manager’s side, and noticed that the gentle­ 
man who was acting as stage manager for 
the Elks’ benefit-h e was a prominent mem­ 
ber of the lodge -was looking in my direc­ 
tion in anything but a pleasant manner. 
i 
le soon came up to me and demanded to 
mow what I was doing in here. 
By ‘in 
here' I supposed he meant in the first en­ 
trance. and I replied that I could get a bet­ 
ter view of thestage there.butif I was in his 
way that I would leave. *\V bo let you in .” he 
nextuemanded. 
I saw atone® he thought 
me some little boy who had stolen his way 
in. unknown to the doorkeeper, aud I made 
up my mind to keep up the delusion 
So I 
meekly answered that I was passed in by 
the doorkeeper. 
He became very angry, 
and ordered one of the stage hands near by 
to ‘throw this little ragamuffin out.’ The 
stage hand said to him: ’Why, don’t you 
know who that is? That is Miss Rice.' 
Well, you never saw a mau so taken back 
in your life. 
“I much prefer skirts to boy’s clothes, 
however. They are easier to dance in and 
more agreeable to me in every way.” 


A store In Atlanta, Ga., has been built 
entirely of paper. 
lebanon, Penn., boasts a cat that has 
raised a family of CH kittens. 
The diugglsts of Charleston. S. C., refuse 
to put up Dr. McDow’s prescriptions. 
A man attempted to drown himself in a 
watering cart in New York on Friday. 
A Chicago baby that was born July 4 h*l 
I eeu christened Gloria Columbia Ottofy. 
A catfish with a silver spoon In its stom­ 
ach was caught near Parkersburg recently. 
A man in Indiana has applied for a pen­ 
sion because beglew baldheaded in the war. 
There arn 342,000 miles of railroad in 
operation in tim world, of which 181,000 
are in America 
John Hamilton, who died recently in Pe­ 
oria. officiated as a notary public at tho first 
marriage in Chicago. 
Hhode W’eimar of 
Shelbyville, 
Ind.. 
caught a tliree-pound black bass the other 
day. and found in it a silver quarter. 
Guthrie, with its suburbs, has now 15,000 
inhabitants, six banks, eight newspapers, 37 
lumber yards and hundreds of stores. 
The hottest weather ever known in tho 
United (States was felt at Phrenix, Ari. in 
Jitue, 1883, when the thermometer marked 
U n . 
A travelling electric light has proved 
quite successful in Germany. 
The whole 
outfit complete for service is carried in one 
vehicle. 
A horse over lo hands high. and weighing 
2300 pounds, was shipped from Myerstown. 
Penn., recently. 
The purchaser will put 
the animal on exhibition, 
A Decatur (Mich.) shoemaker evaded the 
fire limits ordinance by constructing a shop 
on wheels, and it now reposes serenely 
within the proscribed territory. 
A Bellaire man who sent 50 cents to a 
New York firm for “an easy method of get­ 
ting rid of debts,” received by return mail 
the laconic advice. “Pay them .” 
There is a man living in Newfield, N. Y.. 
who is over 70 years old and has nearly 
always lived in sight of a railroad, but hag 
never ridden on the cars in his life. 
W holesale merchants in Cincinnati have 
started a fund to simply their county cus­ 
tomers with railroad tickets. 
Ten mer* 
chants have subscribed 15000 each. 
In a St. Louis hospital a man had a dream 
which covered 10.000 miles of travel and 
six months’ time, vet he was only a m inute 
and a half covering the whole business. 
The lady clerks in the Philadelphia post 
office have a lunchroom on the second floor. 
They entertain two or three cats sent from 
Virginia, which were brought Norfh iu 
mau bags. 
A Huntington on per says: There are vil­ 
lages in this county of 200 or 300 inhab- 
ilants where it would be impossible to find 
a soul astir un Sunday afternoon. It is a 
universal custom to "nap.” 
An offensive trunk raised an excitement 
in the depot at New Oxford. Adams county, 
Penn,, a few days ago. On being opened it 
was found to hold ladies' wearing apparel 
well stocked with naphthaline to keep off 
moths. 
A “poverty society” has been started in 
Russia, the object of which is to popularize 
poverty amoug the poor, and to teach them 
that their lot is not one to be repined at, 
since the finest pleasures of life can do en­ 
joyed independently of money. 
From Norway we hear of a curious tele­ 
phonic experiment, 
where a 
physician, 
being a 
distance of 
IOO 
miles from 
home. talked to his dog, an English setter, 
through the telephone, tho dog showing his 
understanding by a series of barks. 
The most forgetful young man in Snyder 
county, Penn., recently went to town with 
his hest girt, and when the time came for 
his return, actually left without her. and 
proceeded several miles before he happened 
to think tie had forgotten something. 
A sea turtle lo feet long. five feet wide 
and weighing loon pounds 
was caught 
recently in a trap off South Harwich. Gape 
Cod. This monster Is estimated to he fully 
200 years old 
As it stands the distance 
between its fore flippers is over lo feet. 
A vest-pocket edition of the horse has 
been foaled in Hartford City. lad 
The 
mother i*e 2-year old Shetland pony. owned 
DV Harry B. Smith, president of the Ex­ 
change bank. The colt is 9 inches along the 
back, stands ti hands in height, and is lively 
as a cricket. 
A strolling Italian musician in Philadel­ 
phia has au improvement on the monkey. 
It is a parrot which sings operatic music it* 
a soprano voice that is heard for squares, 
and then collects coins from high window*. 
The bird can fly where the monkey woulti 
fail to reacn. 
Prof. Alexander Graham 
Bell’s cata­ 
maran home boat contains two spacious 
parlors, a big dining-room, billiard room 
and numerous bedrooms, besides bathroom ', 
kitchen, servants’ rooms. etc. It is propelle I 
by steam, with two screws, and makes 15 
miles an bour. 
Rev. Father Paquin of Ludington, M idi.. 
has his hands both full. Besides attending 
to the spiritual business of a big parish, he 
runs a barber shop. has a drug store on the 
other corner, owns a good farm, controls .it 
interest in a logging business and numerous 
other outside schemes. 
Caph Travers of the schooner Hester A. 
Seward, from the Bahamas, told a Baltimore 
reporter that just before he left the island * 
on July 4. the natives captured a shark 19 
feet long. When it was cut open a half- 
barrel or salt pork was fund intact iu its 
stomach, besides a number of other articles 
which the monster had swallowed. 
An artesian well in North Gity, a suburb 
of Bt? Augustine, Fla., is said to have the 
largest flow of any artesian well in tim 
world. It is an 8-Inch well, and its flow ex­ 
ceeds the highest expectations. From a 
measurement made by Dr. J, K. Rainey tho 
flow exceeds 8000 gallons per minute, or 
over 11,500,000 gallons every 24 hours. 
A marriage license was returned to the 
county clerk’s office today 
that was a 
beauty. The happy bride had pasted paper 
flowers all over it, and amid the flowers 
were such loving words as "Thiue always." 
"Ever thy love,” "Forget mo not.” ’’Your 
own true love,” etc. 
Deputy Daniels has 
been seasick ever since it came in.—[Indian­ 
apolis News. 
A justice of Logan township, Blair county, 
Pean., bas a perplexing case. A blacksmith 
built a wagon for another citizen, painting 
it brown, and refusing to change tho color 
to green. In the night the citizen entered 
the shop and gave the vehicle a coat of 
paris green. Early next morning the black 
smith’s cow, spying the verdurous tint, 
licked it off and died. The blacksmith now 
wants damages for his cow. 
An invention has 
been 
made which 
promises to revolutionize completely Hie 
industry of china decoration. By a process 
discovered by J. B. Bonnaud it is possible to 
obtain in a few minutes me same artist e 
effects which cost the haiid-painter on 
china days of labor. Landscapes, groups 
ot figures, aud portraits are produced by 
this means on vases, plates and plaques in 
their natural colors, even to the most deli­ 
cate shades. 
Tho most valuable book in the world is 
said to be a Hebrew Bible at the Vatican in 
Horne. In 1612 Pope Julius, then ingress 
financial straits, refused to sell it to a syndi­ 
cate of rich Venetian Jews for its weight in 
gold. The Bible weighs more than 325 
pounds, ana is never carried by less than 
three men. The price refused by Pope Julius 
was, therefore, about 8125,000. aud tbat, 
too, when gold was worth at least thrice 
what it is now worth. 
In 31 words how many thats can lie gram­ 
matically inserted? Answer, 14. He -aid 
that that that that man said was net that 
that tbat one should say: but that that that 
that man said was that that that man should 
not say. That reminds us of the following 
says and saids: Mr. B., did you say, or did 
you not say, what I said, because 0. said 
you said you never did say what I said yon 
said? Now, if you did say that you did not 
say what I said you said, thou what did you 
say?—[Chicago America. 
An interesting table exhibited at the 
Paris exposition shows the relative civil lo­ 
tions of the several countries from the post 
office standpoint, by showing the number 
of letters per capita passing through them. 
Great Britain leads with 4U per head. Aus­ 
tralia is next with 35. and Switzerland with 
30. The United States, Germanv and Hol­ 
land have 20 aud Belgium leads them at 25. 
The other countries of Europe gradually 
descend in the scale till the zero mark is 
almost reached in Russia, which reports 
only two letters a year per hoad. 
The citizens of Jackson Hill in Atlanta 
living along tho streetcar lines are iii astate 
of excitement. The cause of their excite­ 
m ent is a street car. It looks very much 
like aa ordinary street car. but when a mau 
with false teeth gets on he has to keep his 
mouth shut tight to keep from losing his 
molars. The car has one wheel that isjour- 
sided instead of being round, aud the sensa­ 
tion experienced on riding upon it is akin to 
that oue would feel in riding a mule with a 
wooden leg. 
The car is know n as the 
“bumpety” car. and nervous ladies are very 
much annoyed as it conies limping and 
bumping along the [street. 
Children aru 
gathered along the street to watch for Hie 
lame car. and rather than ride upon it Hie 
people will lose lo minutes to catch the 
next one. 


U ncle M o’s Philosophy. 
[Judge.] 
De mo’ locks aud keys the less honesty. 
De lieu flat won’t lay must mix wid de 
potpie. 
AI tab leksheu a-many wish dey’d sol’ dair 
vote. 
Yo’ runiytiz. may ache to’ bad, but yo* 
doau’ wan toe die. 
El de peacock cud s e e ’is feet he nebbah 
brag ob his tail. 
De ated'cine dat tas'es do wuss or Ii’blo 
toe do de uios’ good. 
Ef deux knew how high be cud jump he'd 
git in dat mender. 
W en a man or mad he dean’ membah dat 
dar or sich a t’ing es law. 
A-many dat er scan obah de notion of a 
abos’ w uJu’ know a ghee’ el day shod 
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LAKE-SPANGLED LANDS. 


Life 
In the Adirondack 
Mountains, 


hierh-pnced Brighton beach race course ret- 
ta,irant. 
Miss Hijrfifly reading label on b ottle)-O b , 
my favorite. Order another bottle. 
Mr. Hard luck (in a financial hole)—Oh. 
it's an a»cfuA<lay for favorites. You’d better 
take ale 
Hut I was writing of deer shooting- not 
dear eating and drinking that the sport is 
agitating to tile nerves ct the citizen I can 
relate for proof an incident which came 


THE HAREM 
mistake, or that the birds on the Scotch and 
English moors are less intelligent than their 
fellows .systematic observation there along 
a line of telegraph wires has shown that I 
_ _ _ _ _ _ _ 
gr- atdostructloncf bird lifogoeson through- ; 
out tho year, and that at certain seasons i . 
T . 
. 
• 
w i 
. 
m 
the roadside is literally strewn with the 
A g 
£ jX lS tS 111 X L ffV Pt 
IO* 
remains ot unfortunate grouse, black game 
° * ' r 
partridge, snipe and other birds. 
Every 
morning at dawn marauding bands of rooks 
come from toe lowland woods to feast on 
day. 


Where Tired 
Humanity Finds Real 


Enjoy se n t and Rest. 


The Romance of a Dear Deer Hunter at 


the Lake. 


[Copyright, ieee.) 


A d ir o n d a c k M ountains. July 26. 
N 
this 
lake- 
spangled land, 
with a girdle ct 
m o u n t a i n s 
chaining us in 
from the 
din 
and 
heat 
of 
crowded civili- 
cation, the lazy 
heart 
expands 
like a rose in 
June, for 
the 
air is as clear as 
a breeze off the 
open sea and as 
in s p ir in g as 
sparkling wine. 
C o m in g 
u p 
fr o m 
Platts­ 
burg 
through 
t h o s e 
r a m ­ 
shackle 
v i l ­ 
lages, smirched 
with 
the soot 
and clanging 
with 
the noise of iron 
m ills, a dread is likely to 
attack 
the 
doubting 
and strange traveller, for his 
imagination 
of clear, alluvial expanses 
is 
not fed 
to 
any 
great 
extent. 
The 
first naked hills of 
gray 
granite 
are 
not lovely, 
and 
the 
woods 
are dark, gaunt 
and 
ragged. 
But 
in the North woods, as in most moun­ 
tainous sections, one must penetrate far and 
dilligently. aud then of a sudden, when all 
seems dense and unprofitable, a marvellous 
view, a natural gem of the earth is dashed 
before-one’s eyes like a change in a stereo­ 
scope. As the stage coach careens round a 
sham turn of the road the glitter of roofs. 
the fair wave of lawns, the butter of leafy 
trees, and beyond, the shining surface of a 
lake, with the blue hills frowning their sfiad- 
owsdown upon it, aresprea I under the tired 
gaze, and immediate!* the delight of the 
Adirondack* is realized. Then if you come 


the dea l and flying, and the farmers and 
shepherds in tile regi n declare that more 
8 rome are killed annually by the telegraph 
wires than by all the sportsmen. 


PDRZLS O F C H E A P C A N D Y . 


A ll Sorts of D isease M ay be O btained 
From Im pure S w eetm eats. 
'('oilier*# Once a Week.) 
Candy shops spring up almost as rapidly 
as drinking saloons in our cities. Every 
crossroads country store has its jar of stony 
or crumbly 'sw eeties.” as our English 
cousins name them. The boy who supplies 


A Statue of lagers*!! in th* Laid of 


tho Pharaohs. 


A Look at Ramoses; a Word About One 


of His Descendants. 


[Copyrighted, 18S9, by Frank O. Carpenter.) 
Cairo, Egypt. 1889.—I have made today 
one of the greatest discoveries of modern 
passengers on outgoing and incoming train® j times. j ha Te unearthed the genesis of 


suddenly upon a fellow lazing back with a 
cigar in his mouth, and a girl with wild 
dowers in her hands, while the scent of the 
smoke and the perfume of the posies m ingle 
with the incense ol their lovemaking, you 
feel that you have surely got at some truly 
rural solace. 
One m ight as well try to comprehend 
England at a glance of London as to set 
down a picture of a soot out of these moun­ 
tains and let it stand for the whole. When 
we think of the hundreds of miles that a 
man and his guide may travel, carrying 
their boat from lake to lake, dining atone 
place, sleeping at another, and reaching 
miles beyond any habitation the ne .t day. 
w e understand what an unusual and im ­ 
mense region this wilderness is. The dif­ 
ferent phases of life and character of peo­ 
ple that find place here would also be diffi­ 
cult to concisely describe. In the summer 
tim e the invalid is scarcely discernible, not 
because of his physical attenuation, but be­ 
cause it is his custom to repair to a secluded 
camp, where with guides cooks, nurses, and 
the best of food from the city, he endeavors 
to impede the advancement of his disease. 
The hotels are filled with healthy, jolly and 
fine-looking 
people. 
Around the larger 
lakes, such as Upper and Ixiwer Saranac. 
Long lake, and St. Regis, there are camps 
that cost their owners thousands of dollars, 
where the advantages of isolation, of abso­ 
lute freedom from social restraints, and the 
romantic sensation of existing in a nomadic 
state slightly im itative of the original 
Americans, are combined with a luxury 
which could only find 
example in the 
drawing-rooms of these same people when 
they are at home. Probably the most exten­ 
sive camp in the mountains at this tim e is 
? 
hat of Anson Phelps Stokes of New York, 
t o< crimes an island on St. Regis lake and. 
to show how important it is. let it be said 
that Mr. Stokes has lo Adirondack guides 
in his employ, besides his kitchen servants 
and attendants, to care for the camp and 
the people in it. Other camps in this neigh­ 
borhood and elsewhere are of nearly equal 
pretensions. As you Heat by one of these 
fair spots it is bard to believe that the 
brown-throated girl, with the skin peeling 
from her nose, who stands in the boat­ 
house. rolling up her sleeves for a row 
on the 
lake, is 
the 
same fairv that 
whizzed in the dance at the Patriarchs’ ball 
last winter, arrayed in gauze, and looking 
as white and as frail as a lily. Occasionally 
we discover bow our girls store up that 
energy which is the wonder of the skeptic 
and the physician in January. It is just as 


under my notice a few days sine . 
A y. ling 
rn ai in camp o h a secluded lake was hunt­ 
ing the ri er that ran close bv. As motion­ 
less as a statue in the front ut the boat, with 
the bullseye lantern throwing its I ghtover 
bis head and his guide in the stern pad­ 
dling without the slightest noise — as is 
wholly necessary tho young bunter bad 
his eyes fixed on the shores for the unwary 
but sensitive deer. Suddenly he saw a ball 
of fire directly ahead of him. He raised 
his ride. and was about lo shoot, when his 
common sense reminded li m that no ani­ 
mal could have such an eye as that, Hardly 
had he lowered his rifle when a sharp crack 
pierced the air, the bint- rn over Ins In ad 
came down upon bim. and be was left in 
darkness. His guide called out. in language 
more eloquent than poetic, to whoever had 
fired that shot not to hie another, l he next 
instant a boat ran up alongside of the young 
man’s and in the bow of it ho discovered a 
fine-looking girl, with a a ket buttoned up 
about her ears, apeak cap pulled down over 
ber forehead, and a ride balanced across 
her knees. 
He langhe I at the idea of lier 
shooting the Isnt- rn off of his boat, but she 
w a s almost in hysterics 
I’m so sorry and ashamed.” she said, “I 
never shot a deer aud I suppos > I had the 
buck fever, and didn’t know a lantern from 
the moon. Can you ever forgive me. sir?” 
< if emir e she was gracefully forgiveu. 
"How did you find your way here?” asked 
the young man. 
"Oh. i ’m living at the little hotel down on 
Big Tupper Lake, and my guide brought me 
up tonight. My brother is going down the 
river and will meet me at the carry alter 
we have finished hunting.” 
"I think PII he down to the hotel tumor, 
row.” said the young man. who was quite a 
plunger. 
"But yon won’t tell on me, will you?” 
cried tho girl. 
"That depends,” replied the youth. 
The guides paddled the boats ahead in 
opposite directions. 
"Have you seen a deer tonight?” called 
back the girl. 
Yes. indeed ” was the reply, "I’ve seen a 
darling.” 
"Oh, pshaw!” was the response to this. 


with the daily papers, without which the 
patriot mind cannot enter upon the day’s 
action or tim iii- lit’s rest, deafens us on 
alternate rounds with laudation of "broken 
candy.” and lest son e wears 
traveller 
might escape temptation the news stands in 
every tation protrude a sly recommenda­ 
tion to ’ drop n nickel in the slotand receive 
a paekag of delicious bon-bons.” 
l>r. Edson emuerates 
among the sub­ 
stances added for .ncreasinu the weight ot 
candy "terra alba, kaolin (decompoi-ed feld­ 
spar , whiting, starch and ground quartz.” 
Among Hie coloring substances used to 
make our candy pleasant to the eye he 
gives arsenic, slm mium and lead. 
Adul­ 
terations for : ai or are managed by help of 
a distillation of "rancid butter, wood alco­ 
hol and oil of vitriol” into ’ essence of pine­ 
apple; also bv fusel oil and prussic acid.” 
while “a very fragrant, fruity essence may 
i e made of rotten cheese by treating it with 
oil of vitriol and 
bichromate of potash. 
Much of the cheap chocolate sold at corner 
i andy stores is mixed with clay, colored 
with burnt umber.” 


A N O TH ER B E L IE F K ILLED. 


The young man ie now down at the hotel 
every day. for, the girl who cam s near kff 1- 
ing him is the belle of the neighborhood. 
and they are bolding prolonged dialogues 
about deer hunting -or something else. 
Among these guides, whose services cost 
$3.50 and $4 a day. there are several of the 
finest examples of physical manhood that I 
have ever seen 
I do not exaggerate wIie i i ^ “” . 
ul^ on T y'T ow 
wfth 
I say that one young man in particular? 
ore a ra at P a u l S m ilh ’l 1= 
g lO 'OS. m e feni DletllS OI p u n ty . 


hard to comprehend that the white whisk­ 
ered old man. mounted on a donkey, is the 
venerable Prof. Deacons of Cornell Uni­ 
versity on a summer ourney of recreation. 
He conceives the surefooted donkey to be a 
■afer beast to ride than a horse, and what is 
beauty compared with safety? 
But the rough old camp, with its dried 
venison hanging alongside the fire, with 
the bean pot baking in the ground, the 
trout you have caught an hour ago sputter- 
t 
ug in the frying-pan. and the partridge you 
tave just Bbot roasting with a savory per- 
fume that is the Utopia of these woods, in 
ipite of its discomforts and inconveniences. 
Hut on the woody point id a lake that is 
shoot a m ile across, knowing that you, 
your grades and your clogs are the only 
tame animals within sound, that a fresh 
huck hangs by its hind feet at the hack of 
the camp, that the brook, whose song you 
can hear. is ’lashing with trout, aud that 
your dog. barking down by yonder stump, 
is calling you hr come and observe the 
beautiful partridges that he has sitting up 
before him amid surroundings of 
this 
sort your appreciation for the first fresh­ 
ness of life is bound to be invigorated, ii 
you are in anything near a normal con­ 
dition of mind and body. And it is exciting 
on a moonless night to be paddled up one of 
these narrow rivers, skirted with impene­ 
trable hushes 
and we rd 
with strange 
noises, watch mg for the dt er as he conies 
down to escape the flies and nibble the yel­ 
low lilies. 
, . ... 
But there is the higbestsort of civilization 
to be had at the hotels, at the highest prices 
too. 
I witnessed only yesterday the de­ 
spair of a young man who had come to the 
Adirondack* for a c h e a p vacation, but had 
peen charmed into asking a divine g in to 
aine with him. She was rolling up a bill of 
about $10. It reminded m e of this h i t of 
dialogue, which I heard last week at a very 


wh-'Se headquarters are at Baul Sm ith’s, is 
quite the handsomest fellow that could be 
made. By association with refined people 
he had acquired the manners of a gentle­ 
man. and his picturesque garb and his abil­ 
ities as a hunter and a guide make him a 
very romantic and theatrical figure. 
He 
wears a large, cartwheel hat with a bright 
silk handkerchief tied about it. a loose flan- 
nel shirt, and tight-fitting top-boots. He is 
about the same figure us John L. Sullivan, but 
his head is rem: rkahh beautiful. 
He has 
dark curly hair, his complexion Isa deep 
red, and his eyes are gray and gentle. He 
is known as the hest oarsman and fighter in 
the woods. 
A club man from New York 
took this handsome fellow down to New 
York a few seasons ago. and wherever he 
went the crowd stopped to gaze at him. He 
was photographed in his rough costume, 
and more than one woman iii New York 
still treasures) that picture. The best thing 
about thi - Adirondack Adonis is that he 
dislikes being an object of admiration, 
and some time ago 
he 
declared that 
henceforth 
he 
would 
guide 
only 
men and old ladies, as the young girls made 
him feel like a fool. and lie coulon’t lo his 
work with any effect. W hile thi., young 
man is reckoned the hest lighter in this 
section, and weighs considerably more than 
200 pounds, it is interesting to know that 
"Billy” Edwards of New York, a profes­ 
sional l’ghtw eiiht borer, was once brought 
up here, and, without knowing who lie was. 
our handsome friend Fred w illingly ac­ 
cented his invitation to put on the gloves 
with 
him. 
The 
simple, 
good-natured 
guides 
ranged 
theinseves 
about 
the 
boathouse 
at 
Tau! 
Smith's. 
ex­ 
pecting 
to 
see 
the 
little 
fellow 
from the city knocked into atoms. 
A more 
astonished set of men could not be found 
than they were when billy landed on the 
big fellow ’s neck and sent him in a heap 
down among the boats. 
Fred took off his 
gloves and said he was satisfied. When 
Billy Edwards was introduced as the former 
lightweight champion of America, he was 
looked on with more respect than if he had 
been president. 
Fred tells the story to 
every one and always laughs over it, his 
great voice sounding like a contented lion’s. 
There are pretty girls in the Adirondacks, 


T h e F ar-F am ed U pas T ree is, C om ­ 
p aratively S p eak ing, H arm less. 
[AU the Year Round.) 
Supernatural, almost diabolical influences 
are attributed to the famous upas tree, 
which, according to all accounts, is 
so 
deadly that if a hot wind passes over it an 
odor is carried along which is fatal to who­ 
ever breathes it. Old letters, written from 
Paris in ItD2 by "The Turkish Spy,” de­ 
scribe a plant cultivated in a garden in the 
city that blasts all that grows within IO 
cubits 
of its roots. They 
call 
it "Iii 
neighbor.” Ho declares that there was a 
withered circle around it. while the tree 
itself was green and thrifty. There is a 
tradition of a poison or uoas tree that grows 
iii the island of .lava. from which a putrid 
steam rises 
end 
kills 
whomsoever it 
touches- Foersch. a Dutch physician. 1783, 
says; ‘ Not a tree or a blade of grass is to 
be found in the valley or surrounding 
mountains. Not a I east or bird or reptile 
or living thing lives in the vicinity. On 
one occasion I GOO refugees encamped w ith­ 
in l l miles of it. and all but 300 died 
within two months.” 
The falsehood of this story is exposed by 
Bennett, who says; "The tree (upas), while 
growing, is quite innocuous, though the 
juice may be used for poison; the w id e 
neigh! orhood is most richly co' erect with 
vegetation; men may fearlessly walk under 
the tree and birds roost in its branches.” 
J arwin in his "Loves of the Plants,” has 
perpetuated Foersch s fable when he says: 
“On the blatted heath 
Fell Upas SIU, the hydra tree of death.” 
It is probable that the fable of the blighting 
influence of the upas tree bas been derived 
from the fact that there is in Java a sm all 
tract of land on which nothing can live. 
This is caused, not by the * fell upas,” but 
by emanations of carbonic acid gas, which 
are constantly going on. At the same time 
it is quite true that the juice of the upas is 
a deadly poison. 


A N T IQ U IT Y OF TH E GLOVE. 


A n Em blem of P ow er and of P u r ity , 
of D efiance and S u b jection . 
[Haberdasher.] 
No article of attire has more of interest in 
its associations and history than gloves: for 
while the interest attaching to most other 
garments has been mainly that of utility. 
to gloves has been attached a varied and 
wide-spread symbolism, giving them an ex­ 
alted place aud linking them with many 
curious observances, regal, ecclesiastical, 
military and social. 
The glove has been the emblem of power 
and of purity, of defiance and subjection. 
Lands aud personal property were once con­ 
veyed bv the delivery of a glove; the 
authority of 
Kings 
over provinces was 
attested by presenting a 
glove; 
kings 
invested barous with dominion by bestow­ 
ing on the favorite one of the kingly gloves; 
and manv ecclesiastical aud legal cere- 
white 


too. but they don’t grow there. 1>eing alto­ 
gether visitors, and it is funny to see the 
gazes of m Dea admiration and disapproba­ 
tion fixed by the natives on the imported 
specimens of feminine modishne-s. 
"What do you think of them " said a 
I-ewis county minister's w ile to her hus­ 
band, as they looked hack at a couple of 
New I ork girls. 
‘ Well. I’ve got to preach about them next 
Sunday,” he replied. 
K a h l u a . 


A Sister’s L ove. 
’Omaha World.) 
Bobby—Mr. Brown. I was behind the sofa 
in our parlor last night, and I think I under­ 
stood Marie to tell you she would lore you 
as a sister. 
Mr. Brown—Yes; that’s what she said. 
bobby—\\ ell. I’m her brother, aud all I've 
got to say is that if she doesn t love von any 
more than she does me you’re foolish to 
waste your money buying ice cream for her. 


U sed to It. 
[Epoch.] 
"Cholly, I—aw—saw 
you willing on 
3d avenue car the other evening.” 
"Vass. I’m going over, donoin rknow, and 
was getting accustomed to motion of the 
ship.” 
, 
_____ 


Birds and T elegrap h W ires, 
r Philadelphia Ledger.) 
It has been supposed that birds become 
accustomed to the presence of telegraph 
wires, and are careful to avoid them iu fly. 
mg, but it would seem cither that this is a 


The antiquity of gloves is very great: they 
doubtless antedate history, for the earliest 
literature alludes to them, and they have 
been known and worn from the earliest 
ages of which we have any knowledge. 
Homer, 
iii 
the 
"Odyssey.” 
des1 ri Des 
Laertes, the farmer-king. the father of 
Ulysses, 
in 
his 
retirement: 
"While 
gloves 
secured 
his 
hands 
to 
shield 
them from the thorns.” 
Nenophon jeers at 
the Fersians for wearing gloves as a protec­ 
tion from the cold; not only did they have 
umbrellas borne over them in summer, not 
being content with the shade of the trees 
and rocks, hut in the winter it is not suffi­ 
cient for them 
to clothe their 
heads, 
and their 
bodies, and 
their feet, but 
they 
have 
coverings 
made 
ct 
hair 
for their hands aud their fingers. 
In 
their earlier davs the Greeks and the 
Komans scornod such effeminacy, but at a 
later day. in the time of Flinv, the uncle of 
that lively historian is described as travel­ 
ling with an amanuensis "who wore glow s 
upon his hands in winter lest the severity 
of the weather should make him lose any 
tim e” in writing. 
From time immemorial the glove ha9 
had a legal significance in oriental countries 
in the transfer of property, just as the 
"God’s penny” was formerly used to "bind 
a bargain” iii the West. A disputed passage 
in the Old Testament -R uth iv,, 7 ami 8— 
reads; "Now this was the manner in former 
time In Israel, concerning redeeming and 
concerning 
changing, 
tor 
to 
confirm 
all things: a man plucked off his shoe 
and gave it to his neighbor; and this 
was a testimony in Israel. 
It is now com­ 
monly agreed by scholars that the word 
shes should Vie rendered glove, for in the 
Chaldaic paraphrase the word is rendered 
"the case or covering of the right hand.” 
and accenting this view' It appears that, 
among the Israelites the passing of a glove 
was the method of transferring property. 
Later the glove, as a pledge or emblem of 
conveyance, 
came into use among the 
Romans, whose ancient law beld property 
to have passe;* with its literal transfer, or of 
part of it. into tho hand of the purchaser; 
and the glove, doubtless as a matter of con­ 
venience. took the place of and symbolized 
this actual transfer. 


H ow to T e ll a G ood W aterm elon . 
[New York sun.) 
There are various ways of telling a good 
watermelon. Some people say they can. by 
pressing the sides together, hear in a good, 
sound, ripe melon a peculiar sound of crisp­ 
ness like that of celery. 
George Blank 
gives these directions: 
"Lay the melon on its back. belly up. You 
can tell the belly, because it is white, or of 
lighter color than the rest of the melon. 
Scratch the skin of the belly with your 
finger-nail, 
lf the skin is tender and the 
melon is yet firm to the pressure of the 
finger, so that you can w th difficulty pierce 
it with your nail, it is probably a good 
melon.” 


Dulness the Unpardonable Sin. 
[Epoch.) 
The first and most important requisite of 
a novel is that it shall be interesting. What­ 
ever else a novel may be. if it be uninter­ 
esting, it is a failure. The average novel- 
reader reads a novel for the sake of the 
story and f the story is not sufficiently in­ 
teresting to fix the attention of the reader. 
he will be apt to throw it down unfinished. 


T oo M uch Law . 
[Chicago Ledger.] 
"So you be studying law. .Jones?” "Yes.” 
"Like it?” "No, sir-reei” “How is that?” 
"Well. I’d read about half through Black­ 
stone.” "Yes.” “Had a book-mark to keep 
my place.” "I see.” "Som eone stole the 
book-mark. 
I couldn’t find my place, and 
had to go clear back to the beginning and 
lead the dratted hooa all over again!’” 


No E vident M otive, Either. 
[New York Sun.) 
B row n-It is a very strange thing about 
that suicide last night. No apparent mo­ 
tive can be found. 
Mrs. Brown—Was the poor man married? 
Brown-D idn ’t I just tell you there was 
no apparent motive. 


C o n s u m p ti o n S u r e ly Cured. 
To the Editor: 
Please inform your reader# that I 
have a poiiUvc remedy for the above-named disease. 
By IU timely use thousand# of hopelet# oaae# have 
have been perm anently oared. I shall be glad to 
*end two bottle# of my remedy free to any of your 
reader# who have consumption if they will tend me 
their express and P. O. address. Respectfully, T. A. 
Slocum, 14. C., 181 Pearl st., New York. 


Robert G. Inger oil, and I am able to prove 
that in the veins of “Infidel Bob" Mows the 
most aristocratic blood on the American 
continent. 
In the wonderful museum of 
Boulac at Cairo I find a statue of wood 
which is the perfect likeness of him, and 
the records show that this .statue is at least 
GOOG years old. It is of life size and its 
plump proportions, its sm iling face and 
bright ejres form a photographic resem­ 
blance to the Ingersoll 
of today, and 
there can be no doubt that in the trans­ 
migration of souls the man who today 
lectures on the mistakes of Moses knows 
whereof he speaks, and that his data were 
gathered on the ground, for he was here in 
Egypt more than 2000 years before Moses 
was born. He knows all about Abraham 
and .Jacob, for they came down into Egypt 
nearly 20 centuries before he watched the 
building of the pyramids. This Bob Inger­ 
soll of the past lived at the time that the 
greatest of pyramids was being built, and 
lie was such a prominent man at that time 
that the artists of the day considered it 
worth while to copy his form in wood. 
They did it well, too. and the work will 
compare with that of our best sculptors. 
The elder Bob has a staff in his hand, and 
his bright eves of rock crystal have the 
same honest look of his great descendant. 
He has short hair, and his fat, round head 
seems to be verging on baldness. His mouth 
is as pleasant as that which utters orations 
against the doctrine of brimstone damna­ 
tion, and his attire is that of his illustrious 
great great—of his lnoth great grandson, 
when having read a chapter in his ShaKe- 
spearian Bible and sung one of Burns’ 
poems for a hymn, he disrobes his portly 
form, and clad in his innocence and nightie 
he gets ready for bed. The statue was 
found in the tombs at Sakahra or old 
Memphis, near Cairo, and it stands in com­ 
pany with some odd hundreds of mummies 
in this greatest 
VI ii v e n in o f E g y p t i a n A n t i q u i t i e s . 
The museum of Boulac has been greatly 
increased in size within a few years, and 
there is no place like it in which to study 
the Egypt of the past. There is room after 
room walled with the collins of these mon­ 
archs of thousands of years ago. and in other 
mummy caskets the bodies embalmed are 
exposed to view. 
I looked a long time 
today upon the face of King Rameses, who. 
it is supposed, went to school with Moses. 
The face, though black, was wonderfully 
lifelike, and the teeth shone out as white 
as when he brushed them after his morning 
tub, som ething like 4000 years ago. 
I 
noted the silky, fuzzy hair over his black 
ears, and 
longed for 
a lock of 
it for 
my collection of relics. 
The dead past 
became wonderfully real; in looking at an­ 
other box in which a mummied princess of 
about this tim e lay with the mummy of hor 
little baby who was not many days old. in 
the coffin b side her, and when I saw the 
jewelry of gold bracelets of the same pat­ 
terns which our belles now wear in Wash­ 
ington and New York, and of the earrings. 
which are quite as beautiful as those made 
by Tiffany, the dry bones began to move and 
the pickled flesh resumed its tints, and I 
could see that human nature was the same 
six thousands years ago as it is now. and 
that these people of the past had the loves 
and hates, the troubles ana the vanities of 
the world of today. The food shown in 
another case, as taken from these tombs 
brought their very stomachs back to life.and 
I wondered what Rameses took for the colic 
and whether (Jueeu Akhotunu, who lived 
before Moses, and who now lies here, had 
the hysterics. I noted the flowers which 
were mit in another mummy case beside a 
king, and I could not reconcile the beauti­ 
ful teeth and the fine intellectual faca of 
King Seti, whose daughter is supnoseil to 
have found Moses in the bulrushes with 
the fat, bloated fingers, which show that he 
had the gout. There was good living in the 
davs of the Israelites in Egypt as there is 
today, but it was then as now. only the rich 
had the fancy cooks, and the poor ate the 
scraps. In the tomb of Ti. near Memphis, I 
saw wall after wall in chambers of granite 
away down under the lands of the desert. 
These walls are covered with painted pic­ 
tures of the life of the time, when the tomb 
was msade. 
'D i u r n a l# -ti 
o f Y e a r * 
B e f o r e C h r i s t , 
and among these pictures I saw that pate de 
foie gras was one of the dainties of that 
time. The feeding of fche geese by stuffing 
them with food to enlarge the liver is there 
faithfully pictured, and the eggs, mum­ 
mied chickens and other dear departed 
delicacies, which are found in the pyramids 
aud tombs, show us that the people of the 
past have not suff ered, and that they knew 
how to en>oy life quit* as well as we do. 
I have paid my second visit to the pyra­ 
mids during the wast week, aud I find these 
great piles of stone unchanged. The same 
gang of Bedouins surround them today as 
preyed upon me when I paid my first call 
on the Sphinx, eight years ago. and the 
eternal cry of backsheesh! 
backsheesh! 
backsheesh! still sounds out upon the air of 
the desert in which they are located. I 
climbed to the top, assisted by three Arabs, 
and I penetrated the gloomy recesses of the 
interior and attempted to take photographs 
of the king and queen chambers by flash 
lights. 
The p ramid which I 
climbed 
covers 13 acres of ground, and it was at < ne 
time higher than the Washington monu­ 
ment. 
it has in the past been a quarry, 
from which Cairo has drawn the stones for 
much of its building, and there is still 
enough left to make more than 800 Wash­ 
ington monuments. 
The Sphinx is now 
well pulled out of the sand, and there are 
iron cars at its base, ready to be used for 
further excavations. It has put on a new 
aspect within the last few years, and it 
seems bigger, more sombre, and more won­ 
derful than ever. Its face is that of a re­ 
markably good-looking negro girl, and it is 
saia that its complexion was originally of a 
beautiful pink. All of this pink has been 
now' ground away by the sands of the 
desert, which have for more than 6000 
years been showering their amorous kisses 
upon it, and all that is left is a little red 
paint 
just unaer 
the 
left eye. 
The 
Sphinx 
is 
the 
oldest 
woman in the 
world, 
and 
it 
is 
painful 
to 
think 
that 
even 
she 
is 
addicted to rouge. 
She is certainly big enough to know better. 
Her head alone is so big that if you would 
build a vault the size of a parlor 14 feet 
square and run it up to the height of a 
three-story house it would be just large 
enough to contain it. and if even though you 
measure six feet in your stockings and had 
arms as long as those of Abraham Lincoln, 
stood on the tip of this old lady’s ear. you 
could hardly touch the crown of her head. 
I rode on a camel the quarter of a mile 
between her and the pyramids, and the 
Bedouin who owned the beast grew quite 
confidential in telling me of his property 
and his family affairs. He said he lived 
near the pyramids and that be had just 
married a new wife, who was as beautiful as 
the sun aud as graceful as a camel. He 
invited me to go and see him at his home 
near by. and I saw a Bedouin girl, who may 
have been his wife, as I went through this 
village on my way back to Cairo. She was a 
VI a arni S c e n t L o o k i n g M a ld e n 
of perhaps 20 years of age, with a gorgeous 
head dress of white and geld and with four 
great silver rings, as big around as the bot­ 
tom of a tin cup. hanging to a string on 
each side of her face. 
Her complexion was 
that of Ethiopian blackness, but her nose 
was as straight as that of a Greek and her 
eyes—large, 
dark 
and 
lustrous—were 
fringed with long eyelashes. 
She had a 
beauti ml mouth and her picturesque head 
was well poised on her shapely shoulders, 
lier gown of dark blue. fell in graceful 
folds from shoulder to ankles aud lier feet 
were bare. 
Sh* was a noble-looking girl, 
and the Bedouins are the noblest in appear­ 
ance of the people of Egypt You see them 
in the bazaars and on the deserts, and they 
have the monopoly of the care of the pyra­ 
mids. 
They are very proud and they are 
the descendants of tile Arabs of the sands. 
'the most of them are Mahometan-*—and 
they make the best of soldiers. 
It was 
under their forefathers that tho followers 
of Mahomet made such great conquests in 
Norte Africa, aud during the rebellion of 
Arabi Pasha, the bravest of the Egyptians 
were these men. 
I find our consul general Tory popular in 
Cairo, and that he is on the hest of terms 
with the Khedive and with the leading 
officials of the Egyptian government. His 
majesty spoke very highly of him during 
the audience I had with him a few days 
ago, ana during this conversation the con­ 
trast was drawn between him and several 
of the other cousul generals who have 
represented America her* in the past. One 
consul general, who is dead now, and who 
served during the reign of Ismail, the 
father of the present Khedive, 
was a 
notorious drunkard, and during his sprees 
he went at times to Khedive Ism ail and 


whined about the poor salary his govern­ 
ment gave him. 
The United States, said he. do not give 
me enough to support me, and I wish your 
highness, who has such a vast treasury, 
could add a trifle to the amount as a pres­ 
ent. Khedive Ismail did this again and 
again, and the American govornment never 
knew how it was being disgraced. Another 
consul general of the United States at Cairo 
was mixed up in the rebellion of Arabi 
Lasha. and 
when 
I mentioned to the 
Khedive the report I had heard here to that 
effect, and said that the statement had been 
made that this man. who is still living in 
America, had combined with Arabi against 
the Khedive, and that the understanding 
between Arabi and him was that in case of 
Araoi’s success he, the American, might 
have a place in his cabinet, his highness 
nodded his head in 
A f f i r m a t i o n o f I f s T r u t h . 
Our consulate at Cairo is now in the 
most fashionable part of the city. It is a large, 
two-story, flat-roofed 
house, situated 
in 
a beautiful garden in which the roses bloom 
and the orange flowers grow. 
The front 
gate hears a large oval shield on which is 
painted the American eagle, and over the 
front door our great American bird looks 
down on the visitors as he waves the flag in 
his talons. Passing under this you enter a 
wide hall. at one end of which there is a 
pair of portieres formed of American flags, 
and at the right is the reception or waiting- 
room of tho legation. 
Entering this you 
are reminded of our national capital. 
Pict­ 
ures of the great buildings at Washington 
hang upon the walls. There is the Capitol, 
one of the finest buildings in the world, 
the state, war and navy building, which has 
not its peer in size among the granite build­ 
ings on the face of the globe, arid the pen­ 
sion building, which is ti ie biggest thing 
that now exists in brick. 
There is the 
sombre treasury, looking more tomb-like 
than ever anti wonderfully at home in this 
land of sarcophagi, and there among them 
all is the stern face of old George Washing­ 
ton himself, with two little American flags 
peeping out over its frame. The flag looks 
better here than it has ever looked to me 
before. 
There is nothing like travel to 
develop one’s patriotism, and I think one 
needs 
to 
get away from 
our 
petty 
political fights 
in 
order to appreciate 
our country in its nat onal beauty and 
greatness. 
The consul general, 
at this 
writing, is a Texas editor. His name is 
John Cardwell, and he is an accomplished 
man of about 40 years of age. His wife and 
family are with him. and his home. which 
is in the building occupied bv the legation. 
is elegantly fitted up with rare Persian rugs, 
with fine carvings, and with many beauti­ 
ful Turkish embroideries of satin and gold. 
Among the paintings of tho house are a 
number in oils which show more than ordi­ 
nary skill. 
These are the work of Mr. 
Cardwell’s daughter, who is still in her 
teens, but who promises to make an artist. 
Hor mother intends to take her to Italy 
upon her departure from Egypt, and she 
will there study under 
T h e Ita lia n M aster# of T o d a y . 
ConsuWJeneral Cardwell bas seme strik­ 
ing ideas about the harem as it exists in 
Egypt today. He pronounces the word as 
though it was spelled hareem, and this is 
the pronunciation I hear every where. In the 
land of tile Mahometans. Col. Cardwell 
savs that tile harem is not the vicious insti­ 
tution that it is painted. "It means.” says 
he, "simply the woman’s apartments of the 
household in Egypt, and I believe it is a 
great eleemosynary institution. Its mem­ 
bers are often merely the servants of the 
true wife of the husband. They are taken 
into it as children, and are raised there and 
better cared for than they could possibly be 
elsewhere. They are not necessarily the 
mistresses of the man; and the Khedive, 
though his wife has a large harem, is 
true to her. 
The 
harem 
is. here in 
Egypt, managed 
by 
the women. 
The 
husband has very limited rights within 
it, and there was an instance here in 
Cairo not long ago of a princess who was 
displeased with the actions of lier husband, 
who, by the way, was also of royal blood, 
ordering her servants to whip him in the 
hafepi 
They obeyed her, too, and the man 
was soundly "ogged. Another case was that 
of a lady of high rank, who not long ago 
brought a divorce suit against her husband 
and got a divorce from him. 'this fact will 
be surprising to the people of America, who 
largely believe that the rights are here alto­ 
gether on the husband’s side. This woman 
when divorced took the harem with her 
and she is now living with the rest of her 
establishment here in Cairo. "Monogamy.” 
continued Col. Cardwell, "is in fact grow­ 
ing in favor in < airo. The khedive has set 
the example and the upper tendom shows a 
disposition to follow it. Ore of the princesses 
said the other day that a good moslem 
could, according to the Koran, have tu t one 
wife.” 
“And how is that?” she was asked. "The 
Koran states that he may have four, and 
Mahomet- himself said: There are two 
things m this world which delight m e— 
these are women and perfumes. These two 
things rejoice inv eyes and render me more 
fervent in devotion. The great prophet had 
something like a dozen of wives, and he 
especially gives all devout men the right to 
four. 
"I assert, however,” said the princess, 
“that toe Koran intends that man should 
have only one wife. And this is because ho 
cannot he good and have more. Tile Koran 
says that you must not love one wife more 
than another, and this is impossible if you 
have more than one. Hence you should 
take only one.” 
I drove out this afternoon past a royal 
palace, which was for s ears occupied by one 
of the widows of Mehamat Ali. who. it is 
whispered here at Cairo, was one of the 
worst women Egypt has ever known, includ­ 
ing in the list tile long number of had, 
beautiful dames, extending even back to 
Cleopatra herself. This woman ban a large 
income and she kept up a grand establish­ 
ment here in Cairo with her eunuchs by the 
score and her servants by the dozens. Her 
palace was on the banks of the Nile, and it 
■tail M #nv Secret Cham ber#. 
From time to time such mon as this royal 
lady fancied were invited by this lady’s 
slaves to come into the harem, and it is 
stated here that such as went in were never 
seen to come out. Her ladyship received 
their attentions until she was tired of them, 
and then got rid of them Dy having them 
quietly strangled and thrown 
into 
the 
Nile. There was a dark pas age leading 
down from the palace to the river, and the 
lover awoke from elysium dreams to find a 
silken cord around his throat being twisted 
by two black-faced eunuchs, and a force 
standing around largo enough to make him 
submit if he struggled unduly. 
The father of the present Khedive is 
Ismail Pasha, who is now living in Constan­ 
tinople and who receives a t ension from 
Egypt of $200,000 a year. He holds a dif­ 
ferent theory from his son in regard to 
monogamy and Ins harem is a large one. 
He took it with him when he went to 
Naples to live, but a young Italian, if I 
remember correctly, ran away with one of 
his prettiest wives, and he moved his estab­ 
lishm ent to 
Constantinople, 
where his 
harem would be more sacred and where he 
can, if he chooses, drop a faithless wife into 
the Bosphorus without comment or courts. 
Mehamet Ali had also a number of wives, 
and I went out this afternoon to Shoubra 
palace, in which the old man spent some of 
the last days of his life. The guides here 
show you a beautiful garden, aud in a 
summer palace a lake about four feet deep, 
with a marble resting place in the centre, 
It was upon this seat that the Napoleon of 
Egypt used to sit with his ladies in boats on 
the water about him. The boatmen were 
posted by him. and at the crook of his finger 
they would overturn the fa r Circassians 
into the pool, and Mehamet would laugh m 
his old cracked voice as lie watched their 
terrified strugg'es in trying to get out. 
Year by year, however, the keeping up of 
a harem in the Mohammedan countries be­ 
comes more expensive. The introduction 
of the western civilization is inspiring new 
wants in the minds of the houries, and the 
noblest of them want French kid slippers 
and their dresses from Worth. They want 
diamonds and modern jewelry, and if they 
have children they must have French and 
English governesses for them. The ma­ 
jority of the Mohammedans of Egypt are 
too poor to keep more than one wife under 
the new customs, and this number is being 
reduced by tho increased cost of living. 
Even the ordinary wealthy women of Cairo 
now have some European dresses in their 
wardrobes and the veils which they wear 
when out driving grow thinner and thinner 
each year. The wife of the Khedive wears 
a Tell of thin gauze through which her 
features can be plainly seen when she goes 
out driving, for the windows of her carriage 
are open and an American tells me he could 
SPB 
the 
sparkle of 
her 
magnificent 
diamonds through this veil when he passed 
her a few days ago. 
F r a n k G. C a r p e n t e r , 


N ew Boston M usic. 
Oliver Ditson Sc Co. hare just ready for 
piano players, "In Happy Hour.” by H. Lich- 
ner. 
It is a melodious theme developed 
simply and sweetly, and is easy. 
It has 
qualities to make it a favorite 
among 
teachers; 
36 cents. 
"Moonlight Park 
Waltz,” James Fairfield, is superior in real 
merit and attractiveness, and is easy; 40 
cents. 
In vocal music, the song “First 
Love.” Robert Cloverley, is full of pleasing 
expression, and will be popular among 
tasteful singers; 50 cents. One of the latest 
and hest numbers of their English songs is 
"Afterwards,” for mezzo-soprano in B flat. 
by John W. Mullen. 
The words are by 
Alary 
Alark Lemon: 
30 cents. 
"The 
Romance of a Clam,” Madeleine Lucette, is 
a humorous song of the highest order in 
words and music. It is irresistible, and will 
he the leading one among appreciative 
hearers; 35 cents. 


W h a t O rators S h ou ld D rink. 
[New York Tribune. J 
Sir Morall Mackenzie has a ding alike at 
Mr. Gladstone’s egg and sherry and the iron 
chancellor’s brandy and seltzer. "The sup­ 
posed miraculous virtues of the mysterious 
possets and draughts on which orators 
pin their faith exists,” he says, "mainly 
in 
the 
imagination 
of 
those 
who 


use 
them. 
At 
best 
thev 
do 
noth­ 
ing 
more 
than 
lubricate 
the 
joints 
of the vocal machine so as to make it work 
more smoothly. This is just as well done 
: by a glass of plain water. In France water 


I sweetened with sugar is the grand vocal 
elixir of political orators. 
As Mine. de 
Girradin said, somewhat unkindly: "Many 
things can 
be dispensed with in the 
tribune. 
Talent, wit, conviction, ideas, 
even memory, can ba dispensed with# but 
, not eau sucre®.” Stimulants may give a 
sort of "Dutch courage” to the orator, and 
may carry him successfully through a vocal 
effort in which indisposition or nervous­ 
ness naight otherwise have caused him to 
fail, but the immediate good which they do 
is dearly purchased by the thickening and 
I roughing of the mucous surface of the 
throat, to which they ultimately give rise. 


BLACK IS W H IT E . 


So a H ith erto Im p ossib le B elief Can 
N o w be S u b stan tiated . 
[Note#and Queries.) 
The word black (Anglo-Saxon blae, bisk, 
bleak) is fundamentally the same as the 
old German blach, now only to be found In 
two or three compounds, as blachfeld. a 
level or plain; blachmahl, the scum which 
floats on top when silver is melted, and 
blachfrost. and it meant originally “level.” 
"bare.” and was used to denote blackness, 
because blackness is (apparently) bare of 
color. But the nasalized form of black is 
blank, which also meant originally bare, 
and was used to denote whiteness, because 
whiteness is (apparently) bare of color. The 
same word was used to denote the two 
opposite things. From which it would seem 
that black is white. 
To anyone who shall point out a flaw in 
this etymological argument I shall endeavor 
to be grateful, provided be does not disturb 
th# very satisfactory conclusion. 
This I 
should naturally resent. It may help him 
to a conclusion and serve as a further sup­ 
port to my contention to point out that 
blae 
in 
Anglo-Saxon 
actually 
means 
"white” as well as "black,” so that it is not 
in 
its 
nasalized 
form 
only 
that 
the 
same 
word 
is 
employed 
to 
express 
opposite 
things. 
Why . is 
this. unless that to the primitive mind 
both white and black appeared to agree in 
being bare or void of color, and for that rea­ 
son to deserve the same name? And here I 
cannot help harboring* a suspicion, sug­ 
gested by the old German blachfrost (which 
appears to be nearly obsolete, or only used 
I __ _ 
» * * Kl o/ile fe/iaV'' 
some localities) that our “black frost 
meant originally a frost bare of accom­ 
plishments. as hoar. rime, and it is a coinci­ 
dence only that it should be black in color 
and blacken the vegetation. But we have 
long lost hold of the original meaning, ana 
believe it to refer to the color. 


S200 R ew ard 


To the reader who will tell jus* how and 
why Paul North was killed. 
Paul North's 
adventures are told in the New Story, 
“Written in Red : or, The Conspiracy in 
the North Case,” to begin Next Week. 
Read the announcement. 
$1.00 for 14 
months. 
,_________ 


T h e P lan D id n ’t W ork . 
iA tlanla Jo urnal.I 
Farmer Crowder had finished planting 
his corn, but his heart was heavy. He knew 
the crows were whetting their bills to pull 
up the corn as soon as it appeared above 
the surface. 
"I eau tell you how to get away with the 
crows.” said neighbor Stokes. 
"How?” 
"Get you a gallon of mean whiskey and 
soak some corn in it till it gets full of the 
stuff, and then scatter it broadcast in the 
field. The black rascals will eat it and get 
drunk, arid then you ■ an catch ’em and pull 
their 
heads 
oft. That 
beats pizen or 
shootin’.” 
_ 
In a few days Fatmer Crowder met his 
friend Stokes. 
Well. how’s the craps?” queried Stokes. 
“My corn’s bodaciously m int,” replied 
Crowder, dolefully. 
“I tried that 
’ere 
scheme o’ yourn, and ifs a humbug. I 
soaked the corn and scattered it one day. 
and next morn’*l went to the new groun’ to 
see how it'd worked.” 
"Found em drunk, eh?” 
"Found nothin’. I hearn a devil of a fuss 
down nigh the branch and went to see what 
it w as; there was a dad blasted old crow 
what had gathered up all the whiskey corn 
an’ had it on a stump, an’ he was retailin’ it 
out to the othors, givin’ ’em one grain ’o 
that sort fur three grains o’ my planted 
corn. and dinged et they hadn’t clawed up 
that field in sections.” 


F le x ib le F ig u res. 
[Chicago Tribune.) 
“You can have this property for $6000 
cash dawn. You couldn’t build th# house 
itself for less than $4500.” said the owner 
to the man who had come to look at it. 
"I thick I could.” was the reply. "I built 
it two years ago for th# man who sold it to 
you. 
I made a fair profit en it at $2760. 
But.” he added reflectively, "that is al out 
as cheap as you can put up a house of this 
description. 
“It it, is it!" exclaim ed the owner, forget­ 
ting himself. "You just come with me to 
the next block and 1 11 show' y o u a row of 
houses a thundering sight better than this 
that I’m getting built for $2500 apiece!” 


T h e P rice of R o yalty. 
[Detroit Free Pre##.] 
Mrs. Smith—Yes, my daughter Lucy mar­ 
ried a blacksmith, and they have a fine 
home and are getting along nicely. Mary 
married a butcher, and is very comfortably 
provided for. Jennie married a section 
hand, and they are happily situated. 
Mrs. Jones—And your daughter Gladys? 
Mrs. Smith—Alas! she married a foreign 
nobleman. I send lier $2 per week and 
some discarded dresses, and by taking in 
washing she manages to support her family. 


L im ited to P o ssib ilitie s. 
[Lowell Citizen.] 
Newrich (to landscape painter)—Now, I 
want you to make me a good picture of my 
house, and get in that view up the river, 
you know, and also that mountain scenery 
in the distance off there to the left. 
Artist—My dear sir. there are but two 
sides to toe canvas I use. and I am afraid 
that even if I paint on both sides and the 
edges I cannot put in all you want; but I 
will do the best I can, I assure you. 


A S ister in N am e O nly. 
[Burlington Free Pre##.; 
Mrs. Parvenu—Mr. Travis, you 
know 
everybody. Who is that pretty girl over 
there, sitting on the divan? 
Mr. Travis—That is one of my sisters, Mrs. 
Parvenu. 
Mrs. Parvenu—Indeed! You don’t lookas 
if you belonged to the same family. 
Mr. Travis (sadly)—No, and we never 
shall. 


A C orrected S en tence. 
[Judge.] 
Teacher—Johnnie, 
is it proper to say 
“Peaches is better than watermelons?” 
Johnnie (who evidently has his likes and 
dislikes)—No, ma’am. 
Teacher—W ell, you may correct the sen- 
tenee. 
Johnnie—Watermelons is better 
than 
peaches. 


B ath ers S h ou ld B e Careful. 
[Epoch.] 
Bagley—Doctor. I don’t know w hat’s the 
matter, but ever since I took a plunge in 
the surf this afternoon I have had a funny 
feeling in my left ear. 
Doctor—Let me see. (After an examina­ 
tion.) Oh, there’s nothing serious—you’ve 
only got a bath towel in your ear. 


g 
PeaarJ-tDp** C ^ l a m p - c f e i r a * 
Keys 4 
no* 
break 
in 
Rse; they are made oS tough 
glass by Macbeth & Co*, Pitts­ 
burgh. 
Your dealer probably 
has them , if not he wilt thank 
you to make.him^acquainted 
with them/ 
The makers will send you a 
primer on glass, tough glass, 
lead glass, for lamp-chimneys. 
Lead glass ts tough. 
Chimneys are mostly made 
of brittle Erne glass, partly 
because it is cheap, and partly 
because rt is brittle. 
Makers 
apt to think the sooner 
are 
things wear out or break the 
better for business, 
it may be 
for business, bitt act, we soar 
peel, fox their bagamess. 
Macbeth Si Co. pay a dealer 
to give new chimneys for any 
that break in use. f 
wrat u s* 


Soling Enon Family leis. 


A DINNER AND TEA SET. 


Consists of tho following pieces (in Dishes each piece counts one—for instance, 
Teapot and Cover count two nieces): 
I Covered Vegetable Dish (2 pieces). 2 Butter Plates, 5 In. I Meat Plate, 12 in. 
I Scalloped Vegetable Dish. 
I Pickle Plate. 
12 Fruit Plates. 
12 Breakfast Plates. 
I Bowl. 
I Cream Pitcher. 
12 Teacups. 
12 Individual Butters. 
2 Bread Plates, 8 in. 
12 Saucers. 
I Teapot and Cover (2 pieces). 
I Sugar Bowl and Cover (2 pieces)# 


This pattern of Dinner Ware, known as the Pearl Lace, is an English under­ 
glaze pattern, on a fine white granite body. 
The goods are manufactured in Staf­ 
fordshire, England, by one of the oldest and most reliable potteries there, each 
piece bearing their imprint, and they cannot be excelled for quality and durability. 
The decoration is a border pattern, in a soft pearl color, of delicate sprays of flow­ 
ers, gracefully interwoven, producing a most pleasing effect. 
It has also a small, 
neat spray of the same design for a centre decoration on each piece. 
These goods 
are this season’s production, and are certainly the neatest and best that have ever 
been placed on the market at atiything like the nrice, the design being first 
printed on the body of the goods and afterwards being covered by the glaze of the 
ware itself. 
The design then becomes part and parcel of the goods, rendering it 
impossible to remove it. 
This is a ipecially desirable feature, and one that cannot 
be attained in the over-glaze decorations. 


Every piece perfect. 
What does any housewife value more than a nicelv dec­ 
orated set of dishes. 
Certainly nothing is more useful. 
The quality of goods we 
offer is not usually found in any but the larger city stores, and this particular 
style of Decoration is of our own design. 
This dinner and Tea Set (T5 pieces) with Weekly Globe, one year, only 
89.00. It will be given to any one sending 35 yearly subscribers and $35.00. 
Subscriber pays freight on China on receipt. Address THE WEEKLY GLOBE, 
Boston, Mass. 
Globe Universal Assistant. 


ONE MILLION USEFUL FACTS AND FIGURES I 
N early 250 P ag es! 
Bound in Cloth! 


TEACHERS, 
STUDENTS, 
MECHANICS, 
FARMERS 
YOUNG MEN, BUSINESS MEN, 


ALL NEED IT. 


O 
N 
L 
Y 
$ 
1 
. 1 
0 


For W EEKLY GLOBE one year and a Free Copy of 
UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT. 


THE GLOBE UNIVERSAL ASSISANT has been prepared to meet the great and 
pressing need of a c o n c is e a n d th o r o u g h ly p r a c tic a l hand-book calculated 
to aid every man in his plans of thrift and management. 
There is a de­ 
mand for a lo w -p r ic e d volume of this character, for th e self-edncation of young 
men and young women, for the r e a litie s of life on the farm and in the counting- 
room, the workshop and the household. 
It is a remarkable book. 
It contains a larger amount of valuable information 
on p r a c tic a l m a tte r s , in s h a p e fo r rea d y u s e , than can he bought in any 
other form for $ 5 .0 0 . 
THE GLOBE 
UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT, as described 
above, and bound in cloth, and TH E W EEK LY GLOBE one 
year, will be sent free of postage to any one for only $1.10. Ten 
cents are added to prepay m ailing expenses of the book. 


Every Person who is engaged! in making money, 
Every Person who is endeavoring to save money, 
Every person who is investing or handling money, 
Every person who owns or Is paying for a home, 
Every person having boys to educate for business, 
Every person having girls to educate for self-support* 
NEEDS THIS BOOK. 
Address 
THE W EEK LY GLOBE, Boston, Mass. 


DRUNKENNESS 
H A B IT 
Positivity Cond w it! B r . Haines’ Calden Specific. 
I t can be given In a cup of coffee or te a w ithout 
th e know ledge o f th e peraon taking it; is ab­ 
solutely harm less and will effect a p erm an en t 
and speed* cure, w h eth er Ute p atien t Is a m od­ 
erate d rln k e ro r an alcoholic w reck. 
I t n e v e r 
F a l l . . 
W e g u a r a n t e e a com plete cu re in 
every instan ce. 
F orty-eight pane book F r e e . 
A ddress S O L D O S P E C I F I C C O ., IH S 
K n e e S t. C in c in n a t i, O , 
weow26t n21y 


■OVERSEERS 
a HL . / / wi*“ to employ a roll 
J ^ 9 0 ' to tack up idT.rlli 
tabu person la t o u t cob a ly . 
T .rllieuenu aa# •b o w oar#, o f I 
Site trio Good,. Advertisement, to bo tacked up Cory. 
a abort, ob trot., reuses aud turnpike,, 1a oon.pUauu. J 
" plate., la taws aid country la all part, of til. United * 
S tat... Steady employment; w ages SCiftO p e r d ay t 
a expos... advanced ; a t talking required. Local work for I 
r all or part of the tim.. ADDRESS WITH STAMP, 
, 
EMORY Sc CO.. Sixth and Vine SU., 
CIXeiKNATL 0. 
RO ATTENTION PAIS TO POSTAL CARDS 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
w y l3 t my'ZU 
I CURE FITS! 
When i say Cure Tao not mean merely to stop them 
for a tim e and then hare them return again 
Radical Cure. I hare made the diseane of F IT S E P IIr- 
'lfe-lons 
f;P8Y o rF A L L IN O S IC K N E SS a I 
w arrant my remedy to cure the worst < 
n r study. 
Because 
others hare failed Is no reason for not now receiving a 
CURE. Send at once for a Treatise and a SHEK BOTTLE 
•f my INFALLIBLE BEDEBT. Give Express and Poston]#* 
H . cf. SOOT. M .C., 183 P e a rl S treet, N ow Y or» 
wy26 ap io 
WEAK MEN 
WW 
IWW WMW 
ratnrits 
Cure 
Never 
returns. Sufferers from 
youthful errors, early decay, lost manhood, etc., will 
receive a simple means of self cure PHEE, by address­ 
ing C. J. MASON, V. I). Box 317#. New York City. 
w yly jyi>4 


at once, everywhere, a representative 
M ilnor Woman. Protitablebusiness. 
WANTED 
1 “ L i b e r a l F a y . 
All time not necessary. Spe­ 
c i a l Inducement offered until flee. 25th. Give ref­ 
erences. rn. B t. w o o l # VV A U O 
db c o . , 
B a l t i m a r e . S dd. 
eowSOt ja to 
8 5 


to $8 a day; samples worth $2.16 free; 
Uaes not under horses’ feet 
w rite Brew­ 
ster Safety Kein-Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
w yly my8 
S3 


TC I n i V and steady work right at home 
■ / J n U n I for any m a n o r l a d y . IV rite 
S t o n e s .F r s a k l l h C s ., K lc h > n « m l, V a . 
wvUai lylO 


A LITTLE BOOK OF IOO 
PRACTICAL H im ! 
ages. 
containing 
solid 
T dh 
I t l l I I f l A F K i fact# that every man con- 
i l l 
D U U U C I S s te m p tin g 
BUILDING 
should know before letting his contracts. Short 
chapters on the kitchen, chlmneye. cistern, founda­ 
tion, brickwork, m ortar, cellar, heating, ventilation, 
the roof and many items of interest to builders. 
Malled free on receipt of IO cents in postal stam ps. 
Address 
NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING CO., 
610 East Twentieth st., New York City. 
wyOm jel 2 
AGENTS! 
EV ER Y A G EN T w ho w an ts to know w h at tsseO , 
and how Ie m ake the m ost m oney In his bnslnsaj 
m ust read the A G E N T 'S ’ J O l R J i A X . , P 
m ust read m c 
* — 
— ” — 
contain# article# on c a n v a s in g w d # 
contain* arum ** yu 
r 
t 
advertisem ent# of agents1 good# of a ll Wad#, _ _ 
L a test N o v x l t u s. 
E very hum ber is wo rth m afly 
tunes "the* y ear’s subscription, 50 cent*. Sam ple coi k 
for stam p. 
A G EN T* JOU RN A L, 3 8 ' Bromflfflft 
street. B oston. 
w ytf m y 11 


ELECTRIC BELT FREE, 
To in tro d u ce it w e will give, free of charge, a fevV 
of our Gel m an E lectro G alvanic Suspensory B elts, 
pries $6; a positive, u n failing cure fo r N ervous De­ 
bility, V aricocele, E m issions, Im potency, etc. 
E L E C T R IC A U EN CY’, P. O. b o x 178 
~ 
N . Y. 
B rooklyn, 
w ly db 


W 
E A K AOVtCK m s * 
t o r 


L o.tVignrauri ManhoodHe.tored. Pre, 
m ature Docile# and Faactional diner. 
dor. cured uithout Stomach Medicine#. 
.Sealed Trear iie sent free on application. 
MARSTON C O .i»P»rk?l.e.,*.w t.rk. 


S T T hw yly ja l« 


1% I I P* 
In sta n t relief. 
F inal cure in IO 
L 
day# a u d never retu rn s. No purge. 
s r 0 I 
f " ^ 
no salve, no suppository, 
huf- 
I K L L l J l ferers w ill learn of a sim ple rem - 
■ 
I two o h 
■ e,jy puke bv addressing 
TU TTLE St CO., 78 N assau St.. N ew I ork City. 
wyiiOt m 3 


H I D O l / FOR ALL. $ 3 0 a w eek easily m ade. Send 
W U l l l \ •vour a<ld-r-es8 f?r free tatn P 1^ a n d p a r tto - 
VU UL tiUUicaa av* 
-"“-I 
—VT ‘V*. 
u lars to H ousekeeper, M tuneappUs.M lnm 


OPIUM 


H A U I T . 
Only certain an d easy 
cure in the w orld) D r. .L L . ST JE- 
Viii V *#*> 
VV v/A av*. •*'* • " • —• 
T H EN S. L eb an o n . O. w y !2 t ]y lT 
G 
I R I .* * W A W T K D , betw een IC andS O years, 
to m ake ru b b er shoes; w ill pay th e board of 
beginners, an d fu rn ish piecew ork as soon a# In- 
UQKlftUWlWf U U U iit * iii» i i 
I'A V W W V.W etc ™ 
* 
stru cted ; in 4 week# diligent hand# can earn m ot* 
th an th eir board an d grad u ally Increase until they 
can e tr n from $4 to *6 above th eir board, according 
to rkllfulnesr. 
Apply to SA G E c; CO., IOO F ed eral 
et., betw een l l a, rn. an d I p. in. 
w v tt j«X2 


B H I fail*? icriM* i itrriaitiiiriiiift W n ife'iiiintei iTi iiV'iiii(JI3fiiilif([iii'tk~ '« ,i, j^rii iit i 


